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Finance, page 12 


Unemployed offered jobs in the classroom 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


A PLAN to put the un- 
employed to work as 
classroom assistants 
to help hard-pressed 
teachers prepare 
lessons and give more Indi- 
vidual attention to children 
as they learn to read will he 
launched today by Peter 
Hain, the education minister 
for Wales. 

The scheme is designed to 
achieve the double bonus of 
improving pupils' literacy 
and reducing unemployment 
numbers. But the teacher 
unions fear it could provide a 
powerful financial incentive 


for schools to take on staff 
who may not be best suited to 
the job. 

The assistants would be 
recruited under the New Deal 
programme for helping the 
jobless back into work with 
subsidies of up to £75 a week 
for employers willing to hire 
staff from among the long- 
term unemployed. 

The scheme is to be piloted 
in Wales from early next year 
and the Government will see 
how well it works before ex- 
tending it elsewhere. 

Mr Hain said it would pro- 
vide “a great opportunity for 
youngsters and adults who 
have been written off Into a 
lifetime of despair without 
work. Many of those coming 


into the New Deal are very 
able, but their skills have 
been wasted.” 

The new classroom assis- 
tants would not be foisted on 
schools. Heads and governors 
would be free to decide 
whether to take part and 
there would be rules stopping 
them substituting the subsi- 
dised New Deal recruits for 
pyi sting classroom assistants, 
teachers or nursery nurses. 

“People will only be recom- 
mended as suitable for 
schools alter they have been 
interviewed by the Employ- 
ment Service and after appro- 
priate checks on their back- 
ground. Even then they will 
only be taken on after an in- 
terview by headteachers.” 


The assistants would be es- 
pecially useful in helping 
with reading schemes. “That 
can be part erf the Govern- 
ment’s drive to upgrade liter- 
acy akilZs or be deployed to 
help hard-pressed teachers 
clearing up, preparing for les- 
sons or giving pupils individ- 
ual attention. Some assistants 
may wish to go on to pursue 
foil-time teacher training’’. 

Nigel de Gruchy, general 
secretary of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters 
Union of Women Teachers, 
said be feared the scheme 
could degenerate into a 
“cheap and nasty” system for 
cutting school budgets. 

Doug McAvoy, general sec- 
retary of the National Union 


of Teachers, said he sup- 
ported the New Deal policy 
for tackling unemployment 
“But if these young people are 
going to command respect in 
the profession, they wlQ need 
appropriate training. You 
can't just take people off the 
dole and assume they are all 
right to work in the class- 
room”, he said. 

Peter Smith, general secre- 
tary of the Association Of 
Teachers and Lecturers, said 
there should he no prejudice 
against recruiting the unem- 
ployed. but the. paramount fac- 
tor for people working with 
rhfldyp-n should be quality. 

David Hart, general secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers, said 


schools were crying out for 
more classroom assistants 
and the New Deal scheme 
could be a good way of finding 
them, as long as the new 
recruits could demonstrate 
that they could acquire the 
necessary skills. 

Schools will get a subsidy of 
£60 a week and a £750 training 
grant for taking on a New 
Deal recruit aged 18-24, and 
£75 a week for those over 25. 
The subsidies will be payable 
for six months. 

A big increase in numbers 
of classroom assistants over 
the last few years has helped 
to maintain adult-pupil ratios 
during a period of swelling 
class sizes. 

From 1992 to 1997 the num- 


ber of teachers in England 
and Wales went up by 2 per 
cent to 405.000. but the num- 
ber of pupils rose by 8 per 
cent The strain was eased by 
a 40 per cent increase in 
lower-paid non-teaching staff 
— inclu ding classroom assis- 
tants and nursery nurses — 
which Increased from 95,000 
to 133,000. 

As a result the pupil-adult 
ratio in primary schools in 
ftn giand fen from 18.6 in 1992 
to 18.0 in 1997. An education 
white paper said last year 
that many teaching assistants 
had little or no training. “We 
believe that with appropriate 
training they could make an 
enhanced contribution'', the 
Government said. 
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US raid 
target 
‘valid’ 


Richard Korton-Tayfor, 

Ed VuUfcamy and HDIm White 


T HE Government 
claimed yester- 
day it had inde- 
pendent evidence 
that Osama bln 
Laden, the Saudi 
dissident millionaire, has 
been conspiring to achieve a 
chemical and biological 
weapons capability to sus- 
tain an international cam- 
paign of terrorism. 

In the face of growing con- 
cern about the United States' 
choice of targets for last 
week’s retaliatory cruise 
missile attack, the Defence 
Secretary. George Robert- 
son, said Whitehall had also 
acquired “independent evi- 
dence” that Mr Bin Laden 
was involved in the attacks 
on US embassies in east 
Africa. 

His comments came as the 
United States justified its 
bombing raid on Sudan — as 
well as that in Afghanistan 
— by insisting the Shtfa 
pharmaceutical plant had a 
role in producting chemical 
weapons for international 
terrorism. 

The US national security 
adviser. Sandy Berger, said 
yesterday that the US had 
“physical evidence” that the 
Shifa plant was making in- 
gredients for VX nerve pas. 

Other US officials echoed 
secretary of state Madeleine 
Albright's remark on the 
bombing that "unfortu- 
nately, this is the war or the 
fomre”. suggesting further 
strikes will follow. And her 
under secretary. Thomas 
Pickering, promised: "We 
are in this for the long 
haul.” 

Mr Robertson's stance 
startled some leftwing crit- 
ics. He said that if British in- 
terests had been attacked in 
that way. the Labour govern- 
ment would retaliate in the 
same way — despite com- 
plaints from Moscow and the 
Islamic world that Washing- 
ton should have taken its 
case to the United Nations. 

■■VV»> have given the same 
indications and the same 
warnings to international 
terrorists who would 
threaten our embassies that 
the consequences would be 
dire on them if they did it,” 
he declared. 

Labour critics, who are de- 


manding a recall of parlia- 
ment to discuss the crisis, 
also claim that the Foreign 
Office was not consulted be- 
fore Tony Blair gave his 
backing to President Bill 
Clinton's action — and that 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, is now conspicuous 
by his silence. Instead Mr 
Robertson argued the Prime 
Minister's case on radio and 
TV. 

Underpinning Mr Blair’s 
unquestioning support for 
the US missile strike on a Su- 
danese factory — an inno- 
cent pharmaceutical plant, 
according to some British ex- 
perts — be Insisted that 
Washington had “absolutely 
compelling evidence" that it 
had been part of the Bin 
Laden programme to “de- 
velop a capacity” to manu- 
facture chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons. 

“We have independent evi- 
dence ourselves that Bin 
Laden and others were seek- 
ing to acquire chemical and 
biological weapons in order 
to prosecute the kind of cam- 
paign that we know they 
were involved in,” he told 
BBC Radio 4's The World 
This Weekend and other 
interviewers. 

“To many people, as we 
have seen In Iraq, it is not 
easy to distinguish between 
an ordinary chemical or 
pharmaceutical plant and 
the elements that are 
required to produce the pre- 
cursor chemicals that can 
make up the toxins that can 
be used against civil popula- 
tions .“ 

He added: "But the Ameri- 
cans have that convincing 
evidence and that led them 
to make the attack that they 
did”, it is not clear whether 
he has seen the products of 
US intelligence or is relying 
on assurances from his US 
counterpart, William Cohen. 

Tony Berm, the Labour ex- 
cabinet minister who 
strongly criticises the Gov- 
ernment’s support for the US 
attacks in an article in 
today’s Guardian, said last 
night: "The overwhelming 
majority of evidence now 
available . . . indicates that 
there were no chemical 
weapons being made In the 
Sudan”. 
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The 4x400 metre relay team — Mark Hylton (left), Mark Richardson. I wan Thomas and Jamie Banlch — • celebrate their victory as Britain topped the medals table with nine golds in 
the European Championships in Budapest yesterday. Triumph in Budapest, Sport, pages 22 and 23 photograph: jerry lampen 


Shock purge by Yeltsin 


Russia in disarray after second 
set of sackings in five months 


James Meofc In Moscow 


P RESIDENT Boris 
Yeltsin yesterday 
sacked his entire gov- 
ernment for the 
second time in Gve months 
and brought back the man he 
fired, Victor Chernomyrdin, 
as prime minister. 

Mr Yeltsin, who normally 
speaks on radio or television 
to announce sudden dis- 
missals, was not heard or 
seen, prompting intense spec- 
ulation over how and why he 
had decided to replace the 
young Sergei Kiriyenko with 
the man widely thought to 
have got Russia into its cur- 
rent financial mess. 

“This decision lacks any 
logic,” said parliamentary 
leftist Nikolai Ryzhkov. 
“When Yeltsin sacked Cher- 
nomyrdin five months ago, he 
sacked him for a reason. " 

Mr Chernomyrdin will now 
have to recruit ministers and 
be confir med in office by a 
sceptical parliament, creating 
a fresh delay in tackling a fi- 
nancial crisis that shows 
every sign of worsening in 
the coming days. 

Mr Kiriyenko, a 36-year-old 
banker from Nizhny Novgo- 
rod, never had a political base 


in parliament, which disliked 
his political liberalism, and 
was regarded with suspicion 
by the powerful businessmen 
and regional leaders who con- 
trol much of Russia's wealth, 
who feared he might imple- 
ment laws forcing them to 
pay tax or go bankrupt 

It was pressure from these 
figures and the media they 
control which brought Mr 
Kiriyenko down and pro- 
moted the return of Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin. who is more ac- 
commodating to Russia's 
special interest elites. 

There was no popular pres- 
sure on Mr Kiriyenko to quit 
Most ordinary Russians saw 
little difference between the 
policies be and Mr Cherno- 
myrdin carried out although 
the younger man was admired 
for his articulacy and intellect 

The catalyst for Mr Kir- 
iyenko’s downfall was Mon- 
day's devaluation of the rou- 
ble and debt default which 
occurred despite his success 
in July in persuading the IMF 
to grant Russia an emergency 
loan. 

All week Mr Chernomyrdin 
stomped angrily through the 
corridors of power, denounc- 
ing the Kiriyenko govern- 
ment and holding consulta- 
tions with politicians and 



Victor Chernomyrdin: 

Back after five months 

business leaders. He now be- 
comes Mr Yeltsin's natural 
successor, and acting head of 
state if the president is 
incapacitated. 

Although Mr Yeltsin cast 
him out of the prime ministe- 
rial chair in March with an 
enigmatic commission to 
“prepare for presidential elec- 
tions”, and Mr Chernomyrdin 
was making plans to run in 
2000, few fancied the unpopu- 
lar apparatchik's chances 
without the power base of the 
government and its 
patronage. 

Last night Mr Kiriyenko 
emerged from the govern- 


ment White House with a po- 
litical ally, deputy premier 
Boris Nemtsov, to bid a 
strange farewell to a group of 
unpaid coalminers who main- 
tain a permanent protest 
camp outsfde the building 
and whose plastic helmets 
beating against the cobbles 
have been a reminder of the 
problems of the Russia be- 
yond Moscow. 

Communist leader Gennady 
Zyuganov, leader of the larg- 
est opposition group in parlia- 
ment. accused Mr Yeltsin of 
operating back to front by ap- 
pointing a new prime minis; 
ter without consulting parli 
xnent. ana repeated hvs 
demands for a comple/e 
change of economic co 

Vladimir Lfczkin, o£jhe lib- 
eral Yabloko JjartyTsald the 
new appointment testified to 
a “profound confusion and in- 
decisiveness" in the 
executive. 

Until Mr Yeltsin comes up 
with the satisfactory explana- 
tion for his latest actions, 
there is hound to be doubt as 
to bow for he wanted to bring 
the former premier back and 
how for he was bullied into 
doing It by his entourage. In 
just over a week’s time, the 
West will have a chance to 
find out at first hand when 
BiB Clinton visits Moscow. 
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2 NEWS 

The past year 
has been a 
ood one for 

the prince. His 
popularity has grown, 
he seems happier and 
more relaxed . . . and 
the Princess of Wales 
is no longer there 
to upstage him 


Hie Guardian Monday August 24 1998 
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Canadian spring . . . Prince Charles with William and Harry enjoying a relaxed moment during their visit to Vancouver. His relationship with his sons is obviously affectionate 


Diana tragedy transforms Charles 


Luke Harding 


I T HAS been a good year 
for Prince Charles. In 
public he appears a more 
relaxed, liberated figure. 
He has emerged from the 
tragedy of Diana's death with 
his reputation pnhanegri. 

As he approaches his 50th 
birthday in November, the 
ruling passions of his life — 
his I’TiiWrpn, hie mistress and 
the throne — show tantalis- 
ing signs of being reconciled. 

And yet, despite the best 
efforts of his spin doctors, 
Charles is not quite the 
people's prince. The faintly 
growing hope among his advi- 
sers, though, is that he may 
yet emerge as the people’s 
king. Though it seems hereti- 
cal to say as much, it is almost 
as If Diana never existed. 

The premature death of the 
Princess of Wales at the age of 
just 36 has plunged her ex-hus- 
band foam darkness Into light 
From the early days of the 
their courtship, through the 
dismal years of their mar- 
riage, Charles was all too 
aware that it was Diana the 
crowds both at home and 
abroad wanted to se&Now Di- 
ana is no longer there to up- 


stage him, the prince is once 
again the centre of attention. 

After a decade of hostility 
and mutual loathing, Charles 
has now repaired his relations 
with the media. Most cru- 
cially, his softer side has been 
on display over the last year. 
His relationship with his sons 

— now 16 and 13 — is obvi- 
ously affectionate. It is this, 
more than an ything , which 
explains his enhanced public 

1 standing revealed earlier this 
month by a Guardian ICM 
opinion poIL 

For the first time in four 
years, a majority of the public 

— 54 per cent — believe he 
would make a good irfng . com- 
pared to just 40 per cent in 
October last year. 

The rise in Charles’s for- 
tunes has aim been driven by 
his h umanitarian response to 
Diana’s death. It was Charles 
who flew to Paris to collect his 
ex-wife's body and bring it 
home. While the Queen and 
others in her circle adopted an 
astonishingly legalistic 
stance, and argued that Diana 
should be buried privately by 
the Spencers, it was Charles 
who pressed for a public fu- 
neral at Westminster Abbey. 

From this moment when 
Charles went to inspect the 


I vast landscape of flowers out- 
side St James's Palace — and 

H on to Prince Harry’s 
— bin standing has 

risen. 

Even before Diana's death 
the campaign to rehabilitate 
i Charles had, in fact already 
begun. In the months 
tbDowing the royal divorce. A 
gmaii group of modernisers 
had met to discuss his woeflil 
public Image. 

Central to this strategy was 
press relations — and how to 
rebuild tham ffliarteg had 
long -been advised to try to 
talk to the media but had been 
reluctant to forgive. 

As one aide put it “In the 
past, the press would- follow 
him round simply to take the 
piss. We advised him to give It 
another go.” 

Last November, in the 
remote kingdom of Swaziland, 
in southern Africa, Prince 
Charles decided to talk to the 
press for the first time in a 
decade. This breakthrough 
was to pay dividends. 

Behind the scsies, Charles's 
two principal spin doctors — 
his urbane deputy private sec- 
retary Mark Bollnnd, and Tom 
Shebbeare, the director of the 
Prince’s Trust — had been 
hard at work. It was Sheb- 


beare who had managed to 
puQ off what was essentially a 
public relations stunt, by in- 
viting the Spice Girls ova- to 
1 South Africa on the final leg of 
the November tour. 

The defining image of 
Charles's year came when be 
posed with the Spice Girls and 
Nelson Mandela, at the South 
African president's lush Pre- 
toria home. It was surreal, it 
was tacky: but it worked. 

Since then the Prince of 
Wales has enjoyed the kind of 
press he could only have 
i dreamed of at the height of his 
bitter public fend with Diana. 

In February, journalists 
were again invited to share a 
, plane with the prince on an- 
other image-building tour, 
this time to Sri Lanka, Nepal 
and Bhutan. 

The trip revealed two differ- 
ent characters: one, obviously 
moved during a visit to a hos- 
tel far HIV-positive women in 
Nepal: the other, largely Indif- 
ferent to the plight of refugees 
forcibly expelled from Bhu- 
tan. On the way home Charles 
expressed the callous view 
that the Bhutanese refugees 
were “not genuine”. 

For all his amused and un- 
flagging stoicism, foe prince 
remains opinionated and intel- 


lectually vain. Middle age suits 
him. Hjs reactionary instincts 
<w»m stra ngely out at step with 
the fonoc But his romantic 
spiritualism — which finds ex- 
pression in his wa tercolours 
and his love of organic garden- 
ing — seems less objectxmahLe- 

While Charles has dearly 
moved on from Diana’s death, 
its im part on W illiam and 
H arry is harder to discern. 

William has already been 
Identified by the royal ratpack 
as foe Windsors' next super- 
star. He is, though he does not 
want to be, his mother’s de 
facto replacement 

Prince Harry, who at just 13 
hag a more certain human 
touch. Is more at ease in front 
of the crowds. 

Back in the bowels of St 
James’s Palace, meanwhile, 
aides continue to ponder what 
to do with the woman known 
in royal circles as Mrs P-B — 
Camilla Parker Bowles. Wil- 
liam was introduced to his 
fetheris long-time companion 
in June when he unexpectedly 
dropped in at St James’s 
Palace. 

Since then Charles has 
made little secret of his close- 
ness to Mrs Parker Bowles. He 
has hosted a 51st birthday 
party for her at a Mayfair 
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European outlook 



Denmark wi have aarty heavy rain, fal- 
lowed by brighter aides and a few 
showers. The rest of Scandinavia wU 
be on the cool side with sunny spelts 
and showers, although shattered parts 
of southern Norway and southern 
Sweden may stay dry. Max temp 18- 
20C. 
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A drsftxtwd day with an area of rain 
moving across the Low Countries end 
Germany, locally heavy at first. 
Swtzartand and Austria wfl have a fair 
number of heavy shown and thundery 
downpous, although there wS also be 
some sunny spefc. Max tamp ranging 
from a cool 16C on the North Sea coast 
to 24C Jn favoured Alpine valleys. 
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The Mediterranean coast should stay 
hot and sunny, but thunderstorms will 


1 hot and sunny, but thunderstorms will 
i break out across central France and the 
Alps- Any showers over northern 
France w* dear away to leave reason- 
able sunny veils. Max temp mostly 21- 
24C, but much higher on the Rrvwra. 
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Most places w® be fine with plenty sun- 
shine. It wB quickly become hot with 
the most Intense heat affecting Inland 
parts of Andafuda and eastern 
Portugal. The only exceptions to the 
hot and sumy weather wil be along the 
north coast where it wB be ctourSer aid 
coder, and the Pyrenees may have 
some tote thundery showers. Max terry) 
ranging from 23C on the north coast to 
over 38C m central and southern areas. 
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Mostly hot and sumy, but some late 
thmfer showers in the north. Max 


thunder showers in the north. Max 
temp 30-34C- 


Rne aid hot with Ids of sunshine. Max 
I temp 30-33C. but near 35C In Athens. 
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Around the world 
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dub. Earlier this m onth she 
sat next to him wheat William 
and Harry threw a private 
early birthday show for their 
tether at Highgrove, Charles’s 
Gloucestershire home. , 

There is no clear sense of 
where, exactly, the relation- 
ship is going. As Car as the 
prince Is concerned their 
friendship is a private matter. 

There seems no prospect of 
remarriage. But public atti- 
tudes towards this most deli- 
cate of questions appear to be 
softening — with 35 per cent 
in the most recent ICM pall 
believing they should 
remarry, compared to 30 per 
cent a year ago. 

A discreet campaign of 

iru vUa-manapng C amilla con- 
tinues. Asked whether 
Charles and Camilla would ap- 
pear together in public soon, a 
senior aide replied; ‘7 very 
much doubt it” 

Only one imponderable fee- 
tor remains: when will 
Charles will finally inherit the 
throne? 

The Queen has made it clear 
foat she has no intention of 
abdicating . Given Che long- 
lived nature of his relatives — - 
his grandmother turned 98 
this month — he may stiH 
have a long time to watt. . Camilla Parker Bowles ... no prospect of remarriage 
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Television and radio 


BBC 1, 

IJOQMm Burtmae BrertrfaaL SjOO BSC 
Brnrtdtet News. IOlOO S«x War*. 1040 
Braakws. tU» Top Up Chrfenge. 1U0 
My Uml tlS5 News Ftegtonal News wd 
Weather. 12.00 Slyte OvAttga. t2^S Cant 
Oort. Wont Cot*. 1X36 Nam; Regional 
News and Weather. IXM Through tbe 
Keyhole. tSS Wipeout ISO Ito Weedier 
Show. XOO One OCfcrt ftews. *JO 
fetforal News. iMO Na&bous. as* 
Braalcers. U8 Quincy. 4.81 The Weather 
Show. 4J5Cf*W« BBC: Qtvffle ond 
Cuddks. 4J0 Ftajrtays. 4J0 The Bi=y 
World oMfchert Scarry 3.40 Me Vertura: 

Oetertve.SJB tC8 Never Wfarft, 04M 
Neersround. 6.10 Bytar Grove. OSS 
Neighbour*. 7.00 5b OCkX* NM. 7 JSO 
R e ol n u l Nam Ma gazine. MB TateaWon's 
(heatart Hb. 8J0 Watehdog: He rt hchert. 
9^0 Eastntent. 0.30 Utaarttore. KLOO 
Ntae OOtack Nam. mso Men Behaving 
BaiBy- *1S0 Heartburn Hotel. BtSO Match 
of tha Day Extra ADO Not a Lot or People 
Know That ttSB Hotel. UOB W«W Science. 
1SS FUI: Owr the HL ASS Weather. 

XfO BBC News 34. 

BBC 2 

3555 After the SmSSl Sjoo Spider. 
®XIO TeMutrttee. BSO Chaifle Chak. SMS 
Smurt* - Advenhew. MD Oat Your Own 
Bart. BL38 X-Men. 1CL05 Kenan end KaL 
10 JS Smart. ItOS BiaMtta ASS Secret 
Ufa of Toys. IMS TetatubUee. O.U 
Toonodca. ttflO The New Adyenturee cl 
&rpemwn. 1*8 The Ftntrtonoa.2j00 The 
Beechgmre Garden. 2L30 People'e Century. 
S3B The PhS Shm Show. Sjo News aid 
Weather. X98 Top Qesr Motorsport. 4JB 
News and Weather. C30 Gbmn CMedan 
Taatea Royrt Ttatad. 4JSB Caraurnlng 
Mm a«M Real Roome-SJtB «Mtly. 
Steady, Cook. 8LSB Esther. UO Cali My 
BUT. 7.00 The ShnpoorB. 7Jto Space 1999. 
B.W Radce) Htfw. &so The Oey Thai 
Changed My Ufa. W» WBrtte Sxhtcmo. 
MO The TieiM Show. lOJOO Han I Got Old 
Nem lor You. euao The Royte Cant ol 
Thetend. tiao SCI tee, tl*S Vldae Nadon 
Shorts. 1U0 Newantyt. tz.15 Svnmar 
Dance. 119 Ugtn of Uneertfflrey. 1*9 
Warther.lSO Learning Zone. 7 jOO Ctoee. 

BBC Prime 


7.00am World News. 7J»WoWW eatw. 
1M Jonny Briggs. IAS AetSrft &I0 Tom’s 
Mdrdght Garden. &AB The Twrna. •.« 
Oanl Cock, Wont Cook. 840 KteSy. 10 l* 0 
Survivors: A New Vlw at Urn. HOO The 
Houm of BlotL H8B Reel Room. ttJBO 
The Tertece. tXJM CarTT Cook. Won’t Gort. 
t* Kboy-SLSO SurvtKrxANewVkirot 
Us. MO The Howe of Hop. M9 Weedier. 
4.00 Real Rooms. 4^2S Jonny Briggs. 4.40 
Actlv8. SJNI The Pmoe and Bn Pauper. 
SJS Can’t Cook. Wbrrt Cook. 8 j 00 Worid 
Mem CL28 Worid Weather. OL30 WtdHe. 
7JM Sunrteon: A N«M Vleer or Lie. 7^0 Fat 
Man in Franca &JO Wrting far God, MO 
Was Metple. «U» Wold Nam 10*8 
Worfd Weather. *u» Harwiw mi Bemt 
Storm. H*0 Fhqrd on Brtteta and heiend. 
1ZJW The LHaboat VLJSO Wcrid Weather. 
108 Leendng Zone. 

BBC World 


T.Ottere VVortd News and Weather. 7 JO 
World Lhring: Earth Report Wold News 
end Weather. &*o Hand Tak. MO WOnl 
News end Vtexher. 948 WoiW U*v The 
SkeMon Oaast 1000 World News and 
Weather. 1U4 World Focus: Corespondent 
ttOO Worid News and Wealhar. 1LS0 Hard 
Tah. OjOO Wortd News and WeeBw. 

Wbrtd LMny Top Gear Wateneodd. UO The 
Wortd Torty. SJO Worid Focus 
Correspondent. XOO World Neeo. 3.19 
Wortd Butenen Report and Weedier. x*0 
The WaU Tcstay. 4^0 Worid LMnc The A^ 

Shoe. HlOO Wortd Nans and Wemrer. 8L30 
Hart TaBt 6UX) World Nem and Weather. 
UO VKxkl LMng: Earth Report 7^» The 
Worid Today. UO Had TrtL 0J>0 World 
Nem and Weather. 9J0 Wortd Focus 
Window an Eiacpe. iOjoo World News and 
Mtarid Bustaea Report. 10.10 Worid Buainaa 
Repot and Weather, lajo World LMng: The 
Travel Show. 1UW Wald News. 1110 
Europe DbecL ttOO Worid News oto 
Wtoher. 1U0 Wortd Bustraa FfeporL 
VIM Asks Today and Warttw, 100 World 
108 Itfuntrort 130 Wnrtrt Fmac 


ConeepondenL XjOO News end Mtaethv. 

200 World Llemg: Earth Report. 300 News 
and WeetfHT.XOO Aob Today. 3^8 Wortd 
Business Report 400 News end Wenthar. 
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Report. 600 News and Weather. 8J*0 World 
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Service. 4*0 World Nam MB Stuping 
Forecast 8^40 kwhore Forecast. MB Prayer 
for the Day. M7 Farming Today. 

BBC World Sendee 

BBC World Service rai be 
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Chart 9ww. 1000 News; (B4S ordy) News In 
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HOS Wortd Business Report US Reconl 
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Wortd Bueneae Report 289 Britain Today. 
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Voice. OjOI Outlook. 9JH Pause For 
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Outlook. 1*8 MuOftaakKUrt. 2*0 
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On Sereerv. 880 News, 489 World Business 
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The Lard Before Time lit The Time ol Bn 
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Jowney Through the Mbta. 480 loch Nesa. I 

BM Theodore Rex. 1400 The Stem* ol the 
Harm ■ 1200 Vatmbe Jounch. 130 Dying i 
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and Oes^'e The Corakan Brsihera. . 

Sky Movies Screen 2 


Sky Movies Gold 


SuOO Love Swry. Sendmenlri cfcama atoning 
Ryan OTIeel and Al McGraw. 7^>0 Mafor 
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Honkytank Men. Drama with CTent Eastwood, 
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Mothers who 
smoke pass 
carcinogens 
on to foetus 


Sarah Kali 


Matthew AaMm otowo. minister at the Kingsway International Christian Centre. He ascribes the rise in charismatic worship to unhappiness with materialism photograph: fram< baron 

Praise be, it’s the superchurch 


Evangelical tabernacle ‘is not 
aimed at the traditionalists’ 


Sarah Hall 


A N EAST London in- 
dustrial estate will 
tonight witness an 
event unrivalled for 
nearly 140 years 
when the biggest church to be 
created In Britain since 1861 


will officially be declared 
open. 

The Kingsway Interna- 
tional Christian Centre 
(K3CC) in Hackney — part of 
the burgeoning evangelical 
movement — boasts a 4,000- 
seat auditorium, double the 
capacity of Westminster 
Abbey or St Paul's Cathedral 


The church’s stage has 
room for a 300-strong choir. 
10-piece band and white 
grand piano, the strains of 
which will be blasted out on a 
£60,000 state-of-the-art sound 
system. Three giant TV moni- 
tors magnify events for those 
at the back of the auditorium 
— and t ransmi t them, via sat- 
ellite TV, to more than 70 mil- 
lion homes in Europe and 
Africa. 

Britain has not boasted 
such a supercburch since the 


flmdainp n taHQ t Baptist minis 

ter, Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon, preached to up to 6,000 
at his Metropolitan Taberna- 
cle in London from 1861 
onwards. 

And yet the KICCs opening 
comes at a time when overall 
church attendance has fallen 
by 20 per cent over the last 20 
years, with Roman Catholic 
and Anglican attendance 
dropping by 27 per cent Num- 
bers at Roman Catholic mass 
have plunged from 2.4 million 



That new-style old-time religion . . . scenes of enthusiasm at the Kingsway superchurch photograph: martin goowin 

Radio 4 audience falls by 1 5 pc 


JanineQIbson 
Media Correspondent 


iADIO 4 has suffered a 
[drop of IS per cent in 
Ithe number of listeners 
since the station underwent a 
radical overhaul in the 
spring, according to leaked 
figures. Last month alxnost 
800,000 listeners deserted the 
network. 

James Boyle, Radio 4’s con- 
troller, whose changes in- 
cluded extending the Today 
programme and switching 
Yesterday in Parliament to 
loug wave, pledged to quit if 
his new-look schedule was 
not Judged a success by next 
spring. 


Yesterday's leaks, from the 
official ratings compiler Ra- 
jar, only cover listening dur- 
ing July, but they show that 
7.489 million people tuned in 
last month, a drop of 792,000 
from June. 

A spokeswoman for the 
BBC played down the fall in 
listening and blamed seasonal 
adjustments. 

She refused to comment on 
the leaked figures, as Rsdar 
rules state that stations can 
comment on the official quar- 
terly figures only. The next 
official quarterly report will 
be released in September. 

The spokeswoman denied, 
however, that Mr Boyle's 
changes were proving mis- 
guided. "Radio 4 listening is 


based on habit which is built 
up over time. We have always 
said that the revamp of the 
schedule is a long term strat- 
egy designed to see Radio 4 
into the next m IT letmium, not 
a quick fix." 

Last quarter’s consolidated 
figures gave Mr Boyle's 
changes a cautious thumbs- 
up, when they showed that 
more people were sampling 
the new look Radio 4. A 
breakdown revealed that lis- 
teners were staying tuned for 
shorter periods, however. 

Yesterday’s leaked figures 
show that some of the 
changes to the Radio 4 sched- 
ule have not had the desired 
effect, although the predicted 
revolt by Archers fans 


against its move to 2pm has 
not taken place. In fact, audi- 
ences for The Archers have 
risen by 27 per cent on last 
year. 

But there are casualties. A 
new quiz show half-hour in- 
troduced by Mr Boyle be- 
tween 1.30pm and 2pm has 
lost ,20 per cent of listeners 
compared with last year, 
when the World At One and 
The Archers filled the slot. 

One of the most controver- 
sial moves was moving Farm- 
ing Today in order to start the 
flagship Today programme at 
6am instead of 6.30. Yester- 
day’s figures show that audi- 
ences have dropped slightly 
in that first half-hour of the 
programme. 


With a lot of help from his friends 


Review 


Caroline Sullivan 

Ringo Starr 
Shepherd's Bush Empire 

R INGO Starr played sev- 
eral roles in The Beatles, 
but the best remem- 
bered is that of the diminutive 
down who made up for his 
talent deficit by being droll 
and occasionally singing one 
of Lennon and McCartney’s 
jokler ditties. That same good- 
old-Ringo theme Infbrms his 


new album, The Vertical Man. 
and it certainly informed this 
one-off date. 

At nearly 60, Starr isnofboL 
Aware that he’s not up to car- 
rying an entire show, he redis- 
tributed the burden on to the 
abler shoulders of Peter • - 
Frampton. Jack Bruce of 
Cream, Gary Breaker (Proccd. 
Ha rum). Simon Kirke (Bad 
Company /Free) and one Mark 
Rivera. The All Starr Band, as 
they are known, shared the 
spotlight equally with Ringo. 

To put it another way, those 
who came to see Ringo were In 
fbr a shock. He sang fewer 
than half the 25 numbers, and 
for several songs at a stretch 


wasn't even onstage. Instead 
we were treated to Bruce sing- 
ing old Cream tunes. Brooker 
wailing his way through A 
Whiter Shade of Pale, Framp- 
ton reliving his seventies hey- 
day, and so on. 

Starr did warn us at the 
start. After a frolicking intro 
of It Don’t Come Easy and Act 
Naturally, he said: "This is 
how it works. I'D do a few. and 
the band will do a few. then IH 
doafew." 

So Ringo did a few. primar- 
ily from the play lng-it-for- 
laughs catalogue — Yellow 
Submarine, With a Little Help 
from My Friends, and all the 
rest Then, sunglasses firmly 


In place and tunic flapping” 
around still-trim knees, he 
retreated behind his drums 
and lightly tapped out a beat 
as hand members took their 
turns. 

Each All Starr played his 
greatest hit (Sunshine ofYour 
Love from Bruce. All Right 
Now from Kirke, etc), caper- 
ing as if he hadn't been near a 
stage in years. After everyone 
had had a go, Starr did an- 
other number or two, such as a 
pub-rock version ofLove Me 
Do that debased the Beatles' 
memory, and the whole thing 
went round again, then a third 
time, five All Starr songs to 
every one of Ringo 's. 



O 


“A manager who says ‘I don’t know if we deserved 
three points but we got them; that’s what matters’ is 
showing the ruthless pragmatism that will keep his 
side from relegation come what may — ” 

Julie Welch , Fair Game 


ports News, page 19 


to 1.7 million during this 
period, while Anglican roll 
numbers are down from 
nearly 22 million to under L6 
million, according to the lat- 
est figures from the compre- 
hensive study of British reli- 
gious life, UK Religious 
Trends. 

But while overall church 
membership is expected to 
dip to 5.9 million by the mil- 
lenniam — from 7.5 million in 
1980 — attendance has been 
soaring in the evangelical 
movement, which accounts 
for a quarter of all church at- 
tendance at present and Is 
predicted to rise to a third by 
the year 2000. 

At Kingsway, where mem- 
bership has risen from 200 to 
5,000 from Its start nearly six 
years ago, the appeal Is attrib- 
uted in . part to the use: of collo- 
quial language, everyday 
analogies, and ; rap, hip-hop, 
R'n’B and gospel music 
throughout the .two- or three- 
hoar servioes. . 

The church's senior minis- 
ter, the Rev Matthew Ashi- 
molowo, explains: “Over 90 


per cent of our members are 
under 45. and the majority 
are single people and young 
couples aged 20 to 35. To at- 
tract these young people, who 
are fleeing other church ser- 
vices, we need to make it rele- 
vant I don't use archaic 
Christian words but humor- 
ous examples. 

"When the music starts, 
you just can't keep them sit- 
ting down — so if you want a 
traditional service, this prob- 
ably isn't tor you.” 

■ The pastor, who came to 
Britain from Nigeria as a mis- 
sionary 14 years ago, also 
attributes the rise in charis- 
matic worship to an increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with mate- 
rialism. “This kind of church 
gives people the feeling of be- 
longing to a family,’’ he says. 

Mr Ashimolowo Insists the 
church avoids being imper- 
sonal by ensuring the congre- 
gants meet in home groups of 
10 each week. He adds: "I be- 
lieve this is the first of many 
large Christian churches to 
be opened in Britain during 
the next decade.” 


W OMEN who smoke 
during pregnancy 
transmit a potent 
cancer-causing 

substance to their unborn 
babies, scientists have 
discovered. 

Research released today 
reveals that byproducts from 
a che m ical in tobacco smoke 
which is believed to cause 
lung cancer have been found 
in the urine of babies born to 
smokers. 

The findings mean that the 
infants of smokers are more 
likely to develop cancer than 
those of non-smokers, a lead- 
ing cancer expert say& 

"This is absolute dyna- 
mite," said Gordon McVie, 
the Cancer Research Cam- 
paign's director generaL "We 
have always known it was 
bad for women to smoke dur- 
ing pregnancy, but now. for 
toe first time, we have hard 
graphic facts that the baby is 
exposed to these cancer-caus- 
ing chemicals thanks to toe 
mother’s smoking habits." 

The research, by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Cancer 
Center, in Minneapolis, de- 
tected byproducts of the nico- 
tine-derived chemical NNK — 
a tobacco-specific carcinogen 
— in the first urine of babies 
bom to smoking mothers but 
not in that of babies of non- 
smokers. 

A team led by Stephen 
Hecht analysed the tint urine 
of 48 babies for NNK metabo- 
lites — byproduct chemicals 
left after a substance is bro- 
ken down by the body — and 
found them in 22 erf 1 toe 31 
samples from babies whose 
mothers smoked. No metabo- 
lites of the cancer-causing 
substance were found in the 
urine of babies whose moth- 
ers did not smoke. 

The findings suggest that 
‘substantial” levels of the 
carcinogen are passed 
through the mother's pla- 
centa and broken down in the 
unborn baby's body. And they 
reveal that toe baby has to 
contend with higher levels of 
the chfrmiral than its mother: 
at 10 per cent of the levels 
found in the urine of adult 
smokers, these were, weight- 
for-weight, 2 Vi times the 
adult concentration. 

The research adds to the 
catalogue of evidence oppos- 
ing pregnant women smok- 


ing. Babies whose mothers 
smoke while pregnant are 
more likely to be small and 
underweight, have low intelli- 
gence and suffer from glue 
ear. 

But the new study, pre- 
sented today at toe American 
Chemical Society in Boston, 
Massachusetts, Is unique in 
proving that a cancer-causing 
substance specific to tobacco 
is transmitted to the foetus. 
Until now, all toe evidence of 
harm to the foetus has been 
epidemiological, based on sta- 
tistical correlations. 

Dr Hecht described the 
findings as "an unacceptable 
risk" and said the levels of 
NNK byproducts were “sub- 
stantial when one considers 
that exposure of the develop- 
ing foetus to NNK would have 
taken place throughout preg- 
nancy”. Women who smoke 
during pregnancy often con- 
tinue afterwards, and their 
children will be exposed to 
this carcinogen for many 
years, he said. 


‘We have facts: the 
baby is exposed to 
cancer-causing 
chemicals' 


Professor McVie said 
babies born to mothers who 
smoked would need "pretty 
good DNA repair mecha- 
nisms" to avoid having an In- 
creased risk of cancer than 
babies born to non-smokers. 

He added: "This research 
reveals that babies have been 
swimming in a bath of tarry 
carcinogens — cancer-caus- 
ing substances — before their 
birth, and that this has gone 
through the placenta and 
right through their bodies. 
It’s gone through the blood- 
stream. been metabolised, 
gone through the liver and 
reached the kidneys. It’s 
awful. All toe tissues in toe 
body must have seen it” 

Clive Bates, director of 
Action on Smoking and 
Health, said babies whose 
mothers smoked when preg- 
nant suffered “one of the nas- 
tiest forms of passive 
smoking”. 

“Everything . possible 
should be done to help preg- 
nant women quit smoking." 
headded- 
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4 NEWS 



‘We intend to 
take down [Bin 
Laden’s] terror 
network.He was 
not our target as 
such. We were 
targeting his 
infrastructure and 
his network and 
we believe that . 
was a mission 
accomplished’ 


William Cohan, 

US defence secretary 



‘We have 
independent 
evidence 
ourselves that Bin 
Laden and others 
were seeking to . 
acquire chemical 
and biological 
weapons in order 
to prosecute the 
kind of campaign 
that we know they 
were involved in’ 



The Guardian Monday August 24 1998 

‘We asked him 
to keep silent, 

and told him 
it’s not your 
business to 
take revenge 
or say I will 
do this or that* 


George Robertson 
Defence Secre tary 




iluHahMohamed 
Omar, leader of the 

Taliban militia, on 
Osama bin Laden, left 


Terror threat to US and Israeli planes 


America is put on its guard as 
the defence secretary warns 
citizens: ‘Be on heightened alert’ 


Nick HopUns, 

Ed Vufliamy In Chicago, 
and John Hooper in Rome 


O SAMA bin Lad- 
en’s terrorist 
organisation has 
four targets In its 
sights — includ- 
ing airliners — for revenge 
attacks against the United 
States and Israel after last 
week’s US missile raids 
against the self-styled Islamic 
organisation. 

In faxes sent from Pesha- 
war. the International Islamic 
Front for Holy War ag ainst 
the Jews and Crusaders (UF) 
said it was mobilising against 
the US and Israel to: bring 
down their airplanes; prevent 
the safe passage of their 


Factory 

rubble 

yields 


no sign 
of arms 


David Hirst In Khartoum 



I ships; orchestrate occupation 
of their embassies; force clo- 
sure of American and Israeli 

companies and banks. 

The group did not specify 
how these goals would be pur- 
sued. but warned that Islamic 
militants had already been 
mobilised and that they 
would be “pitiless and vio- 
lent”. 

AH American citizens were 
put on notfoe yesterday by the 
US defence secretary, William 
Cohen, that they “should be 
on heightened alert, and 
aware of their environment”. 

The Federal Aviation Au- 
thority on Saturday ordered 
airports across the country to 
'‘further enhance security 
measures”. By yesterday, air- 
port security patrols were 
lwairing their presence felt 


i more strongly, with plain- 
clothes officers going into 
uniform to patrol with dogs at 
airports in Washington, New 
York and Chicago. Dog-patrol 
units were also deployed at 
important points in the capi- 
tal. 

A Red Alpha alert is al- 
ready in force at US diplo- 
matic missions and militar y 
i posts overseas after the bomb- 
ing of the American embas- 
sies in Kenya and Tanzania 
on August 7. Mr Bin Laden’s 
group is suspected of carrying 
out the attack, in which 257 
people were killed, most of 
, them Africans. 

In Washington, the number 
of security guards is to be in- 
creased this week at all gov- 
ernment buildings in the cap- 
ital, bolstered by special 
police anti-terrorist units In 
a symbolic expression of US 
determination, huge concrete 
barriers are also being put 
around the Washington Mon- 
ument, the towering obelisk 
that rinmlnatps the Mail . 


An overwhelming 73 per 
cent of Americans — sur- 
veyed by Newsweek — sup- 
port last week's US bombing 
of Bin Laden training camps 
in south-east Afghanistan and 
a factory in the Sudanese cap- 
ital, Khartoum. Public and 
media opinion seems rela- 
tively unaffected by accusa- 
tions from Sudan that the 
Khartoum site was uncon- 
nected with terrorist activity. 

According to a senior White 
House source who spoke to 


: the Guardian, the US raids 
I were primarily the brainchild 
of the National Security 
Council and state Depart- 
ment, rather than the Clinton 
, White House. 

With a continuing eye on 
I potential threats overseas, 
government guidelines were 
Issued at the weekend for US 
' travellers and tourists 
I abroad, urging them to avoid 
public places. 

Milli ons of American bosi- 
i ness reps and holidaymakers 


are overseas at any time, and 
one official indicated that any 
of them could be at risk: 
“Even if diplomatic and mili- 
tary installations may be the 
preferred targets, virtually 
any US site or citizen is a po- 
tential target in places where 
hating America is a national 
pastime.” 

Britain could also be vul- 
nerable after Tony Blair’s 
wholehearted support for 
President Clinton’s attacks en 
suspected Bin Laden installa- 


US ‘prepared for nuclear strikes on terror groups’ 


N UCLEAR strikes against 
terrorist groups armed 


I v terrorist groups armed 
with weapons of mass de- 
struction are part of offi- 
cial US military doctrine, it 
was claimed yesterday. 
writes Richard Norton-Taylor. 

“Non-state actors” are in- 
cluded in a list of likely tar- 
gets for nuclear strikes in a 
joint Chiefs of Staff “Doc- 


trine for Joint Theatre No- 
clear Operation”, according 
to the British American Se- 
curity Information Council 
(Basic), an independent 
research grou p . 

The document states that 
“neither the law of armed 
conflict nor any other cus- 
tomary or conventional in- 
ternational law prohibits 


the use of nuclear weapons 
in armed conflicts”. 

Dan Plesch, director of 
Basic, said last night: “For 
the US to consider formally 
using nuclear weapons 
against non-state actors 
only serves to make the 
‘unthinkable’ act of nu- 
clear war more ‘think- 
able’ ”. 


tions in Afghanistan and Su- 
dan last week. 

It was to the London base of 
the fundamentalist group al- 
Muhajiroun — mouthpiece of 
the International Islamic 
Front worldwide — that the 
HFs threatening faxes were 
sent from Peshawar on Satur- 
day. The foxes called on Mus- 
lims to -“take necessary steps” 
and declared: “The war has 
begun.” 

Some keen Bin Laden sup- 
porters live in Britain as po- 
litical refugees. One is Sheikh 
Omar Bakri Mohammed, who 
founded al-Muhajiroun in 
Saadi Arabia, and describes 
Tiinvwif as the British spokes- 
man for the UF. 

Sheikh Omar said yester- 
day it was "possible” that foe 
UF would identify targets in 
Britain. 

‘7 am only passing on the 
message of the UF, I am not 
responsible for military 
action,” he said. “But 1 would 
take the threat very seriously. 
I would expect that Muslims 


in Europe will take action. US 
forces are legitimate targets. 
Even moderate Muslim 
groups have been contacting 
us saying how angry they 
are.” 

In an interview with La Re- 
pubblica, the Rome daily 
newspaper, Shelhk Omar 
went further: the UF, he said, 
intended to hijack aircraft. 
ami Mr Bin Laden had a 
£600 million war chest to pay 
for the Islamic jihad. 

He said that the UF had 
bombed the US embassy in 
Nairobi because it was a CIA 
stronghold, and the headquar- 
ters of American espionage in 
Africa. 

It is understood that the 
Home Office is taking the pos- 
sibility of UF retaliation seri- 
ously, and that MI5 and MIS 
are working with Special 
Branch to update and review 
a list of Islamic militants liv- 
ing in Britain. 

However, the Home Office 
refused to comment on such a 
sensitive subject. 


■ HERE was precious little 
I sign of anything sinister 
I when foreign journalists 
got to the controversial chem- 
ical plant which the Ameri- 
can cruise missiles hit No 
sign, anyway, that anyone 
had been trying to hide any- 
thing. or planned to do so. Ac- 
cess was easy. 

[ simply said I was a jour- 
nalist and was invited to go 
around as I pleased — pro- 
vided I did uot disturb any- 
thing. 

Everything had to be left in 
place, just as It was after 7.30 
on Thursday evening when 
the missiles smashed into it 
with such deadly accuracy 
that they barely damaged ad- 
joining buildings. 

In the reception area, sam- 
ples of Us wares were scat- 
tered around: Sbifatrup, Shi- 
famol, Shifacef. When I 
picked one up. Dr Aiammadin 
Shibli, the export manager, 
carefully replaced it. No one. 
be explained, must touch any- 
thing before international ex- 
perts examined the site. 

Dr Shibli's great hopes 
were pinned on the labora- 
tory-. The bulk of the plant is 
utterly demolished but the 
laboratory is the least da- 
raanged. There, amid the rub- 1 
bio. one can make out phials | 
that are still discemibly in- 
tact. "This is what we will 
show the investigators,” he 
said. “In those bottles are the 
re-agents that wtll prove what 1 
we really did here — and it . 
had nothing to do with chemi- 
cal weapons.” 

A leading opposition law- 
yer. Ghozi Suleiman, repre- 
sents Sal ah Idriss, the owner ' 
or the Shifa plant. In spite of 
his hostility to Sudan's Is- 
lamic government. Mr Sulei- 
man strongly criticises the 



‘Soon, I will go 
back to jihad. 
First, America’ 


In Peshawar, 
victims speak 

to Suzanne 
Goldenberg 


A MERICA'S strike on the 
Afghan training camps 
of Osama bin Laden left 
the millionaire Saudi mili- 
tant’s bases relatively intact, 
and may have bred new dis- 
ciples among the men who be- 
came the unintended targets 
of Washington’s wrath. 

At the worst-hit site in a 
cluster of six camps in the 
barren mountains near the 
eastern Afghan town of 
Khost, the men were asleep in 
their tents when there was a 
flash of light a piercing whis- 
tle, and an explosion. 

‘Td -never seen anything 
like it,” said Ahmed Sarwar, 
a Pakistani who has spent Id 
years fi ghting in Af ghanis tan 
"At first I thought it was a 
bomb, but then I knew it 
couldn’t be because I saw a 
shining object with a lot of 
fire in its t ail .'' 

He was at the Khalld bin 
Walid camp, a group of 10 
tents housing trainees for a 
splinter group of the Harkat- 
ul- Ansar. The Pakistan-based 
extremist group is blamed for 
the kidnap and murder of 
four Western tourists — in- 
cluding Britons Keith Man- 
gan and Paul Wells — in In- 
dia n-controlled Kashmir 
three years ago. Last year, the 
US state department branded 
it a terrorist group. 

Mr Sarwar was sleeping 20 
feet from the spot where the 
closest cruise missile landed. 
He said the strikes left six or 
seven craters — “big enough 
to hold a small car”. 

The nearby Amir 
Muawaiyah camp, which also 
was destroyed by fire and 
burning metal, likewise be- 
longed to Pakistani-based ex- 
tremists tr aining not to figh t 
America but to fight Indian 
rule in disputed Kashmir . 

The third camp hit was the 
al-Badr camp for Arab mili- 


Philippe Bo re I, the United Nations humanitarian co-ordinator in Sudan, gestures as he wanders through the rubble of the destroyed factory yesterday 


US attacks. “The US has the 
right to defend itself against 
terrorism," he said. “But on 
behalf of my client, an inter- 
national businessmen who 
Lives in many countries. I 
want to persuade the Ameri- 
cans that they have made a 
mistake. This was no chemi- 
cal weapons factory; do you 
think that, if it was. all the 
country’s pharmacy students 
would come to visit as part of 
their training. The Ameri- 
cans could not have found its . 
equal, for quality and sophis- ' 
tication, in all of Sudan.” 

The US raid has helped the 
government as it feces an 
ever-rising sea of troubles — 
renewed famine in the south, j 


civil war, international hos- 
tility, and mounting unpopu- 
larity at home. 

“The government could not 
be happier.” said a laywer 
who wished to remain anony- 
mous. "Even if that fectoxy 
really were producing chemi- 
cal weapons, it could have 
turned the raid to Its advan- 
tage, but Imagine what it can 
make of it if was not” 

The regime, which has long 
occupied a prominent place 
on the US’s list of “terrorist 
states”, clearly intends to do 
all it can to get the US for a 
kind of hi-tech terrorism of 
its own. It wants the Security 
Council to debate “this fla- 
grant act of criminal aggres- 


sion”. and an on-the-spot in- 
ternational investigation. 

The international inquiry 
is one part of the Sudanese 
government’s strategy, what 
it conceives as a righteous 
and respectable one. 

The other, the domestic 
one, is to exploit to the hilt 
the patriotic indignation pro- 
duced by tiie raid and, above 
all, exploit it against the oppo- 
sition. On Saturday President 
Omar Bashir addressed “the 
inarch of anger” which his 
government had laid on. 
Thousands of soldiers, school- 
children and government em- 
ployees, trucked in for the oc- 
casion, paraded through 
Khartoum shouting “Amer- 


icca must be destroyed” and 
“Yesterday Nairobi tomor- 
row the White House”. Mr Ba- 
shir told them that with its 
raid, the US had "opened the 
doors of holy war and para- 
dise" to a people familiar 
“ with the sweetness of 
martyrdom”. 

But his strongest rhetoric 
was reserved for the exile op- 
position, a coalition of Arab 
and other Muslim northern- 
ers and African southerners. 
John Garang's Sudan 
People’s Liberation army con- 
trols large segments of the 
south; the Arab-Muslims 
have more recently seized 
border regions in the Kassala 
and Port Sudan area of the 


north. “There are those who 
are mach worse than Clin- 
ton,” he said, “and they are 
Sudanese.” It was these “trai- 
tors”, according to yester- 
day’s banner headlines, “who 
admitted urging the US to 
strike.” They were trying to 
“climb to power on American 
shoulders.” 

This is just the kind of dem- 
agogy, said Mr Suleiman, to 
which the raid was bound to 
give rise. “We are invited to 
find ourselves looking to the 
sky” — for the external 
enemy — “instead of where 
the real problems lie, which 
is right here, on the ground, 
and of our government’s 
making.” 


fonts, which does belong to 
Mr Bin Laden. All three 
camps are relics of the 1979-89 
Af ghan war when outside re- 
cruits came to fight the occu- 
pying Soviet army. 

As described by visitors 
and recent occupants, the 
camps bear little resemblence 
to picture Washington has 
painted of its forget — a 
sophisticated “university for 
terrorists". 

The men slept in the open or 
In crude tents. The one solid 
b uilding at Khalid bin Walid 
camp was the mosque, de- 
stroyed when a nearby muni- 
tions depot exploded- A Paki- 
stani reporter who visited 
Harkat training camps last 
May said the fighters were 
aimed only with Kalashnikovs 
and rocket propelled grenades. 

Mr Bin Laden's disciples at 
the al-Badr camp were a three- 
hour walk away, Mr Sarwar 
said. “It couldn't have been a 
mistake by the US," he said. “It 
was deliberate. We are pretty 
for from that camp.” 

Of the 21 killed by the US 
attack, eight were Arab, sug- 
gesting Mr Bin Laden's net- 
work was left relatively in- 
tact. The Harkat lost a 
commander, Abu Haraira. 

A1 though Washington says 
it fired more than 70 mlaaflaa 
on Mr Bin Laden's Afghan 
bases, eyewitnesses can so for 
account for only 20. And they 
c la i m the missiles landed on 
three camps — and not the six 
cited by Washington. 

Lying with severe burns at 
Peshawar's Hayatabad hospi- 
tal, Hab!b-ur-Rehman, a 24- 
year-old Pakistani, waits to 
learn if he will walk a gain. 
America and Jews, he says, 
“have taken on Muslims, but 
they don't know what they 
have got themselves into. 
Thank gpd Osama is safe." 

Mohammed Khalid, e^ed 22 
and from the Pakistani city of 
Multan, is in high spirits 
though his bead is bandaged. 
He was still too green to be 
send to Kashmir. Now the bat- 
tiefleld has changed: “Soon, I 
whl go hack to jihad, god will- 
ing. First we wID go to Amer- 
ica, then to Kashmir.” 
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Blair and Taoiseach disagree over whether Omagh is ‘final event* of 29 years of Troubles □ ‘Amateurs* become last group still at war 

PM prepares fl jgaBBMraMafcl a I Continuity IRA 

anti-terror * 3ecomes * one 


package for 
Ulster visit 


RHc had White, 
Richard Morton-Taryior 
and John Mullln 


T ONY Blair’s 

counter-terrorism 
measures to match 
the the Irish govern- 
ment’s crackdown 
will avoid the need to recall 
Parliament it emerged last 
night as the Prime Minister 
prepared to visit Northern 
Ireland tomorrow. 

Though Whitehall believes 
that Dublin is, for the most 
part, “catching up" with Brit- 
ain’s anti- terrorist legisla- 
tion, the Government plans to 
barrow the Irish practice of 
convicting suspects of belong- 
ing to a banned organisation, 
solely on the word of a senior 
police officer. 

But the prospect that the se- 
curity services will win a 
campaign to have evidence 
obtained by telephone tap- 
ping admitted in court pro- 
ceedings is receding, sources 
hinted. An amendment to the 
1885 Interception of Commu- 
nications Act would mean a 
brief recall of both Houses of 
Parliament, which ministers 
wish to avoid. 

On Saturday, a week after 
the Omagh bomb, the Irish 
National Liberation Army an- 
nounced it was ending its 23- 
year campaign of violence. 
The group was responsible 
for about 100 killings, includ- 
ing many of its own members 
murderered during four bouts 
of internal feuding. 

In 1979 the 2NLA assassi- 
nated Alrey Neave, the 
shadow Northern Ireland sec- 
retary, at Westminster, and, 
more latterly. Just after 
Christmas shot dead the Loy- 
alist Volunteer Force leader, 
Billy .Wright, in .the .Maze 
prison. 

With Unionist and national- 
ist communities in the prov- 
ince anxious for reassurance. 


Mr Blair wIE tomorrow be 
treading a political tightrope 
during what is expected to be 
an overnight visit to Behhst 
and beyond. 

One sign of sensitivity 
came yesterday over his 
reported optimism that the 28 
deaths at Omagh would prove 
to be the "final horrific 
event" of 29 years of toe Trou- 
bles. The Taoiseach, Bertie 
Ahern, warned that such 
hopes were misplaced. 

•Td love to say to you that I 
believe this is the last event, 
as I would have loved to say it 
on a number of past events. 

"But I think there is a small 
element, and they are small, 
who do not share that feel- 
ing,’’ he told BBCl’s Break- 


Td love to say I 
believe this is the 
last event. . .* 
Bertie Ahem 


last With Frost '’They believe 
that they have some kind of a 
mandate from some period in 
history that gives them some 
right to do this. Of course 
they have not" 

He also predicted that the 
IRA would be able to move on 
beyond "a lot of the rhetoric 

Of the past and the harsh 

words”, and decommission its 
weapons, as agreed, in the 
next two years. 

Mr Ahern coupled the 
remark with a reference to 
the need “to talk about 
demilitarisation In an overall 
sense”. This term is usually a 
coded phrase for withdrawal 
of British troops, and alarmed 
some Unionists, 

Given his unqnaliBed sup-' 
port last week for the United 
States’ attacks on suspected 
terrorist targets, Mr Blair 
also surprised some MPs on 



both sides of the Ulster debate 
in an article for yesterday’s 
Observer when he ruled out 
using the SAS to "take out" 
known terrorists. 

“Our country is a country 
built on democratic values" 
and must win the argument 
by democratic means, he ex- 
plained. 

Labour MP Tam Daly ell 
asked: “There are terrorists 
in Dundalk. Should we bomb 
Dundalk, or Noraid in New 
-York?*’ 

. Unionist MPs are suspi- 
cious' of government rhetoric 
for the opposite reason. The 
Democratic Unionist Party’s 
Peter Robinson last night 
warned that both London and 
Dublin would miss a vital op- 
portunity If they did not im- 
pose tougher measures while 
both communities were out- 
raged by the Omagh bomb. 

“Support for such action will 
not be there for long," be said. 

With the Blair family still 

on holiday until today, minis- Mourners in Omagh on Saturday. Below, the car bomb in a picture released by the RUC 
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Extracts from the INUA’s ceasefire declaration 


W E HAVE accepted the 
advice and analysis of 
the Irish Republican Social- 
ist Party that the condi- 
tions for armed struggle do 
not exist. 

The Irish National Liber- 
ation Army has now shifted 
from the position of defence 
and retaliation to the posi- 
tion of complete ceasefire. 

We have instructed all 
our units to desist from of- 
fensive actions. The Irish 
National Liberation Army 
is now on ceasefire. . . 


In calling this cessation 
we recognise that the politi- 
cal situation has changed 
since the formation of the 
Inla. We recognise that 
armed struggle can never 
be the only option for revo- 
lutionaries . . . 

Although we believe the 
Good Friday Agreement 
was not worth the sacrifices 
of the past 30 years and are 
still politically opposed to 
it. the people of the island of 
Ireland have spoken clearly 
as to their wishes. 


The working classes have 
borne the brunt of the con- 
sequences of the war for 
the past three decades. 
They have also suffered 
repression, social depriva- 
tion. unemployment and 
poverty. 

We recognise their desire 
for a cessation of violence 
expressed through the ref- 
erendum and for a peaceful 
future. 

The onus is now on all po- 
litical parties, governments 
and observers to ensure 


that the democratic wishes 
of foe Irish people are up- 
held. This includes all 
armed groups. Therefore 
we have taken this cease- 
fire decision to take ac- 
count of the people’s 
desires. 

Now we turn to the conse- 
quences of our part in the 
war. We acknowledge and 
admit faults and grievous 
errors in our prosecution of 
the war. Innocent people 
were killed and injured and 
at times our actions as a 


liberation army fell far 
short of what they should 
have been. 

For this we as republi- 
cans, as socialists and as 
revolutionaries do offer a 
sincere, heartfelt and genu- 
ine apology. It was never 
our intention, desire or 
wish to become embroiled 
in sectarian or internecine 1 
warfare. 

We accept responsibility ! 
for our part in actions , 
which hindered the 
struggle. Those actions i 


should never have 
happened. 

We have, however, noth- 
ing to apologise for in tak- 
ing the war to the British 
and their loyalist hench- 
men. Those who preyed on 
foe blood of nationalists 
paid a heavy price. 

However, foe will of foe 
Irish people is clear. It is 
now time to silence the 
guns and allow foe working 
classes the time and oppor- 
tunity to advance their de- 
mands and their needs . . . 


shuns terror 


John Mutfin 

Ireland Correspondent 


A ND then there was 
one. The Irish 
National Liberation 
Army’s decision to 
end its 23-year campaign of 
violence, means that, among 
foe myriad of republican and 
loyalist terrorist groups, only 
the tiny Continuity IRA Is 
still on. a war footing. 

Yet, although opposed to 
the Good Friday Agreement 
and the multi-party negotia- 
tions proceeding it. CIRA 
also called the Continuity 
Army Council, stands apart 
for another reason. It is the 
only terror outfit never to 
have killed anybody. 

Always a small organisa- 
tion, it is now made up of at 
most two dozen volunteers, it 
came to the security forces’ 
attention soon alter the first 
IRA ceasefire was called in 
1994, when it received bomb- 
making equipment from IRA 
dissidents- opposed to the 
cessation. 

When it emerged three 
years ago. CIRA claimed to be 
the final custodian of a 32- 
County republic. 

It exploded a 1.2501b car 
bomb in July 1996, five 
months alter toe IRA’s first 
ceasefire collapsed and at the 
height of that year's Drum- 
cree crisis. 

Then there was the 1,0001b 
van bomb which ripped 
through the Protestant village 
of Markethill. County Ar- 
magh, last September. It was 
planted the day after Sinn 
Fein won its place at Stor- 
mont's negotiating table 
when it affirmed to toe Mitch- 
ell principles of democracy 
and non-violence governing 
the talks process. 

There were again no inju- 
ries in the bombing of the 
RUC station, the group’s first 
successful targeting of a mili- 
tary Installation. But. al- 
i though CIRA was blamed, it 
is likely that IRA dissidents 
were closely involved. They 
were then on the point of quit- 
ting the IRA over Sinn Fein’s 
participation at Stormont. 

The dissidents soon went 
on to form the new group 
later calling itself the Real 
IRA Its leaders saw CIRA as 
a well-meaning, amateurish i 
bunch, with limited 
usefulness. 1 

The organisations did work 
together, though, along with 
the Inla, responsible for 100 
deaths since 1975, many of its 
own members were killed in 
four bouts of internal feuding. 

When the Real IRA was 
founded, its chief of staff; the 
IRA’s former quartermaster- 
general, successfully pleaded 
with several of CIRA's lead- 
ing figures to switch sides. 
Those who did were foe most 
able operatives, largely 


recent recruits from foe IRA 
and CIRA has since been 
dubbed a Dad’s Army. 

It is linked to Republican 
Sinn Fein, founded after a 
split with the Gerry Adams- 
M art in McGuinness leader- 
ship at Sinn Fein's ard foeis, 
or annual conference, in 1986. 
The row was over Sinn Fein's 
decision to take up any seats 
it won to the Irish Parlia- 
ment, regarded by RSF as a 
partitionist body. 

RSF is led by Ruarl 0‘Bra- 
daigh, a former IRA chief of 
staff. It has an estimated 800 
members, and is the most fun- 
damentalist of all republican 
political parties. 

It is unlikely that the RSF 
will change its analysis, as 
the Irish Republican Socialist 
Party, the political wing of 
INLA. did. signalling its shift 
to ceasefire. Assuming foe 
Real IRA’s suspension of mili- 
tary operations becomes per- 
manent. that will make CIRA 
the repositry of hardline 
republicans once again. 

Whether CIRA is prepared 
to put civilian lives at risk 
again is a key factor in de- 


CIRA sees itself as 
true to values of 
trade unionist 
executed in 191 6 

terming the future for violent 
republicanism. 

While republicans are keep- 
ing a low profile. CIRA’s rhet- 
oric will be un diminished. It 
sees itself as defender of foe 
faith, true to the values oT 
trade unionist James Connol- 
ly. one of those executed in 
the Easter Rising of 1916. 

A joint Easter message 
from foe political and mili- 
tary wings in Saoirse. RSF’s 
newspaper, accused Sinn 
Fein of making it harder to 
overthrow British rule by its 
imminent participation in foe 
Good Friday Agreement The 
deal was no stepping-stone to 
Irish unity. 

It read: “We note the con- 
tinuing campaign of the Con- 
tinuity IRA who, by their ac- 
tivities, have brought to foe 
notice of foe British govern- 
ment and all concerned that 
English rule in Ireland is 
being resisted and always will 
be resisted, no matter how 
such rule is camouflaged. 

“In the name of all those 
honoured dead down the cen- 
turies and over foe decades, 
we renew our appeal for sup- 
port in order that their sacri- 
fices not be In vain. Let us 
now confront reality and not 
delude ourselves with vain 
hopes. The British govern- 
ment will depart from our 
shores when compelled to do 
so, and not before.” 
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Ar last a notebook that has everything built in. 
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Who really brought 
back Chernomyrdin? 

James Meek asks 



EING obliged to 
recall a prime 
minister just five 

I months after ban- 
ishing him to the 
political wilderness is a grave 
blow to Boris Yeltsin’s pres- 
tige — so grave that it may 
signal the beginning of the 
end of his hold on the 
presidency. 

Until Mr Yeltsin appears in 
public to explain his latest 
action, there will be doubts 
whether he wanted to bring 
back Victor Chernomyrdin 
was forced to do so against 
his wishes. 

That Sergei Elriyenko, the 
young banker and former en- 
ergy minister, should be 
sacked as prime minister 
after Russia’s long-running 
financial crisis boiled over is 
do surprise. But for Mr Yelt- 
sin to turn to the man whose 
five ineffectual years In the 
post laid the groundwork for 
the crisis is a sign either that 
the head of state is completely 
out of touch with the realities 
of his country or that he was 
left with no choice by a politi- 
cal elite intent on protecting 
its interests at all costs — in- 
cluding, perhaps, his own 

family 

The political reincarnation 
of Mr Chernomyrdin brings 
no clear benefits for anyone 
apart from Mr Chernomyrdin 
himself and whoever helped 
propel him back into the 
government 

Mr Yeltsin is unlikely to 
have taken the decision with- 
out consulting his closest 
advisors; the head of his ad- 
ministration, Valentin Yuma- 
shev; his daughter, Tatiana 
Dyachenko; and his press sec- 
retary, Sergei Yastrzhembsky. 
But ever since Mr Chernomyr- 
din was sacked, the Kremlin 


has faced steady criticism 
from another quarter; wealthy 
business “oligarchs" such as 
Boris Berezovsky, who bank- 
rolled Mr Yeltsin’s election 

rampql gn 

The president sacked Mr 
Chernomyrdin because he 
feared that his power was 
beginning to rival his own, 
and because the prime minis- 
ter was Incapable or coping 
with the looming debt moun- 
tain. But his departure de- 
prived both the Yeltsin entou- 
rage and the business elite of 
their most important asset 
protection. 

If Mr Yeltsin died or be- 
came too ill to rule, the 
reasoning went, the elite 
would need to ensure, a 
smooth transition of power to 
someone who would not try to 
prosecute them or reclaim, 
their dubiously-acquired 
wealth- They feared the elec- 
tion of a popular patriot, such 
as Moscow's mayor, Yuri 
Luzhkov, or the ex-para troop 
general Alexander Lebed. Mr 
Chernomyrdin was one of 

tVw»m 

In recent months, however, 
the fear of Mr Chernomyrdin 
usurping the president have 
been overcome by the fear of 
their leader being usurped by 
someone for more dangerous. 

Mr Chernomyrdin has been 
catapulted back into the posi- 
tion of the man most likely to 
succeed Boris Yeltsin. If the 
president dies, is Incapaci- 
tated or resigns, the prime 
minister will take over his job 
for three months before elec- 
tions. This would give him 
ample time to fix a victory — 
and he Is so unpopular that it 
is hard to imag ine him win- 
ning a free and foir vote. 

Mr Chernomyrdin’s ap- 
pointment changes little in 



The players 


Viktor Chernomyrdin For six years the quintessential right-hand man before being sacked earlier this year. 
Analysts said he had accumulated too much power for Yeltsin’s liking 


file short term. The famously 
inarticulate former gas-mo- 
nopoly boss is not the nation- 
alist demon the West has long 
feared Russia's chaos would 
conjure up: he is a conserva- 
tive apparatchik without an 
ideology who presided pas- 
sively over the country’s par- 
ody of a market economy and 
pointed smooth, English- 
speaking ministers at West- 
ern leaders to secure loans. 

"In the past the driving mo- 
tive of Victor Chernomyrdin 
has been to carry on sitting in 


the prime minister’s chair,’’ 
the commentator Alexander 
Better said. “If he continues 
that Line, nothing good will 
come of it" 

The queues outside banks 
as desperate savers try to 
withdraw their cash will not 
get shorter. The stock market 
will not revive. Western fi- 
nancial institutions, such as 
the International Monetary 
Fund, know the kind of gov- 
ernment Mr Chernomyrdin 
ran and would not give extra 
credits under his guarantee. 


As they hurled abuse at Mr 
Kiriyenko last Friday, parlia- 
mentarians declared: “There 
is no government” But now 
there really is no government 
— Mr Ch e rnomyrdin has to 
be confirmed by the Duma be- 
fore he formally takes office. 

Why did Mr Yeltsin bring 
him back? At a time of crisis, 
with the fail tng rouble yet to 
find its floor, with the bank- 
ing system on the verge of col- 
lapse, with strikes, religions 
unrest in the North Caucasus 
and toe unpaid wage bill on 


the rise, why bring back the 
man whose government toe 
president said Jacked “dyna- 
mism and initiative, new out- 
looks. fresh approaches and 
Ideas"? 

Perhaps it is a desperate at- 
tempt to rebuild bridges with 
parliament through the for- 
mation of a coalition govern- 
ment, including Communists. 
But toe answer may be that 
Mr Yeltsin has lost his grip 
on power. In the past he has 
defied all restraints to exer- 
cise his wilL He excelled in 



rOIl Tatyana Dyanchonko 

and media baron, secretary The daughter and official 
of CIS. Master of Kremfin image consultant to 

intrigue said to take care of Yeltsin. One of his few 
Yeltsin finances conduits to the Kremlin 



Valentin Yumashev 

Chief adviser and 'son 
Yeltsin never had’. 


playing one group off against 
another, in confounding his 
opponents with arbitrary de- 
crees and acts of caprice. His 
sacking of Mr Chernomyrdin 
in March was just such a 
move, but many powerful fig- 
ures warned he had gone too 
for. 

It Is premature to talk in 
terms of a palace coup. Yet for 
most of last week, as the rou- 
ble spiralled and Western 
creditors went ballistic over 
Mr Kiriyenko’s debt default 
the president remained silent 


Sergei Yastrzhembsky 

Spokesman 'explains' 
Yeltsin thoughts . 


esconced in his country 
residence. 

The end of toe short prime 
ministerial career of Sergei 
Kiriyenko is not an earth- 
quake. The reappointment of 
a discredited- bureaucrat is 
another step towards the de- 
generation of Russia's rulers 
in the eyes of their people and 
of the world. 

Like the rouble, Russian 
government is devalued. 


MwinAa braced, page 11 
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Cape vineyard 
toasts bright 
new beginning 


Work is a labour 
of love for a 
Paari collective, 
Alex Duval 
Smith writes 


I N A BREAK from pruning 
and trellis in g vines on a 
dope of the rolling western 
Cape. Solly Skippers pointed 
across the valley. "If I worked 
over there, on toe Srnit form. I 
would be an alcoholic. They 
still use the dop system and 
the labourers are treated like 
we used to be," he said. 

By an accident of geography. 
Mr Skippers, aged 45, no 
longer suffers toe mind-numb- 
ing terms of many South Afri- 
can vineyard labourers: £20 a 
week and eight tots of alcohol 
a day. He is one of 17 stake- 
holders in a farmworkers' col- 
lective which this year sold 
50 .(XX) litres of white and red 
wine, under its New Begin- 
nings label, to toe country's 
supermarkets. 

Mr Skippers, foreman at 
the Nelson's Creek vineyard 
in Paari, said: "I am teetotal, 
but before Mr Nelson bought 
this land in 1389 the old 
owners handed out tots when 
we woke up, then at 8am, 
8.30am. Ham, midday, 
12.30pm, 4pm and 6pm. They 
were part of our pay." 

Now he and the 16 other 
members work both on the 120 
acres owned by Alan Nelson 
and on the 22 ‘A acres the white 
Cape Town barrister gave to 
the collective last year. 

“We organise ourselves so 
that we build up overtime on 
Mr Nelson's land and use it 
on our own. He lets us use his 
machinery and tanks. His 
wine maker trained ours,” 
said Mr Skippers, one of three 
brothers born on the form. 

It is like crofting, in a sense. 
“1 cannot work towards giving 
my share in the land to my 
children; it Is only mine so 
long as I work here.” 

Mr Nelson’s gesture was 
groundbreaking, especially 
since toe collective owns its 
land and will soon have its 
own access road. Many other 
white vineyard owners main- 
tain some of toe most exploit- 
ative employment practices. 

Mr Nelson, aged 46. said: “I 
studied law so I would be able 
to afford to form wine, but 
this business takes enormous 
Investment When I bought 
this farm in IBM it was bank- 
rupt and the vines were poor. 

“I sat down with the work- 
ers arul explained that it was 
tey dream to make this land 
viable. I abolished the dop 
system and said that if they 
helped me, I would help them. 


I could not afford a form man- 
ager and I knew that the 
wages I paid were below par, 
but 1 sent the workers on 
courses. It went well and we 
started making wine in 1994." 

The form’s wines have won 
several awards and are sold 
directly to the best South 
African restaurants. 

Mr Skippers admits he and 
the other labourers were du- 
bious of toe promises, but Mr 
Nelson brougbt in Victor 
Titus, a Coloured school- 
master, to g ain their confi- 
dence. “Mr Nelson did what 
he promised,” Mr Skippers 
said. “He did not speak like a 
boer. that is, “you, Hottentot 
go there, do this'." 

Mr Titus remains on Mr 
Nelson's payroll as “facilita- 
tor” for toe collective. In- 
spired by a visit to toe form 
by women parliamentary 
Speakers from around the 
world, who were holding a 
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Members of the collective 
are shown on Its wine labels 

conference in Cape Town, Mr 
Titus launched an “adopt-a- 
row of vines" scheme. The 
first person to pay her £500 
for a row of New Beginnings 
vines was the Speaker iff the 
Swedish parliament 

He satcb "We still have high 
expenses. Our first 700,000 
rand [£70,000] from the sale of 
this year’s wine win go into a 
trust fund, where we have 
already placed the R240.000 
given by the government for 
people from disadvantaged 
communities to buy land. 

"Ultimately we will buy 
equipment but in the short- 
term we are looking at health 
schemes and pensions for the 
workers and improvements to 
their homes.” 

New Beginnings are cur- 
rently planting Cabernet and 
Pinotage cultivars, replacing 
the 30-year-old tired and low- 
yield Palamino vines. 

"Our wine is going to be 
excellent" Mr Skippers said. 
"You put a lot of sweat Into 
making a bottle of wine. Now 
we can put love in as welL” 


Church rallies to ‘loan-shark’ cardinal 


John Hooper In Rome 


T HE cardinal's band 
was trembling percep- 
tibly. *1 am experienc- 
ing a strange sort of 
joy," be said. “At last I feel 
like any other man — one of 
toe people." 

It was an odd commentary 
on. his fellow Italians — Car- 
dinal Michele Giordano of Na- 
ples had Just been told he was 
under investigation for 
crimes that included conspir- 
acy in loan-sharking, extor- 
sion. embezzlement and aid- 
ing and abetting money- 
laundering. 

Giorgio Rumi, a historian, 
said be could not recall any 
churchman linked with such 
serious offences in Italy since 
the country's unification, 
“much less a member of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy of 
such importance". 

On Saturday around 30 offi- 
cers of the finance police 
raided the Naples archie pis- 
copal palace and confiscated 
computer disks, accounting 
ledgers and bank documents. 

Cardinal Giordano's law- 
yer, Enrico Tuccfllo, said the 
police action, against one of 
the most senior figures in the 
Italian Church, was "totally 
unjustified". 

Several senior churchmen 


said they doubted that toe 87- 
year-old cardinal could have 
been knowingly involved in 
the offences. 

Cardinal Giordano has 
often spoken out against orga- 
nised crime in toe southern 
city where he has worked 
most of his life. In May be 
said loan-sharking was “a sin 
scarcely less serious than 
murder”. 

But it was an Inquiry into 
an alleged loan-sharking op- 
eration in bis home town of 
Sanf Arcangelo, in the south- 
ern province of Fotenza, that 
led the finance police to the 
cardinal. The search of his 
property came two days after 
his brother, Mario Giordano, 
was arrested In connection 
with the same investigation. 

Finance officers found a 
number of cheques written by 
the cardinal in his brother’s 
possession. Last week Cardinal 
Giordano told the daily La Re- 
pubblica that his brother had 
got Into financial difficulties. 

“My brother is a builder, a 
small businessman who has 
always worked, usually with 
good results, but on one occa- 
sion with disastrous results. 
He built a block of apartments 
and couldn't sell them. I gave 
him a series of b lank cheques 
to help him out of bis debts. 

“I don’t know how much 
the cheques that were cashed 
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gamp to — maybe 70 or 90 mil- 
lion lire (£25,000^82,000).’’ 

The cardinal said it was his 
own money, not toe Church’s: 
"It was my savings from 50 
years as a priest." 

He said a misunderstanding 
had occurred because two 


nephews, one an architect 
and the other a builder, were 
paid sums of money by the 
archdiocese for some work 
they bad done. 

The nephews then passed 
their cheques to Mario Gior- 
dano, leading the prosecution 


service to imag-h-ia “a link 
which does not exist between 
toe archdiocese and the activ- 
ities of which my brother Is 
accused”. 

La Repubblica, which broke 
toe story, said prosecutors 
had identified large move- 


ments of cash in and out of 
accounts for which toe Cardi- 
nal was responsible. They had 
also found evidence of sophis- 
ticated hedged Investments 
and cash deposits of up to 
£350,000. 

The president or the Italian 
Bishop’s Conference. Cardi- 
nal Canullo Ruini, expressed 
his “foith in, high opinion of 
and brotherly friendship for. 
Cardinal Giordano in the cer- 
tainty that the baselessness of 
fhp accusations against him 
will soon be recognised". 

Outside Naples, where he is 
popular among toe poor. Car- 
dinal Giordano is best known 
for his identification with the 
supposedly miraculous liquet 
faction of a relic kept in the 
city’s cathedral. The pur- 
ported blood of the fourth cen- 
tury St Gennaro usually turns 
to liquid twice a year. 

Disaster has struck on at 
least five occasions when it 
has not turned to liquid. At a 
time when many churchmen 
are sceptical of such manifes- 
tations, Cardinal Giordano 
has embraced the phenome- 
non and toe ritual surround- 
ing it with enthusiasm. 

A priest since 1953, he was 
consecrated as a bishop in 
1971 and appointed Arch- 
bishop of Naples 11 years ago. 
He was nominated Cardinal 
of Naples in 1988. 


World Bank’s green code shows 
red light for African oil pipeline 


Paul Brown 

Environm e nt Cor resp on d ent 


J\ N OIL pipeline that could 
/ \ transform toe economic 
# Vuture of two of Africa's 
poorest countries, Chad and 
Cameroon, is being held up by 
environment staff at toe World 
Bank, who say it does not con- 
form to the organisation's 
newly-adopted green code. 

The issue Is causing inter- 
nal strife at toe bank between 
traditional economists, who 
believe that the benefits of 
mega-projects trickle down to 
the poor, and new staff who 
have leaked the environmen- 
tal assessments to try to halt 
the project 

It is likely to form a test ca se 
when the £2 billion 1, 000-mile 
pipeline is considered by the 
bank’s governors in October. 
They Include International De- 
velopment Secretary , Clare 
Short, representing Britain. 

The pipeline is to be built 
by a consortium of Exxon, 
Shell and E1C and Is expected 
to double toe size of Chad's 
economy in 10 years. The first 
of toe 900 million barrels of 
oil reserves Is likely to reach 
the coast by late 2001 if the 
plan is approved this autumn. 



Among toe issues raised by 
the World Bank’s environ- 
mental team’s report, a copy 
of which has been sent to the 
Guardian, is the future of 
pygmy tribes in Cameroon 
and traditional pastoral 
people Ln both countries, 
whose lifestyle will be dis- 
rupted by the pipeline and the 
population influx ft is likely 
to bring. 

Exxon, which heads the 
consortium, needs toe bank’s 
backing to get £1 billion in 
loans from international 
banks to finance toe project 


It is pushing for a go-head be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Korinna Horta, from the 
Environment Defence Fund 
in Washington, where toe 
World Bank Is based, said: 
"Exxon is lobbying very hard 
at the bank and has the back- 
ing of the -traditional eco- 
nomic lobby who are pre- 
pared to overlook the very 
real environmental dangers 
for the sake of development 
. . . But there is resistance [at 
the bank] because of the fate 
of toe tribal people, who get 
no benefit” 


Amnesty International has 
also voiced concern about toe 
regime in Chad, which jailed 
an opposition MP, Ngarlegy 
Yorougar. for three years for 
criticising toe effects of the 
pipeline and allegedly deforc- 
ing President Idriss Deby. 

Tbe World Bank team, 
headed by Glen Armstrong, 
the manager of toe environ- 
ment division, says the plan 
“neglects the bank’s policy on 
natural habitats”. The policy 
says the bank “will not sop- 
port projects which Involve 
significant conversion or deg- 
radation of critical natural 
habitats, unless there are no 
feasible alternatives'*. 

The pipeline is routed 
through the Mbere Rift valley 
in northern Cameroon and 
tbe Deng Deng forest In east- 
oentral Cameroon. The bank 
says it has been given no in- 
formation on alternative 
routes and fears for the fbture 
of toe rare black rhino in the 
affected forest. 

An Exxon spokesman in 
Denver said: “We are In the 
process of submitting addi- 
tional information requested. 
I nclud ing on toe question of 
pygmies.” He was confident 
that Exxon would allay the 
bank's concerns. 


Poor go direct to 
‘buddy* Estrada 


Adam Easton in MariRa 


E VERY morning thou- 
sands of poor Filipinos 
gather at toe gates of 
Manila’s presidential palace. 
Some come looking for Jobs, 
others ask for form animals, 
vehicles or cash hand-outs, 
but all share the belief that 
Joseph Estrada, the new 
“People's President”, can de- 
liver them from poverty. 

Mr Estrada, a former mati- 
nee idol, banked on his huge 
popularity with the country’s 
35 million poor. He cam- 
paigned under the slogan 
“Erap for the masses” — his 
nickname is street slang for 
buddy — and won the hugest 
mandate of any Philippine 
president this century. 

He promised food, security 
and a revitalised agriculture. 
But pundits ask how a man 
who admits that reading a 
book gives him a headache 
can succeed where “intellec- 
tual" presidents have foiled. 

Tbe South East Aslan eco- 
nomic crisis has stacked the 
odds against Mr Estrada. Al- 
though the received wisdom 
is that the Philippines has es- 
caped toe worst of the “Aslan 
flu”, the economy is not ex- 


pected to frilly recover for a 
leasts year. 

The peso has lost 45 pe 
cent of its value, unemploj 
ment is 14 per cent, and Intel 
est rates have soared. 

These foots do not sown t 
deter the thousands of Eaithfc 
at the palace gates. The; 
queue up to appeal to the Pm 
idential Action Centre. Upo: 
arrival they are given forms t 
fin out with their request? 
Most wait ln vain to see off! 
rials, who can only procee 
500 registrations a day. 

One middle-aged hopefti 
Paolo Rivera, explains wh; 
he is there. “I have no forms 
education, which is why 
am asking for a Job fror 
Erap. During the campaig 
he promised us Jobs.” 

Many business leaders fea 
he will wait a long time. 

But some say the adminii 
fration Just needs to spend lea 
time blaming the previou 
government for its problems. 

“If nothing else, we’v 
grown to be extremely rest 
tent and persistent." says Gut 
termo Luz of toe Makati Bus 
ness dub. “Having clawed ou 
way out of a very deep hoi 
When Marcos fell, people wf 
not sit back and let everythin 
go to pot again.” 
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Angolan 


troops 

bolster 


Kabila 


Dadd Cough In Khnhasa 


P APA Pitchou, who 
was Belling ciga- 
rettes outside a 
Kinshasha hotel 
yesterday, said he 
did not expect the rebels to 
reach the capital “Our army 
and our allies are stronger 
than the rebels; they win de- 
feat them. 1 ' 

President Laurent Kabila’s 
government says the rebel- 
lion is being led by the gov- 
ernments and military of 
Rwanda and U ganda, and that 
Congo’s call for help from 
neighbouring countries is a 
response to “a foreign inva- 
sion of sovereign territory 
A lorryload of Zimbabwean 
troops was seen driving 
through Kinshasa yesterday 
as unconfirmed reports 
reached the capital of a suc- 
cessful Angolan attack on Ki- 
tona on the Atlantic coast 
The reports claimed that the 
Angolans had captured the 
city's airport 

That will be a serious blow 
to the rebel movement which 
had been using the airport to 
ferry troops to the west of the 
country from their eastern 
stronghold, the town of Goma. 

A Western diplomat In Kin- 
shasa said the rebels had suf- 
fered another defeat in the 
town of Mbanza-Ngungu, 85 
miles south-west of the capi- 
tal, which had been retaken 
by Congolese forces. 

The rebels said they had 
taken the strategic northern 
town of Kisangani, the Con- 
go's third largest town. The 
government denied the 
report According to diplo- 
mats in Kinshasa the military 
situation remains confused 
and is best described as Quid. 

What is without doubt is 
that the arrival of foreign 
troops has considerably, 
boosted President Kabila, and' 
the sight of Zimbabwean 
troops In Kinshasa in lorries 
loaded with ammunition has 


bolstered his army’s sagging 
morale. 

It will also have gone a long 
way towards reassuring the 
people of Kinshasa, who 
remain remarkably c* 1m in 
the face of what seems an in- 
exorable rebel advance. 

Djuma, a 2J -year -old shop- 
keeper in the southern sub- 
urb of Blnza. said he was not 
nervous about reports that 
the rebels were closing in on 
Kinshasa. “Very soon the 


rebels wQl be kicked out by 
the Zimbabweans and the 
Angolans. 


Hie said some people, partic- 
ularly whites, had fled their 
homes in Blnza in the last flaw 
days, but said their fear was 
unfounded. “Everything wfD 
be fine," he 

In the Kasa-Vubu district of 
the city, the Rev Fernando 
Kuthlno said he did not know 
which side God would take in 
the rebellion, but he. thought 
the devil was behind the “for- 
eign invasion’'. 

His morning service at the 
Miracle Church centre yester- 
day was attended by thou- 
sands of worshippers. The 
congregation was so large 
that it spilt over the walls of 
the church compound and 
Into the streets outside. Loud- 
speakers carried the words of 
the minister to the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. 

Like most of the five mil- 
lion residents of Kinshasa, 


Mr Kuthino believes foreign- 
ers are leading the rebellion, 
in particular, Rwanda and 
Uganda with the tacit support 
ofFrance, America and 
Britain.' 

Mr Kuthino’s parish coor- 
dinator, Timothy Bompere, 
said more people than usual 
had attended the service, but 
he insisted that the mood of 
the congregation remained 
calm.. 

. “I don’t think our own 
army can cope with the situa- 
tion but now that our allies 
have arrived we are confident 
of victory.” 



Rebels brandish machetes in the town of SonaBata, 60 miles south of Kinshasa. Their leaders claimed yesterday to have taken Congo's third city. Kisang ani photograph: corrineoupka 


Shaky gov-irnmnl 
stabilised by s 
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Fearful African leaders urge ceasefire 


Alex Duval Smith 
In Johannesburg 


A FRICAN leaders meet- 
ing in Pretoria called 
for ceasefire and troop 
standstill in the Congo last 
night, fearful that the coun- 
try’s civil war could esca- 
late into a regional conflict. 

The unanimous decision 
of the heads of state and 
representatives of 18 
countries at the four-hour 
meeting was announced by 
the South African presi- 
dent, Nelson Mandela. 

But it seemed unlikely 
that their call for a negoti- 
ated settlement to end the 
three-week rebellion would 
be reflected on the ground 
where Zimbabwean and 
Angolan troops are now 
fighting the rebels. 

Even if it is successful, 
the agreement at the emer- 
gency summit — to which 


the rebels were not invited 
— does not mean that Mr 
Kabila’s position is secure. 
South Africa, along with 
the United States and 
France, want a negotiated 
settlement which could see 
him deposed. • 

South Africa is backed by 
Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, 
Botswana and Mozam- 
bique. They are opposed by 
Zimbabwe and Angola. 

Yesterday's meeting 
came at a time of rising 
concern that the conflict 
could spill over into the 
nine countries that border 
Congo. Zimbabwe and 
Angola say that allowing 
Mr Kabila to fall could lead 
to the Baikanisation of 
Congo, and there are fears 
that such a break-up could 
have a devastating impact 
on sub-Saharan Africa. 

• In Angola, Unite rebels 
and government troops are 
fighting on the Congo bor- 


der. If elements close to the 
rebels get into power in 
Congo, there could be Unita 
influence in Kinshasha. 

• In Congo-Brazzaville, 
President Sasson Nguesso 
is sustained, in power with 
Angolan support. 

• In the Central African 
Republic, the government 
is shaky, stabilised by a 
United Nations force but 
constantly facing coups. 
Many in the CAR army are 
from the same ethnic group 
as the former Zaire dicta- 
tor, Mobutu Sese Seko. 
Mobutists are funding the 
Congolese rebels. 

• Uganda and Rwanda 
would like Mr Kabila 
replaced by a more sympa- 
thetic government. Uganda 
is fighting rebels backed by 
Sudan and uses bases in the 
Congolese province of 
Kivu. 

• Burundi is still facing 
Hutu insurgencies from 


Congo. It would benefit 
from Mr Kabila’s demise. 

» Tanzania has born the 
brunt of all recent refugee 
crises in the region. It does 
not want an influx of Ba- 
tuba from Katanga — Mr 
Kabila’s home territory — 
or of Hutus from Congo. 

• Zambia is hedging its 
bets. It is used as a conduit 
for arms to all sides. It will 
be in a tricky position if Mr 
Kabila retreats to Katanga 
in the south of Congo or Un- 
lta gains influence. 

• Zimbabwe has strong 
business links with Congo. 
It is owed an estimated 
£100 million from contracts 
with Mr Kabila’s regime. 

• Namibia, through busi- 
ness links, is owed an esti- 
mated £30 million by Mr 
Kabila. However, after 
sending arms to him last 
week, Namibia is believed 
to have been brought into 
line by South Africa. 


German rivals step up election pace 


In a campaign without issues, 
personalities may decide the 
outcome, writes Ian Traynor 


T 


many 


HE race between the 
chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl, and Gerhard 
Schrdder to lead Ger- 
into the next 'millen- 


nium moved into high gear at 
the weekend, with a gruelling 
schedule of nationwide elec- 
tion rallies In an increasingly 
close contest 

While Mr Kohl and his 
senior Christian Democrat 
lieutenants went on parade 
before almost 20,000 people in 
the industrial town of Dort- 
mund yesterday, Mr Schrfider 
and most of the Social Demo- 
cratic shadow cabinet rushed 
through a whistle-stop tour of 
Berlin, Munich and Bonn. 

Beer and bratwurst. bom- 
bastic rock music, and hot-air 


balloons accompanied Mr 
Schroder across the . country 
as he peddled his central mes- 
sage that Mr Kohl was a 
burnt-out case after 16 years 
in power, and that Germany 
urgently needed a change of 
leadership, if not direction. 

The chancellor, playing on 
his credentials as a weighty in- 
ternational statesman, under 
giant posters proclaiming him 
“world class for Germany", 
sought to portray his rival as 
an opportunist who would frit- 
ter away the advances of the 
Kohl years. 

An opinion poll yesterday 
put the Social Democrats four 
points ahead of the Christian 
Democrats, at 42 to 38. In the 
personal popularity stakes, 



Kohl; Flaying on reputation 
as weighty world statesman 


Mr Schrdder maintains a 
22-point lead over Mr KohL 
hi the absence of any clear- 
cut political differences in a 
campaign marked more by 
mudslinging than debate of 
issues, commentators say the 


September 27 general election 
may come down to a personal- 
ity contest between Mr Kohl 
and Mr Schrdder. 

While Mr Kohl presents 
himself as Mr Reliability, Mr 
Schrdder appears as the agent 
of dynamism, tapping info a 
diffuse national yearning for 
change. The key to victory 
lies in winning the support of 
the estimated 40 per cent of 
voters who are undecided. 

While there is little to sepa- 
rate the two centrist parties, 
the Kohl campaign focused 
yesterday on trying to present 
the election as a polarised 
choice. Wolfgang Schauble, 
Mr Kohl's number two, de- 
scribed it as a "choice of di- 
rection" between the govern- 
ing centre-right coalition and 
a leftwing "red-green" alli- 
ance of Social Democrats and 
environmentalists. 

Mr Schroder’s campaign, 
by contrast, is concentrating 
on the middle ground, seek- 



Schroder: Tapping a diffuse 
yearning for change 


ing to woo traditional Kohl 
supporters and the don’t- 
knows, and keeping open the 
option of a “grand coalition'* 
between Social and Christian 
Democrats, the most popular 
outcome among the electorate 


and the one believed most 
likely by pundits and voters. 

But there is no room for Mr 
Kohl in a such a scheme and 
yesterday he promised that 
“there will not be a grand co- 
alition”, although one of his 
campaign aides contradicted 
that view. 

By the banks of the Rhine 
on Saturday evening, Mr 
Schroder, hoarse from a pun- 
ishing round of campaigning, 
promised that an SPD-led gov- 
ernment would stand or foil 
on its record in cutting unem- 
ployment. and appealed to the 
less well-off by playing on his 
poor-boy origins in post-war 
northern Germany. ‘1 know 
where I come from and I 
know where I belong,” he 
declared. 

With unemployment fa Tiin g 
to nearly 4 million after nudg- 
ing a record 6 minion earlier 
this year, Mr Kohl claimed 
credit for tackling what is the 
key election issue. 
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Sumatran mass 
graves found 


John Agfionby In Jakarta 


T HE remains of 21 bodies 
were unearthed from 
multiple graves at the 
weekend by Indonesian 
human rights commissioners 
In the north Sumatran prov- 
ince of Aceh. 

The discovery reinforces 
locals' claims that atrocities 
were committed by the army 
during the regime of the dicta- 
tor Suharto. Watched by hun- 
dreds of people, the investiga- 
tors dug up 12 sets of remains 
at one she and nine bodies at 
three other locations. 

Baharuddin Lopa, the team 
leader and secretary-general 
of the country’s human rights 
commission, said the remains 
were incontestable proof of 
human rights violations. 

"I don't want to hear any 
government official pretend 
that the widespread k i l li n g of 
civilians during the military 
operations in Aceh never oc- 
curred.” he said. Be added 
that one site, at Buki Sen tang 
in the far north, might con- 
tain more than 100 bodies. 

The team took the remains 
to north Sumatra’s main city, 
Medan, for further examina- 
tion. The exhumations are ex- 
pected to continue tomorrow. 
The Jakarta Poet quoted 


Yusuf Kasim, the village chief 
in 1991 when many of the vic- 
tims were buried at Bukit 
Sentang, as saying he had lost 
count of the number of people 
buried there. 

He said many of the victims 
had been brought to the site 
alive. Same were forced to 
kneel at the edge erf 1 a pit and 
shot at point-blank range. 

“Others were shoved into 
the grave and asked to lay 
side by side, like the salted 
fish you see in the market, be- 
fore their bodies were riddled 
with bullets," he said. 

Local organisations esti- 
mate the number of victims at 
anywhere between 3.000 and 
39,000. Most of the killings are 
thought to have been commit- 
ted between 1989 and 1992, at 
the height of the separatist 
rising. Hundreds of women 
were reportedly raped by 
soldiers. 

In 1991 Aceh was made a 
military operations area, giv- 
ing the army a free rein to 
crush the separatists. Two 
weeks ago General W Iran to. 
the armed farces commander, 
lifted the special status, apolo- 
gised far any human rights vi- 
olations and promised to 
withdraw all but the local ter- 
ritorial troops. The first 
hatch of special forces left last 
week. 


Brazil warms to 
a drop of Scotch 


Alex Bellos in Rio de Janeiro 


B ETTER known for its 
tropical beaches. 
Brazil 1 Is an unlikely 
beacon of Celtic culture, 
bnt it is borne to the world’s 
largest collection of Scotch 
whisky. 

Clalve Vidiz has collected 
more than 3,000 different 
bottles of it. Including some 
more than 100 years old, at 
his private museum in the 
industrial city of Sao Paulo. 

Now recognised as a 
whisky expert, he is often 
consulted by drinks compa- 
nies as they launch new 
brands, and the beads of 
foreign distilleries. 

”1 agree It totally crazy,” 
he said. “It would be like 
me going to Glasgow and 
finding the world’s largest 
collection of cachaca [Bra- 
zilian sugar cane spirit].” 

For Ms work as an am- 
bassador for whisky, Mr 
udiz has been awarded the' 
highest honour by the whis- 
ky community. He was 
made a Keeper of the 
Qaalch in 1992, a title 
shared with Prince Charles 
and Ronald Reagan. 

In a week’s time Mr Vi- 
diz, the retired managing 
director of a petrochemical 


company, will Inaugurate 
the Brazilian chapter of 
The Keepers of The Quaich. 
confirming Brazil’s impor- 
tance to whisky culture. 
Germany is the only other 
country with a chapter. 

Mr Vidiz built his mu- 
seum in the 1980s. Next to 
it he built a Scottish pub, 
which has original features 
such as a dartboard, hag- 
pipes and maps of the 
homeland. He commis- 
sioned a Brazilian carpen- 
ter to make pub stools 
based on measurements 
and designs from Scotland. 

His passion for whisky is 
common in Brazil, where it 
is regarded as a symbol of 
luxury. JGQs Association of 
Brazilian Whisky Collectors 
has more then 400 members. 

The whisky market in 
Latin America is booming. 
Exports to Brazil were np 
10 per cent per cent last 
year, making it the second 
largest, jnarket- -In— the 
region after Venezuela. 

Mr Vidiz believes Brazil- 
ians and whisky were made 
for each other, partly be- 
cause Brazilians love status 
symbols- “It’s just like 
Scotland here,” he said. “Tf 
you don’t take a very good 
scotch to a party, the party 
will be no good.” 


News in brief 


Aung San Suu Kyi’s 
doctors kept away 


BURMA’S military government has barred doctors from visit- 
ing the apposition leader Aung San Suu Kyi, who Is suffering 
from kidney problems, her political party, the National League 
for Democracy, said yesterday. 

She has entered the 12th day of a protest, camped in a van 
with three colleagues on a rural road 19 miles from the capital 
Rangoon. 

The regime, which restricts her right to travel outside Ran- 
goon, has refused to let her visit the city of Basse in. where she 
intended to meet members of her party. 

"The personal physicians of Aung San Suu Kyi were not 
allowed to see her,” said Tin Oo, the vice-chairman of the NLD. 
No reason was given, he said. — AP, Rangoon. 


Abacha’s son arrested 


A TEENAGE son of the late dictator Sani Abacha was arrested at 
an International airport in northern Nigeria after pointing a 
pistol at security officers, a newspaper reported yesterday. 

Sadiq Abacha was arrested on Tuesday at Kano airport, the 
Lagos Gtuudian reported, after pulling out the gun during a 
routine security check. He was freed after identifying himself as 
Abacha’s son. Hi? had two loaded pistols and an unknown amount 
of foreign currency. — AP, Logos. 


Hurricane strengthens 


A HURRICANE in the Atlantic has strengthened to become a 
300 miletong storm skirting sparsely populated Bahamian is- 
lands on a route that could threaten the eastern United States. 

Meteorologists warned Florida residents to be ready to “take 
quick action” ifHurricane Bonnie changed course, saying it could 
hit the coast with winds of more than 110 mph. — AP. Nassau. 


Gaudi ‘deserves sainthood’ 


THE Vatican should consider beatifying the Catalan architect 
Antonio Gaudi. the Archbishop of Barcelona said. The creator erf 
the city’s still-incomplete Sagrada Familia Cathedral and other 
eye-catching modernist buildings worked through “deep and 
constant contemplation of the mysteries of faith”, Bishop Ricard 
Maria Carles told parishioners. 

“Antonio Gaudi, architect, universal Catalan and lay mystic, 
deserves to be studied as a Candida tefor sainthood," he said. 
Gaudi died in 1926. —AP. Barcelona. 


Card players trump computer 


ARTIFICIAL intelligence lost out to humans in the first interna- 
tional bridge showdown between 34 of the world's top players and 
a computer program called GIB. 

Michael Rosenberg, an American aged 44 . won the gold medal 
in the par contest in ZJHe. GIB. or “Goren In a Box" — named In 
honour of Charles Goren. who helped to popularise bridge in the 
1940 s— finished in 12 th place. Loaded in a personal computer, it 
had been favoured to win. 

About 5^000 players from 80 countries are competing in the 
World Bridgeffiamplonships-to-theFtencfo city. - — AP. Lille. 


’Lucky’ stones injure 800 


A TRADITIONAL stone-throwing tattle between rival villages in 
central India left 800 people injured. Twenty-five people were in a 
critical condition after residents ofthe two villages near Chfcind- 
wara. in Madhya Pradesh state, lined up across a river to hurl 
stones and abuse at one .mother. Getting Injured is considered a 
good omen. — AJP, Near Delhi 
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©Bonn 


T tTF.TR hungry races 
pressed against the 
plate-glass of a hugely 
successful Scandinavian de- 
partment store, the consum- 
ers of Cologne clamoured for 
entry to the shoppers’ 
temple — hundreds of punt- 
ers desperate to spend their 
money confronting elec- 
tronic doors which defi- 
antly refused to open. 

A little notice on the door 
explained why. “Dear cus- 
tomers, the works council is 
having a meeting. The store 
opening has been delayed 
for two hours.” And that 
was that Tough luck. Stand 
around in the wind or rain 
and wait to be admitted. 

If the megastore seemed 
less than keen on parting 
you Cram your D-marks, you 
could always try the ubiqui- 
tous fruit and veg markets 
which decorate every Ger- 
man town centre. Except 
that the vendors are liable to 
turn apoplectic if you finger 
a pea ch or a pear. Like the 
IKEA works council, the 
market vendors, too. have 
their notices posted. “No 
touching*', warn the signs 
and they're meant seri- 
ously. “Why?” I asked one 
potato peddler. His face 
creased in bewilderment, 
clearly unused to being 
questioned. “Don’t ask me, 
you’ll need to ask my boss.” 
Orders are orders and rules 
are rules. If Anglo-Saxon 
retail philosophy elevates 
the customer to the status of 
long, there is nothing royal 
about the consumer In 
Germany. 

Urgently needing a couple 
of pounds of potatoes one 
evening. I slipped out of the 
office early to rush to the 
Bonn market where the ven- 
dors were packing up at half 
past five. “Can I have a kilo 
of those?” I pointed long- 
ingly, confronting one stall- 
owner who gave a credible 
impression of wanting to 
sell potatoes. “No,” came the 
curt and devasta ting reply, 
“we’re taking the rest of the 
night off.” Tough luck. 

Ever come across a mar- 
ket vendor who doesn't want 
to sell you a pound of spuds? 
Bonn’s the place. Or flying 
to Prague one morning from 
Cologne airport. I turned up 
to collect the ticket and did 
what any “normal" travel- 
ler would do — fished out 
the plastic. “Sony, no credit 
cards, cash only.” Tough 
luck, yet again. 

I N SHORT, in Europe's 
mightiest and wealthiest 
economy , the shopping 
and binge ing urge is con- 
stantly frustrated by an atti- 
tude that sees the consumer 
as a pest. Depending on your 
point of view, there is a posi- 
tive aspect to the rampant 
client hostility. The restric- 
tive shopping hours that so 
enrage Anglo-Americans 
living in Germany mean 
that the country is merci- 
fully spared the shopping 
mall culture which has van- 
quished Britain, and Sun- 
days are a shopping-free 
zone. 

But despite a modest 
relaxation of permitted 
opening hours decided 20 
months ago, which. Inter 
alia, allows bakers to sell 
fresh bread for three boon 
on Sundays, it's nigh impos- 
sible to get your breakfast 
Broetchen on the one day of 
the week you have the time 
to/tyoy them. 



A war about 
nothing 


With ‘enemies’ like these, Clinton 
needs candid friends - like us 



the news came 
' through of the savage 
bomb attacks on the 
American Embassies in Nai- 
robi and Dar es Salaam, the 
whole world was as shocked 
as by the tragedy at Omagh, 
and sympathy poured out for 
the injured and the relatives 
of throe who died. It was a 
hideous crime that no one can 
condone and it raises very 
serious issues in the conduct 
of international relations to 
which answers must be 
found. 

But the decision of a belea- 
guered president to reply by 
ordering air attacks, with 
Cruise missiles, against a 
pharmaceutical factory in the 
Sudan and targets in Afghani- 
stan has Lost much of that 
sympathy, especially as many 
Innocent people have been 
killed or injured. 

Many of those who under- 
stand the strong emotions 
raised in America, and the 
demand for action, fear that 
the US has begun a new cold 
war a gains t its critics in the 
Muslim world, branding them 
all as terrorists. Given the 
widespread doubts raised 
about the wisdom of respond- 
ing in that way, the decision 
of the Prime Minister to issue 
an immediate statement of 
support for these bombing 
raids is even more 
astonishing. 

Britain Is a permanent 
member of the UN Security 
Council, charged with acting 
to deal with all threats to 
world peace •— yet we made 
no attempt to have the issue 
raised there. Britain is an 
active member of the Euro- 
pean Union, now pledged to 
co-operate in international af- 
fairs — yet no move was made 
to seek the views of our part- 
ners there. 

Britain plays a leading rule 
in a Commonwealth which 


includes Muslim states such 
as Pakistan — but they were 
not asked for then- advice. 

Once again we have seen 
the spectacle of London giv- 
ing uncritical backing to 
whatever Washington decides 
to do — as happened over the 
Iraq crisis in February when 
the US and Britain were abso- 
lutely isolated in their desire 
to bomb Saddam. 

The parallel with Northern 
Ireland, where tit-for-tat 
bombings have been de- 
nounced by President Clin- 
ton, and a peace process is 
now under way, comes 
readily to mind. 

And in his Observer article 
yesterday the Prime Minister 
made it clear that he did not 
favour the use of the SAS to 
“take out known terrorists” 
— yet that is exactly what 
Clinton has tried to do. 

It is also clear that random 
“punishment heatings" of 
nations suspected of being in- 
volved is contrary to interna- 
tional law and the charter of 
the United Nations itself, and 
if adopted by others could 
lead the world back to the law 
of the jungle. 

At a time when serious con- 
sideration is being given to 
the establishment of a perma- 
nent international war 
crimes tribunal would the in- 
nocent victims of these 
Cruise missile attacks be able 
to lake their case there for 
adjudication? Another impact 
of this affair which has dis- 
turbed fair-minded people is 
the double standards in West- 
ern international policy, 
where Israel and Turkey are 
protected by the US at the 
Security Council while others 
are denounced. 

Osama Bln Laden was 
trained and funded by the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
when the Americans were 
using fundamentalist Mus- 


lims to undermine commu- 
nism, and when terrorism 
against Soviet targets made 
you a freedom fighter. State- 
ments attributed to Bln Laden 
that all Americans should be 
killed are part of the same 
wild rhetoric we heard from 
Reagan when he described 
tiie Soviet Union as an evil 
empire and won widespread 
backing from American 
fundamentalists. 

History should surely now 
have taught us that the only 
effective weapon against 
terrorism is diplomacy de- 
signed to remove the -causes 


Muslim anger 
against the US is a 
response to its 
conduct over the 
Middle East, when 
regular UN vetoes 
have been used to 
protect Israel 


of the hatred which fuels it as 
we have seen in so many 
parts of the world. 

Muslim anger against 
America must be understood: 
it is a response to the conduct 
of the US over the Middle 
East when regular vetoes — 
32 in all — have been used to 
protect Israel at the Security 
Council, and where Washing- 
ton has insisted on the main- 
tenance of the cruel sanctions 
against the people of Iraq, 
500,000 of whom have died, 
when the victims have no 
power to overthrow the Iraqi 
Government 

Our “special relationship” 
with America is based upon 


the feet that the US supplies 
us with nuclear weapons and 
helps us to pretend that they 
are an independent deterrent 
— which they are not since 
without the use of the Ameri- 
can global satellite guidance 
system they cannot be used. 

In return we allow the 
Americans to supervise our 
own intelligence services, 
maintain their own nuclear 
bases here Including the spy 
base at Men with Camp, a n d 
do what they ten us to do. 

In November 1950, Prime 
Minister Clement Attiee flew 
to Washington to warn Tru- 
man not to launch a nuclear 
attack on Korea, and his mis- 
sion was successful. That sort 
of plain talking by one friend 
to another is what a real 
special relationship should 
mean, and we need to hear it 
a gain now. 

President Eisenhower was 
an equally candid friend 
when he ordered Eden to end 
the Suez war at a time when 
Britain was being told that 
Nasser was another Musso- 
lini who had to be stopped at 
all costs. 

If parliament is recalled to 
enact emergency legislation 
in Northern Ireland, Minis- 
ters must be held to account 
for their failure to bring some 
common sense to bear In this 
dangerous situation before it 
gets worse. 

Meanwhile it would help us 
all to see our way through 
these dangers if we studied 
our history more carefully 
and encouraged free debates 
of alternatives. 


Tony Bonn, the longest serving 
MP and former chairman of the • 
Labour Party, served In the RAF 
in the Middle East during the 
second world war, travelled 
widely there as Energy 
Secretary, and has campaignedj 
to end the sanctions against Ir 


Break this barrier 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


T HE old familiar feces 
were all there — the 
postgraduate student 
who spoke nostalgically of 
occupations and sit-ins, the 
lady (with a barely discern- 
ible foreign accent) who 
believed that we must 
stand on principle and the 
trade unionist who prom- 
ised support and solidar- 
ity. Outside the door, there 
were even men — strangely 
old for such childish non- 
sense — selling Socialist 
Worker. It was just like old 
times. But sentimentalist 
though 1 am. I felt no Joy at 
returning to the Friends* 
Meeting House for another 
protest. Most of the packed 
hall felt the same. Many of 
ns. who had campaigned 
against assorted injustices 
from the poll tax to pre- 
scription charges, had 
hoped that alter the gen- 
eral election we would 
spend our evenings peace- 
home, Last Thurs- 


day evening’s gathering 
was not entirely typical of 
what might be described as 
the traditional protest. The 
men and women in the 
body of the hall we^e. on 
average, more erudite than 
the crowds which had 
chanted “Maggie. Maggie. 
Maggie. Out! Outi Out!’’. 
And the cause for which we 
campaigned did not have 
the emotional appeal of 
Stop the War Now! 

Indeed, it will be dis- 
missed by philistines as not 
worth national time or 
effort. For we had gathered 

together to “keep the Brit- 
ish Library free". 

That slogan sounds like 
part of the dialogue for a 
new film version of 1984 in 
which a braver and more 
Intellectual Winston Smith 
fights back against Big 
Brother by demanding that 
the Thought Police allow 
books, not written in New- 
speak, to be freely avail- 
able. In feet, we were all ob- 
jecting to the proposal that 
the British Library — ac- 
cording to the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which It now 
operates, a “national cen- 
tre for reference, study. 


bibliographic and other in- 
formation services” — 
should introduce admission 
charges. 

The proposed fee is cer- 
tainly not a fortune. And to 
many writers — me 
amongst them — it will be 
well worth paying; But a 
morning in thb manuscript 
room will convince most 
observers that £300 is more 
than some of the men and 
women working there can 
pay. They axe not derelicts 
who have come out of the 
Enston-Road cold, or eccen- 
trics attempting to discover 
the date of the end of the 
world, but scholars and 
writers — or at least poten- 
tial scholars and w riters. 
The potential will never be 
realised if they are denied 
access to the books which 
they need to read. 

It Is easy to imagine the 
British Library as part of 
this country’s literate past 
— a place where William, 
Duke of Gloucester, com- 
plained to Edward Gibbon, 
“Another damned, think, 
square book! Always 
scribble, scribble, 
scribble!*', and the reading 
room in which Earl Mars 


brilliantly analysed and 
woefully misunderstood 
capitalism. In fact, it is a 
place where real work is 
done. The country would be 
the poorer if some of the 
men and women who are 
working there today were 
priced out by a charge 
which can be avoided. 

Sir John Ashworth 
(chairman of the British 
Library and. when he was 


Some people 
working in the 
British Library can’t 
afford a fee of £300 


director of the London 
School of Economics, prin- 
cipal proponent of the idea 
that students should pay 
“top-up” fees) may believe 
that charging is right in it- 
self — echoing David Ricar- 
do’s notion that the “de- 
mand for free goods Is 
infinite and, therefore, can 
never be met in a way 
which wisely allocates 
available resources”. I, on 


the other hand, do not be- 
lieve that rich writers are 
the best writers or that 
rationing by price is the 
ideal way to distribute 
learning. What he and L 
however, must agree is that 
an annual entry fee of £300 
— estimated to raise £3-6 
million in a frill year — will 
make much of a hole in the 
£20 million deficit. Mach 
good work will be frus- 
trated for what, to the Gov- 
ernment, is peanuts. 

It is the apparent point- 
lessness of tiie enforced sac- 
rifice which worries me the 
most — more even than the 
absurdity of spending so 
much time and money on a 
magnificent new library 
and then preventing hun- 
dreds (perhaps thousands) 
of readers from getting any 
further than Isaac New- 
ton's statue at the gate. 
That financial decision 
must have had a sub-text, 
and I fear it is the view that 
anything worth having 
most be paid for. 

Unfortunately the Idea is 
contagious. If the British 
Library charges an en- 
trance fee, barbarians will 
begin to argue that local li- 


braries should do the same. 
Sooner or later, although 
European law prevents us 
from taxing reading, we 
will be paying for the right 
to borrow books. Then the 
libraries will be privatised. 
Do not say that It cannot 
possibly happen. We all 
said that about private 
prisons. 

Last Thursday night all 
sorts of schemes were ad- 
vanced for raising the 
money which would make 
the fee unnecessary. Some 
speakers suggested that the 
European Union should be 
asked to help. Everybody 
thought it absurd to spend 
so much on the Millennium 
Dome, when so little could 
solve the British Library's 
problem. The only practical 
solution is for Chris Smith 
— a minister I have been 
happy to praise in this 
column — to treat the Brit- 
ish Library as he has 
treated the national muse- 
ums. He should offer them 
an extra £5 million a year, 
dependent on them aban- 
doning the idea of fees. 
Public opinion would do 
the rest. Why not write 
tell him so? 



W E FIND them odd, we 
English. In their ob- 
session with things 
long past the slights, the 
grudges, the Easter rising and 
tho aptnny? faniwg K, thf» 
battles for forgotten spoils an 
forgotten spots. They seem 
cursed by their history. They 
always remember. They will 
remember Omagh too. 

We are superior brings, we 
ourselves, because no such 
incubus stays with us. Our 
castles and stately homes are 
all around, a national trust 
But they are merely beautiful 
objects, without the resonance 
of UTe. Our relevance Is here 
and now and our memories 
an short That is the modern, 
rational way to be. 

Yet here I am, in an un- 
known partof familiar 
country. Conimont is nothing 
much, a tiny town tucked 
away where valleys meet in 
the southern Vosge ctf Alsace 
Lorraine. It has a campsite 
and a few shops and a tourist 
office — but the big tourist 
guides do not recognise its ex- 
istence. Only death defines 
Conimont 

There is a bare little square 
In front of Ihe Maine and an 
ugly monument in red stone, 
redeemed by the flowers 
which surround it You come, 
after a time, to look for these 
monuments, to pause in 
silence before them. 

Between 1914 and 1918 — 
count them one by one — 273 
young men from C onim ont 
went to war and died in the 
trenches of shrapnel and bayo- 
net Emile and Leon and Paul 
Leduc. Henri and Charles and 
Albert MougeL Albert and 
Joseph and Loui Mougtn. 

Four men called Blaise and 
four more called Pierrot And 
10 — count them again — from 
the family Gemin. 

They are in no sense alone. 
In Gerardmer, a spa town 20 
kilometres north, the memo- 
rial is a tower of grey granite, 
and there are over 340 names 
to read. In Le Ventron. a ham- 
let down the road, the pocket 
handkerchief of a grave- 
yard remembers 64 local souls 
who went to war and never 
returned. Across the valley in 

LuzueU. the list— 215 namw 
long — stands just Inside the 
door of the church. 

This is carnage on an un- 
imaginable scale. We know, 
because we were dryly taught 
so, that over 10 million people 
died in the war they called the 
Great War. We may recall that 
900.000 or so of them were 
British, hut we are hazy about 
the 1.7 m in inn R ussians and 
the 1-8 minio n young Germans 
and the L2 mill in n called to 
serve the decaying hulk of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
in particular, I suspect, 
do not realise that nearly 
1.4 million French soldiers, 
their ranks neatly arranged 
on the stones, marched to their 
death. 

T HE memorials of Alsace 
Lorraine make the con- 
trast between 1914-1918 
and 1939-1945 agonisingly 
dear. It was the first war 
which killed a generation 
here. The lists of the second 
war are only 30 or 40 names 
long. Just over 214JW0 French 
soldiers died in the war, and 
just over 264.000 Brits. The 
suffering in the Soviet Union 
and Germany was terrible for 
soldiers and civilians 
the toll of the Holocaust 
remains an open wound. But 
in France, as in Britain, the 
Great War was the mincer. 
Take 64 men from a hamlet 
like Le Ventron and there are 
only the old and the grieving 
women left How is it possible 
to forget such desolation? It 
does not come to us across the 
mists of centuries, the days of 
King Billy celebrated In 
sounding brass by men in 
tight suits. There are stiD a 
few, in utmost decrepitude, 
who remember Verdun and 
the Somme — just as there are 
many more In Conimont who 
were there in the winter of 
1944 when the allied armies, 
and a French general, drove 
out the Germans once again. 
Alsace and Lorraine have 

chang pd hands and al)a . 

gianoes four times in what we 


loosely call the modern his- 
tory of Europe. How is that to 
be forgotten? 

In many ways, of course, the 
memories remain. There are 
the poems of Sassoon and 
Owen and the histories and 
the novels. But such remem- 
brances are not true remem- 
bering. They dust with the 
years and they wither as the 
people who were there, the 
people of experience, depart 
the scene. Very, very soon 
there will be nobody led: and 
then what «haii we make of 
the war to end all wars which, 
in feet, planted the seeds of 
another? 

Few now choose to recall 
the conflict except In terms of 
slaughter, of lions led by don- 
keys. Only the smell of the 
blood Ungers. We do not know 
what this war was about or 
who started it In any meaning- 
ful sense. 

We have never seen the first 
world war whole and we wish 
to shut it from our minds. The 
memorials of Alsace have 
their subsidiary plaques to the 
dead oflndo-Chlna and Alge- 
ria: more futilities in search of 
a cause worth raising the flag 
over. Americans still divide 
with the lines of their civil 
war. They think they under- 
stand because they know what 
it was about But Vietnam? 
What did that mean? And the 
Great War is yet more impene- 
trable. But Ftunce, along these 
valleys, has something to 
remember that makes sense. 
Its churches and Its public 
buildings are still pock- 
marked from the fire of guns. 
The flowers by the graves are 
kept fresh every morning. 

Hoe the past is not people 
who died long ago and for 
away. It is written across the 
villages where people live. 

We, we English, may com- 
prehend little of this. We have 
moved on. But from Verdun to 
Strasbourg and down through 
the Vosge, moving on is not an 
option. Two monstrous wars 
in tiie century that is just end- 



We have never seen 
the first world war 
whole and we shut 
it from our minds 


tag, our century, have left 
their scars, and those scars an 
fresh like the flowers. 

When Kohl or Chirac talk ol 
the European Union, they still 
set its role as a keeper of the 
peace at the heart of the enter- 
prise. Familiarly, British lead 
ers stretch and suppress a 
yawn. Is not the peace se- 
cured? Aren’t these more el- 
derly men entrapped in their 
own version of history? Yet 
the history In Conimont is pal 
pable. A new generation of Le 
Dues own the local hotel. 
There are Mougeis and Mou- 
gtas digging to their hillside 
gardens. The destruction of 
the Gemin dan is still a shud- 
der that remains. The inhabit- 
ants of this little town are 
right to remember. And we, 
somehow, should strive to 
remember too. 

Remember a war which left 
8'A million dead, a war borne 
to blander and Inertia which 
the statesmen could not con- 
trol and to which the generals 
to their braid had no answer, 
A war of miscalculation and 
waste and greed and redun- 
dant sacrifice. A war about 
nothing. 

Does that sound familiar? Is 
the Europe of today —and the 
world of Sudan and Afghani- 
stan — beyond such idiocies? 
You dare not hope so when 
you inspect the chronicle of 
the victims of our greatest, be- 
cause most meaningless, folly. 
Sometimes it is not just sen- ' 
sible, but imperative, to 
remember. 
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‘The world is safer when 
Clinton has his hand down 
his trousers rather than his 
finger on the button’ 

Rebecca Sissons, Letters 


Panic 

stations 

Let’s take a deep breath 

THE NEXT few days are going to take 
nerve. A collective pace backwards a 
deep breath by governments and market- 
makers is needed. Among near-certainties 
are that there will be response to the 
American missile strikes; we have re- 
entered a protracted period of high civil 
alert Meanwhile problems of finance and 
production in Russia are going to worsen 
while the Japanese “reform package” wiQ 
be neither speedy in effect nor revolu- 
tionary. Yet there is no world crisis. Eco- 
nomic conditions continue to improve on 
the Continent. American capitalism 
remains solid. Twin mistakes beckon. One 
talks about “the world” when problems, 
economic and political, are intelligible and 
dealable-with regionally. The other raises 
easy false hope about longrun problems. . A 
self-denying ordinance by those in leader- 
ship is called for avoid programmatic utter- 
ances and the promise of big changes in 
behaviour in the short run. 


For example. Chancellor Kohl was precip- 
itate in saying “no more help” for Russia. It 
is in Germany's long-run interests for a 
functioning business culture to be estab- 
lished in Russia, whatever the precise form 
of government there. It is not geo-political 
fatalism but sound concern for Germany's 
future that should prompt an attitude of 
flexibility and patience towards Russia. Self- 
denial of a different kind is required from 
our prime minister, too, on his return this 
week. His tear ducts will do over time on foe 
approach to the anniversary of the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales. But Tony Blair 
above all needs objectively to map national 
sensTbhty and public policy. In kinder, 
gentler post-Di Britain is there really less 
tolerance of inequality and more acceptance 
that the public good costs tax revenues — or 
is that mood-swing something for govern- 
ments to engineer, though not so for this 
one? Similarly in Ireland. It is impressive 
how a new mood walks the streets and 
(oddly late) there is purposeful cooperation 
between the Irish and. British governments. 
But those murdered a week ago in Omagh 
are not the first victims identified as harbin- 
gers of a new peace. Ireland’s kind of civil 
conflict does not just en£ like conventional 
warfare between states. The die-hards 
might, this past week, have been running 
for cover, but they will recover their nerve. 


The political settlement that might, finally, 
marginalise them into the status of 
is there in outline. But making it work will 
take marathon and unglamarous talk ses- 
sions, the smoothing over of- countless diffi- 
culties and permanent political courage — 
like holding to the terms of foe Good Friday 
accords. 

The West must not let its preccupation 
with security during, the weeks to come 
obscure Ireland’s greatest lesson. Short of 
genocide the bases of terrorism will dry up 
only if th er e is political accord. Has Islamic 
fhndametahsm really been shown to be so 
different an historical phenomenon that it 
escapes entirely the logic of internati onal 
relations in which states make and keep 
agreements with one another? The case for 
Palestinian statehood is a security one. And 
states, too. are not yet drowned in the 
depths of inte rna tional trade a nd transna- 
tional ownership. One of the deadliest lega- 
cies of the period of monetarist experiment 
during the past two decades is economic 
fatalism, the belief that market forces are 
inarorahlft, tha t p rime and fi nance minis- 
ters bob like corks on the seas of globalisa- 
tion. Political will still matters. Saying that 
will not of course help the massive task of 
institutional construction needed in Russia, 
perhaps also in Japan. Saying that does not 
invalidate the experience and legitimate 


self-interest of bankers and managers of 
capitaL It does, however, suggest the mea- 
sure of the challenge facing elected leaders 
in the West this week. Calm deliberation, a 
vintage British prime minister once said, 
untangles every knot As a guide to state- 
manshtp that remains the only adage. 


New class deal 

Schools could get real 

THOSE WHO complain about the schools’ 
remoteness from “real life” ought to wel- 
come the Government’s proposals for get- 
ting the unemployed on New Deal schemes 
into the classrooms as teachers’ aides. What 
could be more real than life on benefits and 
schemes so what could be more educational 
than foe insertion of that experience into 
schools? The unemployed are, after all, well- 
equipped for education. They know a thing 
or two about industrial structure, “downsiz- 
ing”, the search for shareholder value, even 
that delight of central bankers’ the non- 
accelerating inflation rate of unemploy- 
ment The New Deal is not, even in the most 
favourable economic circumstances, even if 
it offered the most fitting schemes of experi- 
ence-getting and training, going to guaran- 
tee all its graduates get jobs so the presence 


of the unemployed in the classroom m i g ht 
offer students a useful glimpse of their own 
ftiture. Peter Hain, the Welsh Office minis- 
ter leading on the new scheme, says the 
unemployed have unused talents. We have 
to hope he is right but he perhaps should 
have added they may also need to change 
their minds about the utility of formal 
schooling. If unemployment for some people 
is in some part a result of a bad time in the 
classroom and academic foil ure it wouldn’t 
do to have that repeated. 

Teachers are, understandably, concerned 
about dilution and rightly fear a situation in 
which they spend as much time worrying 
about their assistant as attending to their 
students. But with training, these New Deal 
classroom adjuncts could be a real bonus to 
schools. Like Romans of old they might sit 
at the back with rods keeping an eye on 
discipline. Alternatively they might offer 
•access to that grail of classroom tuition, one 
to one conversation and attention. But they 
are going to have to enlist in the culture and 
approach of the school they are working in. 
It wouldn’t do to have New Deal recruits 
coining fired with the teaching methods 
favoured by the school of bard knocks. If 
(there is argument but the basic point holds) 
fewer children per adult are engaged in 
teaching and learning, then more bodies in 
schools must be reckoned a plus. 


£ 



Letters to the Editor 


Everyone fails 
to measure up 

Y OU accuse the examination 
boards of". . . a lamentable 
exercise which would have 
been foiled by any mathemat- 
ics examiner" (Leader, August 
20). They are merely following 
the example set by successive 
Education Secretaries, foe 
bead of Ofated and Guardian 
education correspondents. 
When national curriculum 
was introduced level 4 was set 
at the standard expected of the 
average 1 1 -year-oM and level 2 
at that for the average 7-year- 
nld. After the levels have been 
established the word average 
mysteriously disappears from 
later documentation. Result 
publishable tests are intro- 
duced and— gueJ/ehorreur — 
approximately 60 per cent of 
the country’s children are 
above average and the other 50 
per cent below. Obviously this 
is totally unacceptable and Mr 
Btunkett, Mr Woodentopand 
the Guardian have all mad e it 
dear that they will continue to 
slag off teachers until ® per 
cent of the country's children 
are above average. 

Denis Beaumont. 
Wolverhampton. 

I HAVE obtained A level 
I passes In maths and Spanish, 
and found each of them to 
require a high standard of hard 
work. The Spanish exam took 
place this summer. The 
exam was in 1965. 

William Malcolm. 
Warrington. 


> tricity company told me 
they would soon he aide to pro- 
vide me with ray gas supply, 
and it would be cheaper than 
purchasing it from my gas com- 
pany. Today I received a com- 
munication from my gas com- 
pany telling me that soon they 
would be able to provide my 
electricity, more cheaply than 
my electricity company. Would 
it make more sense if each 
company were to reduce the 
price of their product? Or per- 
haps it might even be better if 
all public utilities were 
nationalised. 

Brian Thompson. 

Ipswich 

I SUPPOSE (Baby to spice up 
I Posh life. August 22) Victoria 
Adams knew David Beckham 
was the father when she felt a 
surreptitious kick. 

REFeruer. 

Birmingham. 


It wasn’t self defence 


Y OU criticise the US 

bombing of Afghanistan 
and Sudan (Leader, 
August 22) solely from the 
legal perspective of Article 51 
of the UN Charter. Since the 
terrorist attacks in east Af- 
rica were not against US terri- 
tory, US armed forces or a US . 
head of state, they do not con- 
stitute an "armed attack" for 
the purpose of triggering 
Article 51. 

Since Article 52 uses the 
term “inherent", this ensures 
that the right of self-defence is 
incorporated into the Charter 
and pre-dates it However, this 
right ofself-defeiee is a pre- 
cise and limited concept for- 
mulatecL ironically, by a for- 
mer US Secretary of State. 

Daniel Webster, in his cele- 
brated Note of April 24, 1841, 
requiring Britain to show a 
“necessity for self-defence, in- 
stant. overwhelming. Leaving 
no choice of means and no mo- 
ment for deliberation”. None 
ofthese elements was present 
to justify the US attacks. 

Therefore, we are left with 
the doctrine of reprisal in 
order to justify the US action. 
On April 8, 19G4. the Security 
Council adopted, without dis- 
sent, a resolution condemning 
reprisals as "incompatible 
with the purposes and princi- 
ples of the United Nations". 

The way to deal with an un- 
lawful act is not to retaliate 
with another unlawful act 
This undermines the carefully 
constructed rules and proce- 
dures upon which world order 
ultimately depends — to the 
detriment of us all. 

David A Sager. 

London. 

T HE self-defence provisions 
of the UN Charter are 
dearly designed to cover cir- 
cumstances in which it is im- 
possible or unfeasible to refer 
an act of aggression to the Se- 
curity Council; for example, in 
1990, the Kuwaiti government 
obviously did not need the 
permission of the UN to res- 
pond forcibly to the Iraqi inva- 
sion of their country. Article 
51 could also be used to legiti- 
mate action if the Security 
ftoHncil is unwilling or unabl e 
to act, or in the foce cf an im- 
mediate threat, when delay 
could bring disaster. None of 
this applies to the bombing of 
a chemicals fectory or a train- 
ing camp. Not only was this an 
illegal act, it was politically 


stupid, drawing world atten- 
tion away fivun the killing of 
so many innocents in Kenya 
ami Tanzania, and giving the 
murderers who carried 

fHlt thOS** nr +lrtna tho 
s tanding fogy daair a twit do 

not deserve. 

It is sad that the British gov- 
ernment should feel obliged to 
support this unlawful stupid- 
ity, especially given the over- 
reaction of the Foreign Secre- 
tary to a relatively minor and 
benign breach of a UN 
resolution over Sierra Leone 
earlier this year 
Chris Brown, 

Professor of Politics, 
University of Southampton, 

| SINCERELY hope that Is- 
I lamlr extremists really were 
behind last week's US Em- 
bassy bombings. It hmst be 
remembered that Islamic ex- 
tremists were blamed for all 
recent terrorist bombs against 
America — but this was dis- 
proved time and again. Of 
course Islamic extremism is a 
threat to Western-style democ- 
racies bat, as was shown last 
week end, so is Christian ex- 

I ■ wilgltl. 

It is notable that the US 
chose countries which are 
riven with civil war and in no 
position to fight back. Amer- 
ica must not ignore extrem- 
ism, but neither most it 
launch unilateral atta cks 
against countries too weak to 
defend themselves. 

Nick Boorer. 

Seaford, Lines. 

C AN we take it that Tony 

Blair ’Q “tftfail ftoiftr y ninn - 

tion to wage war against 
terrorism wherever it strikes" 
and his unquestioned support 
for the American missile 
strikes mean we can expect 
without any consultation with 
other governments, that he Is 
planning to resolve Irish 
terrorism through missile 
strikes on the Real IRA in 
Dundalk? If not, could it be 
be cau se he thinks the human 
costs in Third World 
countries are less important 
than in the west? Or is he sim- 
ply mindlessly currying 
fevour with his US mentors? 
Prof Vic Allen. 

Keighley, W Yorks. 

T”ONY Blair's hurried sup- 
I port for Clinton’s missile 
attacks may have more to do 
with reciprocity rather than 


poodling. Last year, the US In- 
vested almost twice as much 
in Britain (£9.4bn) as In the 
rest of the EU, and Britain ac- 
counted far two-thirds of all 
European investment in 
America. 

With extra commercial ad- 
vantages from both allowing 
IIS spy bases to operate here 
and having unclear power 
s tanding thanks to American 
weaponry and back-up, foe 
priority for Blair between 
possible reprisals on a few ci- 
vilians and serious harm to 
Britain’s financial status from 
criticising Clinton, was easy. 
It's the economy, stupid. 

Max Hess. 

Folkestone, Kent. 

| tick most people, I find it 

L- difficult to w piai'n "terror- 
ism”. However, your headline 
"Clinton takes revenge" 
(August 21) exposes a human 
instinct that condemns us to 
further atrocities. Isn’t it 
clear that if powerful 
countries do not seek to act 
justly within the law then 
none needs to? Bombing is 
not foe same as bringing to 
justice. How many innocent 
people have been killed this 
time?- 

It is a pity that our own gov- 
ernment can be so avid a sup- 
porter of this alienating 
strategy. 

Philip Lodge. 

St Helens, Merseyside. 

A lthough foe formal 
declaration may be some- 
what delayed, we have just 
seen the beginning of the 
third world war. 

John Griffith. 

Marlow, Bucks. 

W E have all made too 
much of President Clin- 
ton’s association with Monica 
Lewinsky. When Clinton has 
his hands down his trousers 
rather than bis finger on the 
button, foe world must surely 
be a safer place. 

Rebecca Sissons. 

Horsham, West Sussex. 

IN the 1960s, the slogan of 
I Bill Clinton's hippy genera- 
tion was: “Make love, not 
war". Is he now adopting, in 
the manner of so many 
middle-aged apostates, an- 
other, opposing, motto: 

"Make war, not love”? 

Alan Waters. 

Lancaster. 


The Grass Roots and me 



S S A CANDIDATE for 
\ Labour’s National Ex- 
■\ecutive Committee. I 
warn frequently asked: 
you realty lave Tony 
XT'. I — and the five other 
rtbers of the Sparticist 
$s Roots Left Beard All- 
:e — have frequently grap- 
I with this question. The 
wer, if we look honestly 
i our hearts, is: No Tony — 
ion*t love you, Tm afraid, 
tie reason we are standing 
i centre-left NEC slate is 


because we believe that the 
Labour Party should more ac- 
curately reflect foe views of 
Its members. It is all about 
democracy, Tony. Some of us 
— it would be wrong to name 
names — have been accused 
of extremism in the past. This 
charge is deeply wounding 
and I would just like, if you 
will bear with me. to set the 
record straight 
I admit that back to 1962 1 
did offer Tony Benn a salt and 
vinegar crisp at a meeting of 
Sicup CND’s nourishing 
Youth Wing. (“Thanks, 
Luke." he said memorably). I 
am still very close friends 
with Ken Livingstone, and we 
have pledged to die for each 
other, should foe need arise. 
(Let’s hope it doesn’t, Ken!)- 1 
often pop round to Diane Ab- 
bott's house for a cup Of 
cocoa. But this hardly 
amounts to extremism. That 
odious man Tom Sawyer, who 
I recently spotted r umm aging 
through my bins with a de- 
monic glint in his eye, has got 
it all wrong. 


True. I was arrested after 
failing to pay my poR tax back 
in foe . 1980s. And true, I did 
shout: “You fascist. Thatch er- 
worshipptog son of Satan” to 
the magistrate, as they 
dragged me struggling from 
foe dock. But in foe end, if 
you remember, a very, very 
close friend paid my fine. 
(Bless you, Diane, petal). I 
never went to jafl. By this 
time, of course, the Labour 
Party was well on its way to 
becoming a narrow clique of 
yes-men and — shameful 
truth — yes- women. 

For five yearn, I worked 
tirelessly as an Islington 
councillor. In the evening 1 
would set the crossword for 
Labour Briefing, foe left-wing 
paper, using the Nordic 
pseudonym: Ekul Gdinhar. 
Then glory, to all its silky lu- 
minousness, beckoned. I 

remember foe date well: Sat- 
urday. July L, 1995. TO polite 
bat somewhat puzzled ap- 
plause in the imposing sur- 
roundings of Leeds Civic 
HalL I was announced as the 


New Labour candidate for 
Leeds North by North West, a 
fnic ial marginal. 

Little did I know, though, 
that the wrath of the Labour 
High Command was about to 
fell on my head, like a poorly- 
assembled tkea bookshelf. 
The local papers dug up my 
campaign against the poll tax. 


using the headline: “Loony 
Trutsky-Iover to be Labour 
MP”. Before I knew it, the 
NEC had launched Its own 
pathetic witch-hunt. They 
refused to endorse my selec- 
tion, of course. They grilled 
me for three hours. And they 
even asked whether my dec- 
ision to wear red socks that 
morning (another present 
from the ever-thoughtful 
Diane, bless you) amounted to 
a “subversive gesture". I was 
not a "team player”, they 
said, but an “opportunist". 

It is hardly surprising then, 
Tony, that I and five fellow 
Sparticist Grass Roots Left 
Beard ers have come together 
in the way we have. When foe 
Labour Part}' allowed ord- 


A to SAS £f/ZAT»*SQUAnS". AND 
IN MEMORY OF P/ANA, 
NO /^ANOMfNjES ON 
THE WSH BOROBL 



Sick and tired of disability myths 


1 A /HEN wiU you stop taking 
V V government propaganda 
uncritically and swallowing it 
whole (Disabled dismayed at 
‘benefits cuts’, August 22)? 
This old canard about people 
deciding to live the life of 
Riley by going to their friendly 
GP and getting signed off sick 
is completely untrue. 

This was foe story put about 
by foe Tories as an excuse to 
reform Invalidity Benefit, 
which they did some years 
ago. replacing it with Incapac- 
ity Benefit Access to it Is not 
controlled by GPs. Claimants 
must AH out a lengthy ques- 
tionnaire and then go to a 
m e dical examination con- 
ducted by the Benefits Agen- 
cy's own doctors. 

If these are foe sympathetic 
doctors referred to in your 
story, foenTm sure foe Bene- 


fits Agency would like to 
know. Infect, welfare rights 
workers spend a great deal of 
time challenging the results of 
these TnpHlwi examinations, 
which are overwhelming 
againstthe claimant, and win- 
ning a large percentage at ap- 
peal. 

As for there being no review 
of benefit that is also plainly 
■wrong. Benefits can be 
reviewed at any time for a 
number of reasons. 

Please stop doing foe Gov- 
ernment’s dirty work for it in 
publishing this constant 
stream of malicious, menda- 
cious mythology aimed at de- 
stroying the principle of 
national insurance and mak- 
ing disabled people pay the 
cost 

Rochelle Wilson. 

Carlton, Nottingham. 


Voters go for gold (almost) 


B IC Syddique (Letters, 
ugust 21 ) quotes the low 
turnout figures for the Lon- 
don County Council to show 
that there was never a golden 
age of high turnouts in local 
elections. As he notes, de- 
tailed records before 1972 are 
not easily available. 

We are compiling inter-war 
municipal election results, to 
be published shortly (County 
Borough Elections in England 
and Wales. 1919-88, Ashgate 
Press), and the findings so far 
suggest that London was un- 
representative of the country 
as a whole. For instance, 
among the first 12 boroughs 
we have analysed, three had 
average turnout over the 
whole period from 1919 to 1938 
of more than double the Lou- 


don level (Blackburn 70 per 
cent, Barnsley and Barrow ffi} 
per cent). The lowest figures 
were for Birmingham and 
Brighton, both at 38 per cent, 
but still higher than foe 34 per 
cent for London. For the 12 
boroughs combined foe aver- 
age inter-war turnout was 49 
per cent Maybe not a golden 
age, but silver, perhaps? 

Sam Davies and Bob Morley. 
John Moores University. 
LiverpooL 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-matl address is 
supplied: please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. 


inary members to vote for six 
places on the NEC for the first 
time, we scented our opportu- 
nity. The truth about New 
Labour, I am sorry to say, is 
that people like Tom Sawyer 
don’t like it up them. I was 
staggered when he recently 
described me on radio as a 
“frothing Trot”. This from 
the former Nupe official who, 
during the Winter of Discon- 
tent. personally took it upon 
himself to stop the dead from 
being buried! 1 remember viv- 
idly him sitting on a coffin, 
cheerily pouring out a cup of 
coffee from his Thermos 
flask. 

I have to say I was very 
heartened last week when 
Roy Hattersley announced in 
foe pages of this Very News- 

S per that he might just vote 
: me. He later sent me a 
kin dly letter on House of 
Lords headed note paper. It 
read: "Sawyer is a toad- faced 
creep. Keep foe faith Luke. 
Best wishes, your friend, 
Roy." It would be wrong of me 
to denigrate any individnal 


members of the Blairite 
"Members First Second and 
Third Group”, against whom 
we are vigorously campaign- 
ing. But it is true that Diana 
Jeuda never shuts up. and 
that Michael Cashman is just 
a washed-up luwie hasbeen. 

You underestimate us at 
your peril, Tony. Remember 
what befell foe lupine Peter 
Mandelson last year, when we 
— the rank and file — refused 
to give him a place on the 
NEC, ha ha. Remember Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, another great 
man who rose, only to fall? 
The decision to allow mem- 
bers to vote by telephone for 
the first time was a smart 
move. You thought you had 
us all stitched up. Little do 
you know, however, that our 
crack underground team of 
telephone operatives are al- 
ready hard at work. Even 
now they are pushing foe but- 
tons which will get me 
elected, and bring foe pros- 
pect of a fairer, more coring 
society just that teeny weeny 
hit closer. 


Telling a universal story in 
the shadow of the Dome 


P ERHAPS foe Dome is not 
the place to recall foe 
nativity (Leader, August 21). 
Down the road they are build- 
ing a permanent settlement— 
the Millennium Village — 
where there could be a family 
centre. The developers, 
English Partnerships, fully 
support this proposal. While 
foe faiths prepare for a reli- 
gious revival away from 
Greenwich (Holy spirits. 
August 21). this could be a sec- 
ular acknowledgement of a 
universal story: that children, 
and their parents, need look- 
ing after. 

Dr Sebastian Kraemer. 
London. 

S URELY there is a much 
simpler and more obvious 
explanation for foe failure of 
the Roman Catholic Church to 


make a contribution to help 
fUnd the Spirit Level of foe 
Dome. The Church is at pres- 
ent paying out milli ons of 
pounds in damages to chil- 
dren who were victims of per- 
verted priests and nuns. 
There is notmuch cash to 
spare at the moment for 
spreading foe word 
Madeleine Simms . 

London. 

I ’D BE very careful about the 
idea of inviting Him to His 
2,000th birthday. He might 
just start tipping thing s over 
and saying some pretty rude 
thing s about money lenders 
and all foat, and finish up get- 
ting crucified. He never was 
one forzones as far as I can 
make out 
Jack Priestley. 

Exeter. 


Diana and the end of ideology 


A NDREW Mart's thesis that 
#\ihe cult of Diana says some- 
thing about contemporary 
Britain (The way we are now. 
August 22) draws foe wrong 
conclusions from foe right pre- 
mise. The Diana myth so per- 
fectly fits our age, not because 
she became a “radical icon", 
but because her vapid, de-polit- 
icised concern for “victims” 
and "foe suffering” was/ is so 
apposite in the post-ideological 
1990s. 

Her altruism, an emotional 


counter-weight to foe politics 
of Blairism, can neither he 
credited with challenging the 
Establishment nor re-defining 
traditional gender roles. 
Steven Garside. 

Manchester. 

S O. "All next week foe 
Guardian explores the leg- 
acy of Diana” (Saturday 
Review, August 22). Bye bye 
until foe week after, then. 
Steve Bamber. 

Warwick. 
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10 OBITUARIES 



Dr Poole. . . biological ignorance has contributed to the inferior status of women through history' 

Margaret Joyce Poole 

Ethics of birth 



ARGARET 
Joyce Poole, doc- 
tor and writer 
on eth- 

ics. who has 
died aged 73, was a practising 
Catholic who challeng ed the 
church on moral theology in 
the light of developments in 
biological sciences over recent 
decades. 

Her interests ranged horn 
in-vitro fertilisation, embryo 
research, abortion and contra- 
ception to euthanasia (all for- 
bidden by. the Catholic 
church). Her views clashed 
with church teaching on the 
instant "ensoulment” of the 
embryo at the moment of con- 
ception. This stance, she felt, 
had a medieval ring, dating 
CTOm a time when the church 
believed that the whole genetic 
inheritance of offspring was 
contained in the male seed. 
“Ignorance," she wrote, “of the 
human ovum and its genetic 
importance has contributed to 
the inferior status of women 
throughout history." 

She argued that debate 
should centre around the con- 
cept that regarded the soul not 
as a separate “infused” entity 
at one moment but rather as 
the gradual development of a 
living organism. This argu- 
ment was used by Mary War- 


nock and her team tn the 
Human Fertilisation and Em- 
bryology Act of 1990. If embry- 
onic cells during the first 14 
days are not yet differentiated, 
how can there be a "personal 
presence” within these cells? 
Joyce's interpretation of em- 
bryology might have provided 
acceptability within the 
church to permit termination 
of early pregnancies. 

Her agenda was brave in the 
face of the current traditional- 
ist backlash in Catholic hierar- 
chical thinking , and brought 
her loud and. at times, vitriolic 
personal criticism. Within the 
medical profession, colleagues 
appreciated the scrupulous 
respect for reality which 
underlined all her reflections; 
while within the church, 
where her arguments were 
often far from welcome, her 
compassion for Individuals, 
her characteristic insistence 
on giving serious consider- 
ation to the feds, and her 
unfailing courtesy in replying 
to critics, gave her writing 
moral authority which even 
those who disagreed with her 
could not ignore. 

Joyce was bora In Gala- 
shiels in the Scottish Borders 
and graduated in medicine in 
Edinburgh in 1947. Her unique 
quality of Inquiry was recog- 


nised by Sir James Lear- 
nwnth , professor of surgery at 
Edinburgh University, who in- 
vited her to join his team. One 
morning after a busy night on 
can, Joyce was found by the 
professor asleep in the duty 
room with her head on the lap 
of Dr Geoffrey Poole, her hus- 
band-to-be. Instant dismissal 
followed. It was an age when 
single women were barely tol- 
erated cm surgical teams; mar- 
ried women wore anathema. 

S HE moved to paedi- 
atric surgery, 
researching treat- 
ments fix* children 
with severe burns, 
which kindled ter interest in 
brain death and decisions to 
withdraw artificial life-sup- 
port After the birtii of ter four 
childr en, she worked as a gen- 
eral practitioner, but it was 
early retirement in 1978, be- 
cause cf 21-health, which gave 
her the opportunity to write on 
ethical dilemmas. She always 
drew on her practical experi- 
ence and, while loyal to the 
church, she also proclaimed 
the authority “which resides 
in those of us who have a 
lifetime listening in dose and 
hank contact to the problems 
cf ordinary people”. 

Joyce knew that there were 


no easy answers to many di- 
lemmas resulting from scien- 
tific advancement, and she ac- 
knowledged that the Christian 
doctor must carry ‘‘the cross of 
uncertainty” when trying to 
balance the needs of patients 
against those arising from 
Christian norms and, in the 
case of the Catholic doctor, 
a gainst the specific teaching of 
the xnaglsterlum of the church. 

“But." she wrote, “when the 
teaching of the chur ch on ethi- 
cal matters is out of tune with 
current human experience, a 
real conflict Is aet up with 
those who count themselves 
committed Catholics." Her 
first book was characteristi- 
cally called The Cross of Un- 
knowing, renamed by her 
American publisher as The 
Barm We Do. 

Joyce bravely articulated 
the rifiernma, fen by many in 
the church, that its image and 
true signtfifM nc»» are being dis- 
credited by inappropriate pro- 
nouncements on matters based 
mi dubious science. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and 
children. 


Dorothy Logie 


Margaret Joyce Poole, doctor, 
bom January 31. 1925; died 
August 8, 1998 



David Clark 


Roll the alternative presses 



Clark. . . always the radical pressman 


T HE journalist David 
Clark, who has died of 
cancer aged 53, was 
never happier than when he 
had a paper to run. There was 
Grass Eye In the 1960s, the 
Leveller in the 1970s and 
more recently the Southwark 
News. 

He was a moving force be- 
hind the Leveller, the inde- 
pendent radical magazine 
founded in 1976, which ran 
until the early 1980s. “DC" 
had inexhaustible optimism 
and catching enthusiasm. He 
was or the 1968 generation, 
and was featured, en route for 
London from Manchester, in 
a Granada TV documentary 
on the October 1968 protest, 
against the American war in 
Vietnam (and the subsequent 
march through London). 

A Southend grammar- 
school boy, he went to Man- 
chester University to read 
economics in 1964. But his 
great love was always jour- 
nalism. in Manchester, he set 
up Grass Eye. a magazine 
that became part of the radi- 
cal publishing wave of the 
late 1960s. With Us closure In 
1970. he became a researcher 
for Thames TV’s Tonight 
news show in London. Then 
in 1972. he quit to freelance 


for local/ trade papers and for 
nationals like the Observer. 

But his next move was to 
become deputy editor at the 
radical magazine Race Today. 
There, in a cramped Brixton 
office, he worked closely — 
and established an enduring 
friendship — with the then 
editor D arcus Howe. David 
was drawn to the politics of 
the Caribbean and retained a 
love for its music — and for 
the emerging black British 
poetry of Linton Kwesl John- 
son and Benjamin Zephaniah. 

Later. David was stung by 
the failure of the Leveller to 
make the journalistic and po- 
litical the impact he. and 


many other people had hoped 
it would. In 1982, he returned 
to television, as a reporter at 
Diverse Productions, one of 
the first of the independent 
companies prompted by the 
birth of Channel 4. 

In the mid-1980s, after 
briefly reporting for London's 
LBC radio station, he decided 
to go back to his grassroots, 
and set up a local news 
agency. Partly out of familiar- 
ity, partly out of love of the 
challenge, he chose to focus 
on Southwark, London's most 
ancient surburb on the south 
bank of the Thames. He cre- 
ated the South East London 
News agency and later a local 


newspaper. Southwark News. 

For the past 11 years, the 
paper was David's life. He 
sought the stories, raised the 
cash and took in the adverts. 
He signed up trainees and 
encouraged them when they 
went on to better-paid and 
more prestigious jobs. He sac- 
rificed a lot for the News, his 
health included. 

While rooted in the alterna- 
tive culture, David never for- 
got his upbringing, which had 
given him a very clear sense 
of morality and social justice. 
At times his pungent advo- 
cacy of his views irritated 
people, but anybody who 
knew him well found a loyal, 
genuine friend. On the News 
he defended changes in his 
political outlook, but he never 
lost his conviction that people 
deserved to be better in- 
formed by journalists. And he 
was an amusing companion 
who had a big heart and sense 
of fan. 

He is survived by his 
parents, and by his son and 
former wife. 


NlcV Arming 


David Anthony Clark, journalist, 
bom February 16, 1945; died 
August 13, 1998 



A Country Diary 


Birthdays 


Paul Barker, writer and 


NORTH RONALDSAY, ORK- 
NEY: The fulmar is a gull-like 
seabird whose purged white 
face and neck, neatly domed 
head-shape and dark eye give 
ita soft, almost benign appear- 
ance. It is one of Scotland's 
commonest seabirds, yet in the 
late 19th century the oily Brit- 
ish population occurred on St 
Hilda. Some unknown mecha- 
nism — possibly increases in 
marine otlal from fishing and 
whaling activities — triggered 
a steady southward advance 
until the bird now breeds on 
cliffs in the English Channel. 

In North Ranaldsay, fulmars 
nest on the ground, snuggling 
down on their single white egg 
in the shelter of the sheep dyke 
— a 3Ht0ometre-lnng wall that 


completely encircles the 
island. In August their well- 
grown youngsters present an 
amusing spectacle. Fat and 
squat with a scrawny reptilian 
neck and covered in dirty-grey 
down, they look just like 
Gonzo off The Mupp&s. But if 
threatened, they lurch the 
head out and sway like a 
snake, then proceed into a 
retching action that ends in a 
jet of foul-smelling green oil 
T his extraordinary defence 
mechanism can disable or 
even kill eagles and pere- 
grines. Although I love the 
Immatures, It's the Image of 
their parents that ni *gi»» 
away. Cn one gale-force south- 
westerly they were passing the 
island at around 2^00 an hour. 


Fulmars have a dramatic 
flight action that malms eco- 
nomic use of the wind and the 
sea’s troughs and swells. The 
birds scythe down with the 
wind, then loop back up with 
breast feeing into the air-flow, 
bdbre planing back into the 

troughs once more. Most erf the 
energy in this forward momen- 
tum comes from the wind and 
from gravitational pull. 

It struck me that had these 
birds been absent from this 
ocean scene, It would simply 
have been a violent chaos of 
wind and wave; but with ful- 
mars present, the Atlantic 
seemed tamed and acquired 
the order and rhythm of a 
neatly interlacing dance. 

MAMT COCKER 


broadcaster, 63; A S Byatt, 
novelist, 62; Charles Cans- 
ley, poet and broadcaster, 81; 
Lord Chadlington, advertis- 
ing guru, 56; Brian Cotter. 
Lib Dem MP, 60; Carlo Cor- 
ley, organist, 46; Prof Terry 
Dowling, graphic designer 
and illustrator, 32; Stephen 
Fry, actor, writer, 41; Jean- 
Michel Jarre, composer, 50; 
Georgina Livingston, land- 
scape architect. 57; Rt Rev 
Cormac Murphy-CT Connor, 
Bishop of Arundel. 66; Mad- 
sen Pirie, director, Adam 
Smith Institute, 68; Christo- 
pher Rodrigues, chief execu- 
tive, Bradford and Blngley 
Building Society, 49; Sam 
Torrance, golfer, 45. 
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Nino Ferrer 


The singer who no longer 
loved his songs 


N INO Ferrer, the 
French singer and 
composer who has 
committed suicide 
aged 63, bad considerable suc- 
cess in the 1360s with hits like 
Mirza, Le Til&bn and Afa- 
dame Robert, and In the 1970s 
with La Afaison pres tie In 
Fontaine and Le Sud. But 
from the mid-1980s, he was 
seen and heard less. When his 
suicide was announced, many 
French people from very dif- 
ferent generations found his 
name familiar but could not 
quite readily place it 
Yet he was not an enter- 
tainer who had lost his audi- 
ence. He was someone who 
was discontented with suc- 
cess. Mare than that he de- 
spised what audiences ap- 
plauded the mast Ferrer had 
new songs which he wanted 
the audience to hear, but they 
demanded that he sing the 
golden oldies like Le TH^on 
or Les Comichons (about 
gherkins), and he longed to 
leave and slam the door be- 
hind him. 

Ferrer was bora Agostmo 
Ferrari in Genoa. His father 
was Italian and his mother 
French, from a family that 
had lived in New Caledonia. 
Educated both in Genoa and 
in Paris, he was unsure about 
his nationality. As he grew 
up, he bad no clear idea about 
a career until he heard jam 
during the 1950s. He helped 
organised a band and started 
to play guitar. At various 
times, be also played bass, 
clarinet, saxophone and 
trombone. 

He began writing and per- 
forming songs. Sometimes he 
sang in a raucous voice, 
sometimes he had to adapt his 
voice to a melody in which 
the words were comic and the 
alliteration complex and ex- 
traordinary. and often he ren- 


dered a ballad-like piece with 
great tenderness. He absorbed 
many influences, such as New 
Orleans jazz, rhythm ’n’ 
blues, swing, Brazilian 
rhythms, English pop and 
hard rock. At the end of the 
1960s, he performed success- 
fully in Italy, be revelled in 
wealth and fame, and his disc 


sales were excellent. But disil- 
lusion was never far away. 
Even when he was enjoying 
himself as a star and prepar- 
ing new ventures, he could 
not believe that life was only 

publicity, applause, fighting 
with record companies and 

competing with supposed 
friends. He was disconcerted 


to find his music was used to 
advertise Kraft cheese in 
Italy. He could not under- 
stand why some of his songs 
were successful, while those 
that he considered to be Infi- 
nitely better were Ignored. 

Ferrer was filled with pub- 
lic resentments, too. He was 
alarmed by the stockpiling of 
nuclear weapons, and he had 
a well-known hatred of tech- 
nology. In one of bis last 
songs. La Danse tic la Pluie, 
he grouped together "the un- 
sinkable Titanic". Zeppelins 
and foe Maginot Line, that 
failed hi-tech French defence 
against Hitler. 

In 1985, he walked away 
from it all. and moved to the 
■smalt village of Saint-Cyprien 
in the lot, devoting himself to 
his family, to painting, to na- 
ture. He opposed the army 
using his for manoeu- 
vres. He resented the new 
capitalists who had taken 
over traditional agriculture. 
But he never actually joined 
any political party or envi- 
ronmental group. 

The art of the song in 
France appeals at all levels of 
cultural appreciation. There 
are songs which are literary. 
There are those which appeal 
to a more popular taste. But 
Ferrer never found his right 
place in this hierarchy. 

He could not face his 64th 
birthday, especially after the 
death of his mother earlier 
this year. He had long 
rejected the Catholic church 
but he sought for some moral 
sense, and his birthday is one 
of the great feasts of the Cath- 
olic church. Two days before, 
he lay down in a corn field 
and shot himself. 


Douglas Johnson 


Nino Ferrer, singer, bom August 
15. 1934; died August 13, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 



Ferrer. . , despised what audiences most wanted to hear 


IN A report heeded. Celebra- 
tions well in hand beyond the 
Dome, Page 6, August 19, we 
said, “The last scheme to 
open will be the 2.785 mile 
millennium cycle route, 
which may miss the deadline 
by five years.” In fact, the 
National Circle Network, a 
Millennium Commission pro- 
ject, is ahead of schedule and 
will have 3,000 miles of cycle 
routes- open by the year 2000 
as planned (the original tar- 
get was to have 2jio0 miles 
open by the Millennium). And 
by the year 2005 the National 
Cycle Network will have 8,000 
m ites of cycle routes open. 


AN ARTICLE headed. The 
next terror weapon will be 
biological . . ., Page 14, 
August 18, after mentioning 
the bombing of the World 
Trade Centre In New York in 
1993, referred to the bombing 
of Nagasaki “nearly 30 years 
earlier”. That should have 
been “nearly 50 years 
earlier”. 

IN A report on the Finance 
and Economics page. Page 
21, August 21, we referred to 
the £250,000 advance for VOc- 
ram Seth's prize-winning 
novel, A Suitable Buy. Al- 
though undoubtedly worth 


every penny, the book is ac- 
tually called A Suitable Boy. 

fN AN item in the Screen 
section of the Friday Review. 
Page 14, August 21. we attrib- 
uted the words, “klaatu bar- 
ado nikto" to the robot Gort 
in the film. The Day the 
Barth Stood Still. As several 
readers point out Gort is 
mute. The words are spoken 
by the alien character who 
has arrived on Earth, played 
by Michael Rennie. 

ON PAGE 12, G2, August 18. i 
we identified one of a series ! 
of “big-screen Nazis'* as 


James Fox. It was. in fact 
his brother Edward Fox 
playing that particular 
movie character. 

It is the policy of the Guard- 
ian to correct errors as soon 
as possible. Please quote date 
and page number. Readers 
may contact the office of the 
Readers' Editor by telephon- 
ing 0171 239 9589 between 
l Jam and 5pm. Monday to 
Friday. Send letters to the 
Readers' Editor . The Guard- 
ian. 119, Farringdon Road. 
London EClR SER. Fax ; 0171 
239 9897. E-mail: 

reader@guardian.co.uk 
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Rail regulator ‘to go’ 


American Notebook 


Prescott seeks 
scalp for failings 
of privatisation 


Keith K ar p o r 
Transport Editor 


T HE Government 
may sack the rail 
regulator, John 
Swift, using him 
as the sacrificial 
lamb for a high- 
profile industry which Is con- 
tinuing to underperform and 
whose public image Is per- 
ceived to have worsened since 
privatisation. 


Government sources last 
i night confirmed that minis- 
ters are still considering 
whether to renew Mr Swift’s 
five-year ■contract due to ex- 
pire in November. The 
sources Indicated that the 
final decision rests with the 
Deputy Prime Minister. John 
Prescott, to whom Mr Swift is 
answerable. 

Mr Swift, a 57-year-old com- 
petition lawyer appointed by 
the Tories, has confirmed 
that he is still waiting for a 


decision. He wants to remain 
in the job, but says that he 
had not expected to hear until 
after the publication of the 
Government’s transport 
white paper. 

But this occurred more 
than a month ago, and there 
was nothing in the white 
1 paper that revealed the Gov- 
i emmanfs thinking on the 
fixture of the rail regulator. 
Under laws stfll to be enacted, 
he will be given a stronger 
economic function and some 
of his powers will be handed 
over to the proposed strategic 
rail authority. 

Mr Prescott, who is under 
growing pressure to wiakg an 
example of the railways, 
could enjoy a short political 
coup by getting rid of Mr 
Swift The Deputy Prime Min- 
ister needs a scalp and Mr 
Swift could prove to be the 
Ideal victim. 

Mr Prescott would like to 


plough ahead with new legis- 
lation to contrail the industry 
more effectively and to 
launch his strategic raO au- 
thority to provide the vision 
and planning It badly needs. 
He also wants to give passen- 
gers a better deal and an im- 
proved service — which offi- 
cial statistics show they are 
not getting. 

But Mr Prescott has so for 
foiled to secure a positive as- 
surance from the Prime Min- 
ister that a railways bill will 
be introduced in the new par- 
liamentary session, begin- 
ning in October. 

If that happens; Mr Prescott 
may have to wait more than 
two years before he can seri- 
ously improve the industry’s 
performance. He has little 
room for . manoeuvre, since 
the Prime Minis ter has no in- 
tention of renationalisating 
the railway industry. 

Mr Swift has not enjoyed a 


comfortable relationship with 
Mr Prescott He has the au- 
thority to be much tougher 
with Railtrack. the private 
monopoly responsible for 
track and signalling which 
has quickly become one of the 
City’s top performers. 

But Mr Swift has been criti- 
cised for not insisting that 
Bail track spends more on in- 
vestment while its profits 
have risen consistently. 

Sir Robert Horton, Rail- 
track's chairman, has batted 
away Mr Swift's threats erf 
action by saying that it takes 
time to adjust from a nation- 
alised industry into one oper- 
ating free of public sector 
constraints. 

Mr Swift has tried to en- 
dear himself to Mr Prescott 
by fining the 25 train operat- 
ing companies for running an 
interior telephone timetable 
service, but on other issues 
he has stepped back from 


using his already consider- 1 
able powers. j 

John O'Brien, the rail fran- 1 
chise director, whose job wQl 1 
eventually disappear when | 
the strategic rail authority is 
set up, has suddenly adopted I 
a far tougher public rule j 
under instructions from Mr I 
Prescott I 

Mr O'Brien, who Is sup- ! 
posed to ensure that the train 
rompanipc provide the travel- 
ling public with the best poss- 
ible deal, last week ordered 
Chiltern Railways to pay back 
£2. 5 million for defaulting on 
its services. 

Some surprise was ex- 
pressed to. Industry circles 
that he had chosen to single 
out a small company when he 
Should have made an example | 
of some of the larger compa- 1 
nies. Further action against | 
the large railway commuting 
companies in London is set to 
follow. 


Fresh Apple bites 
back at Gates 



Mark Tran 


Child’s 
eye view 
of the 
storm 


A SOUTH Korean boy 
ZA eyes riot police on 
/ \aiert across the street 
from a Hyundai car factory 
in the southern city of U1- 
san as management and 
union leaders inch towards 
a settlement to a crippling 
three-month strike. 

The Industrial action has 
been the longest and among 
the costliest in the group's 
history, with the loss of 
more than 100.000 vehicles. 

The dispute has centred 
around the axing offrnn- 
dreds of posts and has high- 
lighted how difficult it is for 
Korean companies to cat 
costs through redundan- 
cies, a step considered 
essential in shoringup their 
finances from the country's 
deepest recession since the 
1950-53 Korean War. 

Samsung Group, Korea's 
second-largest business 
group, which is reported to 
be planning 15.000 lay-ofik. 
has been closely watching 
developments at Hyundai 
It is also a test case for 
President Kim Dae Jung’s 
economic reform 
programme. 

PHOTOGRAPH: RAUL BARKER 
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Markets braced for Russian fall-out 


Laurie Laird 


S TOCK markets 

around the globe are 
braced Tor another 
bout of extreme vola- 
tility this week as the system- 
ic financial crisis that has al- 
ready battered the Par East 
continues to engulf Russia. 

All eyes were on the open- 
ing of the Asian markets for 
an initial reaction to last 
night's surprise decision by 


Russian President Boris Yelt- 
sin to sack his entire govern- 
ment after just four months. 

Yeltsin replaced Prime 
Minister Sergei Kiriyexiko 
with the previous encumbent, 
Viktor Chernomyrdin. 

His appointment may not 
cheer Investors as Cherno- 
myrdin is a Soviet-style 
bureaucrat, and not consid- 
ered a proponent of rapid fi- 
nancial reform. 

It is uncertain how the new 
government will affect at- 


tempts by the finance minis- 
try and central bank to ham- 
mer out a repayment sched- 
ule with foreign creditors. 
Early last week, Russian an- 
nounced a 90-day debt mora- 
torium on as much as £i 
billion erf debt 

This sent world markets 
into a taUspin, with the FTSE 
100 slumping by 190 points on 
Friday — its sixtb-biggest foil 
in percentage terms. 

America’s Dow J ones In- 
dustrial Average was down 


280 points early on Friday, be- 
fore recouping a portion of 
that loss to close nearly 80 
points lower. In Germany — 
perhaps the country most ex- 
posed to Russian debt — the 
benchmark Xetra DAX index 
lost 5.4 per cent of its value. 

Many economists believe 
the disruption to world mar- 
kets caused by Russia’s trou- 
bles could be dwarfed by a 
meltdown in Latin America. 

The latest victim is Venezu- 
ela, an oil-rich country that 


has been battered by this 
year’s drop in crude oil 
prices. The country's finance 
minister admitted in a news- 
paper interview yesterday, 
that the government’s deci- 
sion to widen the trading , 
band of the national cur- 
rency, the bolivar, amounted 
to a “sort of devaluation". 
The move, announced on Fri- 
day, prompted- tears of a 
wave of devaluations j 
throughout the region. , 

A collapse in Latin America i 


is likely to have much more 
dramatic implications for the 
world economy than the Rus- 
sian debacle. The region ac- 
counts for about 6 per cent of 
world output, compared to 
just 1 per cent for Russia. 

Latin America also buys 
IS.per cent of US exports. 
Should that market evapo- 
rate, big manufacturers will 
suffer. That will knock the US 
stock market, and where that 
goes, most of the world’s mar- 
kets will follow. 


A PPLE Computer and 
Netscape Communica- 
tions suffered near- 
death experiences competing 
against Microsoft, but both 
are making a comeback by 
adopting new strategies, 
showing that it is possible to 
survive against the computer 
software giant. 

Sales of Apple's new. egg- 
shaped and translucent blue 
and white iMac computer are 
booming, with the help of a 
$100 million (£61 million) 
marketing blitz. 

Aggressively priced at 
$1,299, the iMac at last is a 
product competitively priced 
against personal computers 
r unning Microsoft’s ubiqui- 
tous Windows operating sys- 
tem. Analysts estimate Apple 
could sell 800,000 iMacs this 
year, a crucial step in boost- 
ing Apple's world-wide mar- 
ket share, hovering around 
4 per cent, down from a high 
of 10 per cent at its peak. 

Things are looking up at 
Netscape as well. The com- 
pany that pioneered the use of 
browsers for navigating the 
World Wide Web last week 
surprised Wall Street with a 
small third-quarter profit, a 
sign that it bias found its way 
after months of uncertainty. 

After a meteoric rise three 
years ago, Netscape found it- 
self in Microsoft's sights and 
saw its share of the Internet 
browser market steadily 
whittled down to 50 per cent 
from 80 per cent 
But like Apple. Netscape 
changed direction and its po- 
sition stabilised. It probably 
has not hurt Apple and Nets- 
cape that Microsoft has to 
contend with a landmark 
anti-trust battle with the US 
Department of Justice next 
month. Apple and Netscape 
have won some breathing 
space, but they cannot afford 
any complacency In a test- 
moving market 

E VEN high-tech titans 
like Intel cannot let 
their guard down. Intel’s 
position no longer looks so 
unassailable with the the fast- 
growing market for comput- 
ers costing less than $1,000. 

This market threatens to 
erode Intel’s profit margins, \ 
and has given renewed hope 
to its competitors. Bowing to | 
the winds of ch a nge. Intel is 1 
due to unveil perhaps as soon 
as today a line of chips for 
inexpensive computers and 
regain market share in this 
burgeoning sector. On top of 
falling computer prices, Intel 
has to cope with falling de- 
mand for PCs and chips due 
to Asia’s economic doldrums. 

In a particularly auspicious 
development for Apple, foe 
company that popularised foe 
use of personal computers, 
early surveys indicate that 20 
per cent were buying their 
first computer. It means that 
Apple is reaching new users. 
Apple says it has received 
more than 150,000 advance 


orders for the iMac, while 
Apple's price is pushing a 52- 
week high of around $42. The 
IMac could bring Apple its 
third successive profitable 
quarter. A year ago, it was 
drowning in red ink. 

The turnaround has bol- 
stered foe credibility of Steve 
Jobs. Apple's legendary co- 
founder returned to the fold a 
year ago in a last throw or the 
dice to save the faltering com- 
pany. Mr Jobs earlier this 
year was criticised for not 
taking up foe offer of perma- 
nent chairman and ditching 
the incongruous title of in- 
terim chairman. That criti- 
cism has subsided as he has 
restored Apple’s profitability 
and morale, although long- 
term prospects remain dicey. 

Apple's biggest problem 
now is that many consumer 
software programmes do not 
run on Macintoshes. Someone 
wanting to play the latest 
computer baseball game will 
have no joy with foe ultra-test 
iMac. Those games run only 
on Windows software. That 
was why Mr Jobs made a pact 
with the devil last year, in a 
deal to ensure that Microsoft 
would continue writing soft- 
ware for Mac. 

The iMac is a crucial com- 
ponent in Mr Jobs's campaign 
to turn around foe company. 
Booming sales would indicate 
that there is strong and grow- 
ing appetite for Mac comput- 
ers — a development which 
could persuade more pro- 
grammers to write software 
for Apple's computers. 

U NLIKE Apple, there 
was no change in lead- 
ership at Netscape, 
where Jim Barksdale remains 
as president. Netscape's domi- 
nance of the Web browser 
market crumbled once Micro- 
soft began giving its own 
browser away. Netscape 
shifted strategy by developing 
Internet software for 
businesses and by giving its 

own browser as welL 
Netscape’s sales of software 
to business or its enterprise 
segment was flat in recent 
quarters, but is showing signs 
of a pick-up. Sales of software 
to business rose 16 per cent to 
$111.6 million from $86.1 mil- 
lion in the quarter ended 
April 30. Netscape has also 
capitalised on the popularity 
of its Web site, one of the 
most visited sites on the Web. 

Netscape has been attempt- 
ing to transform its site into a 
portal or mega-Web site by 
adding content, email and 
other offerings in order to at- 
tract advertising and other 
revenues. In doing so. Nets- 
cape is competing against 
other companies developing 
portals, notably Yahoo! and 
Lycos, which have seen their 
share price soar until 
recently amid investor enthu- 
siasm for internet commerce. 
Netscape saw a sharp in- 
crease in revenues at the com- 
pany’s Netrentre Internet site 
in its third quarter. 

The problem for Apple and 
Netscape Is that they are min- 
nows compared to Microsoft, 
and have much less margin 
for error. Microsoft was late 
in appreciating the impor- 
tance of the Internet, but once 
Bill Gates saw his mistake be 
threw the company's massive 
resources in a new direction 
and nearly succeeded In 
crushing Netscape. That is 
foe danger of playing in the 
land of the giants. 
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Scottish Power in 
£4bn merger talks 


Keith Harper 

S cottish Power last 
night confirmed that it 
wants to strengthen its 
position in the United States 
market after it emerged that 
it is in negotiations with the 
Cincinatti-based gas and elec- 
tric company, Cinergy, about 
n £-1 billion merger. 

The British utility company 
refused to deny that it was ne- 
gotiating with Cinergy in a 
move which could create a 
group valued at more than 
£20 billion. 

A Scottish Power spokes- 
man said: “We are looking at 
a number of American com- 
panies, and these latest 
reports about Cinergy are just 
an example of speculation 
surrounding our plans.” 

A merger between the two 
firms would turn Scotland's 
largest electric and gas utility 
into one of the first rank erf 
power companies. It would 
combine Cinergy*® power ami 
gas businesses in Ohio. Indi- 
ana and Kentucky. 

But the move could come 


up against regulatory opposi- 
tion in Britain. 

Cinergy bolds a 50 per cent 
stake in Midlands Electricity, 
the central England genera- 
tor, and Scottish Power owns 
Manweb, the North-west’s 
regional electric company. 

Industry sources suggested 
yesterday that the regulator 
could be against the common 
ownership of two regional en- 
ergy suppliers. 

Glasgow-based Scottish 
Power shelved a £3 billion bid 
for Florida Progress Corp, a 
US electric company, earlier 
this year because the price 
being asked was too high. But 
it is still determined to find 
an American partner. 

Cinergy has already held 
talks with PowerGen, one of 
Britain’s largest generating 
companies — which, like 
Scottish Power, wants to find 
an American partner. 

But tbe talks collapsed 
partly because of strains be- 
tween Clnergy's chief execu- 
tive, Jim Rogers, and Power- 
Gen's chairman, Ed Wallis: 
they are both strong charac- 
ters and did not get on well. 


Reed Elsevier 
in £33m 
books sell-off 


Financial Staff 

R eed ELSEVIER yester- 
day completed its with- 
drawal from consumer pub- 
lishing by selling the group's 
Illustrated books division to 
its management for 
£33 million. 

The six businesses manage 
2,000 titles and 500 authors. 
Including Sir Terence Con- 
ran’s The Essential Garden 
Book, Hugh Johnson’s Pocket 
Wine Guide, Mitchell Beaz- 
ley’s The Joy of Sex and the 
Marks& Spencer cookery 
publications. 

The managers have formed 
a new company. Octopus Pub- 
lishing Group, to continue tbe 
operations which last year 
had sales of £45 million. 

The division, which has 24Q 
staff, has its roots in the early 
1970s when publishing mogul 
Paul Hamlyn launched tbe 
Octopus book company. 

Derek Freeman, who has 
worked with Octopus since its 
formation, said : "It has been 
hard for staff over the last 
three years of uncertainty, 
but this deal will be really 
good for them.” 


Royal Ordnance 
jobs threatened 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 

B RITISH Aerospace may 
be forced to close its 
Royal Ordnance plant 
at Bishopston, near Glasgow, 
threatening 330 jobs after los- 
ing a crucial Ministry of De- 
fence contract to a South Afri- 
can rival, industry sources 
said yesterday. 

The £100 million deal to 
supply propellant known as 
the modular charge system 
for shells for the Army’s new 
front-line big gun, the AS90 
Howitzer, is expected to be 
awarded to the Den el corpora- 
tion at the end of October. 

Closure of the Bishopston 
plant would be the second 
blow to RO’s workforce 
within weeks. Earlier this 
month, BAe said it would cut 
475 jobs at seven plants 
owned by the arms manufac- 
turer, including 199 at its Not- 
tingham factory alone. 

The MoD had been thought 
likely to announce the winner 
of the contract this week or 
next, but is now under pres- 


sure to insist that some of the 
workload in producing the 
shell’s propellant is given to 
RO. Ministers have been told 
that Bishopston requires at 
least 10 per cent of this work 
to ensure Its survtvaL 

The Government has also I 
been warned that if the Scot- , 
tish plant closes, the UK will 1 
have lost its capability for, 
providing large-calibre pro- 
pellant and will be wholly de- 1 
pendent on overseas suppli- 1 
ers. It is, in effect, being told 
to protect a small part of Brit- 
ain's manufacturing base. 

BAe acquired RO in 1987. 
Since then it has cut the 
workforce to just over 4,000 
from more than 19.000. It has 
reduced overheads and 
labour costs by 25 per cent. 

But while export sales have 
doubled to 60 per cent of turn- 
over, annual sales to the MoD 
have declined from £350 mil- 
lion to £150 million. 

The firm says RO has been 
hit by the decline In spending 
since the end of the cold war. 
But it also blames overseas 
competition, particularly 
from state-subsidised firms. 


Dixons’s rising 
star hired to 
revamp Argos 


Laurie Laird 

TERRY DUDDY. a rising 
I star in tbe Dixons retail 
empire, is set to take the helm 
of the struggling catalogue 
retailer Aigos. 

It has been without a chief 
executive since being taken 
over by Great Universal 
Stores three months ago, after 
a very bitter takeover battle. 

Mr Duddy, 42, currently the 
managing director of Dixon’s 
PC World chain, has his work 
cut out. with sales falling at 
most of Argos' 400-plus stores. 
Even the recently departed 
chief executive Michael Rose, 
who led the Argos defence 
against GUS, once said the 
catalogue retailer “treats its 
customers like” faecal matter. 

First among Mr Duddy*s 
tasks will be to oversee Argos' 
trials of its home delivery ser- 
vice. launched last month in 
the North-west He will also 
seek to address the company 
sales cycles; analysts say Ar- 
gos depends ter too heavily on 
Christinas sales. 

City experts also believe 
GUS wants to brighten up Ar- 
gos’ somewhat dowdy image. 


Allied Carpets 
tread with care 


This week 


Tony May 


A LLIED Carpets’ results 
wffl be overshadowed 
by the simultaneous 
release of tbe results of the 
inquiry by Its auditors, 
Arthur Andersen, into ac- 
counting irregularities. 

Last week's announcement 
of the resignations of finance 
director David Pout and retail 
operations manager Steve 
Barber increased expecta- 
tions that the inquiry’s find- 
ings will be fairly damning. 

The departures came five 
weeks after Allied Carpets 
disclosed that some of its out- 
lets had deviated from its 
stated accounting policy by 
recording sales before prod- 
ucts were delivered to cus- 
tomers. At the time. Allied 
Carpets requested a suspen- 
sion of its shares at 74Y x p. 

Three weeks ago Ray Neth- 
ercott. Allied Carpets’ manag- 
ing director, admitted that 
more than half of Allied's 258 


stores bad booked sales ear- 
lier than allowed for under its 
stated accounting policy. He 
said the group would take a 
£3 million exceptional charge. 

Despite the focus on the in- 
quiry findings, analysts point 
out that of Ear more impor- 
tance will be news of current 
trade and Allied's strategy to 
mitigate the deteriorating 
consumer climate. 

In its profit warning of May 
15, Allied said full-year 
results to June 1998 were ex- 
pected to be considerably be- 
low last year's £16.7 million 
and complained of “a distinct 
lack of consumer confidence". 
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12 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 


Russia’s great 


leap to chaos 



Larry Elliott 


Laissez-faire 
Leninists usher 
in a new menace 


©artier this month with a situ- 
ation in which GDP had 
resumed its decline, with 
lower oil prices and the global 
slowdown emanating from 
Asia leading to a contraction 
in both May and June. Weak 
growth plus high debt servic- 
ing costs threatened the au- 
thorities 'with a potentially 
calamit ous explosion in exter- 
nal debt, while the austere 

monetary fiscal measures 


T HE collapse of the 
Soviet Union was a 
sweet moment for 
the West. AH those 
years of the Cold 
War, of being wor- 
ried about the Red Army 
goose-stepping into West Ger- 
many were suddenly and 
spectacularly over. Like all 
victors In wars, the West had 
the chance to be generous or 
vindictive. And like nearly all 
victors, it chose wrong. 

At the end of A People’s 
Tragedy, his monumental 
study of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, historian Orlando Figes 
warned that “it is by no 
means a foregone conclusion 1 
that the emerging civil societ- 1 
ies of the former Soviet bloc , 
will seek to emulate the demo- 
cratic model. This is no time 
for the sort of liberal-demo- 
cratic triumphalism with 
which the collapse of the 
Soviet Union was met in 
many quarters in the West.” 

Sadly, that is precisely 
what has happened — an at- 
tempt to transform a com- 
mand economy into a pure 
market economy overnight 
But this, remember, was 
the end of the iseos. Mrs 
Thatcher was in her pomp, 
tiie economies of the West 
were enjoying a boom, the 
doctrines of Milton Friedman 
were being followed 
everywhere. 

As such, the Lenins of lais- 
sez-faire believed that they 
could short-circuit the his- 
torical process. They were 
wrong. Free-market Bolshe- 
vism has taken Russia to the 
edge of the abyss. 

Since 1990, the Russian 
economy has shrunk by more 
than 40 per cent as most of the 
country's woefully-lnefflcient 
industry has been wiped out 
by foreign competition. Out- 
put of lorries, for example, is 
down by more than 80 per 


required to underpin, the rou- 

cent, that of Bridges and freez- 1 rat brings cancer upon itself ble simply added to rumbling 
ers by more than 70 per cent. | by inhaling cigarette smoke. social unrest, thereby making 
But the Great Leap Forward 


social unrest, thereby making 


Critics of the Wests ap- f long-term economic reforms 


to a market economy has put proacb to Russia, including even more difficult. 


the state finance's under George Soros, argue that the Faced with the choice be- 
chronic pressure. process has been far too fast, tween the domestic economy 

The failure to pay wages that it was obvious from the and defending the currency, 
has become so acute that the start that there needed to be the Yeltsin government chose 
teachers have gone on strike, something «icin to a Marshall the former, as did John Major 
and the country has lapsed Ban for Russia to embed the on Black Wednesday. This 
hack into a barter economy, reform process, that capital was sensible, even though 
making it difficult to collect mobility and free trade were there are those who say that 
taxes — even for the baseball- likely to be self-defeating for the hard-earned gains in the 
bat wielding, balaclava hat- an economy as weak and vnl- battle to bring down inflation 
wearing heavies sent in by nerable as Russia's. have been tossed away. Given 

the government to persuade ‘"The prevailing trend is the disinflationary forces at 
those in arrears to cough up. still downward, toward disin- play, both in the Russian and 

For those visitors taking tegration and decay," Mr the global economy, this looks 
snaps of St Basil's Cathedral, Soros said in his autobiogra- as dubious a proposition as it 
this gloomy picture may seem phy. “It was well within the was in Britain in September 
at odds with the outward powers of the western democ- 1992. The speculators say that 
of Western prosperity, racies to slow down the disin- Russia is heading up a blind 
But as the Organisation for tegration of the Soviet Union alley and may be cutting itself 
Economic Go-operation and and lay the foundations of an off from foreign investment. 


teachers have gone on strike, 
an d the country has lapsed 
hack into a baiter economy, 


battle to bring down. inflation 
have been tossed away. Given 


‘"The prevailing trend is the disinflationary forces at 
still downward, toward disin- play, both in the Russian and 


tegration and decay," Mr the global economy, this looks 
Soros said in his autobiogra- as dubious a proposition as it 


Develop- 
ment ad- 
mits: "The 
vitality dis- 
played in . . . 
Moscow 
City has cer- 
tainly nur- 
tured some 
casual trav- 
ellers' Im- 
pressions 


It was obvious from the start that 
there needed to be something 
akin to a Marshall Plan for Russia 
to embed the reform process 


But what in- 
vestment? Ac- 
cording to the 
OECD, invest- 
ment is run- 
ning at 2S per 
cent of its 1990 
level and the 
average age of 
plant and ma- 
chinery is 
more than 14 


that Russia as a whole must open society before the closed years, compared to 9.5 years 
have done likewise. So for, society collapsed. All it would in 1980. Indeed, Moscow 
however, the areas enjoying a have taken was same positive would be well advised to treat 


sustained upswing are best reinforcement for Gorba- the advice of foreign inves- 
d escribed as growth Islands.” chav's policies atglasnost and tors with caution. Altruism is 


described as growth Islands.” chav's policii 
At one and the same time as perestroika .” 
the country is suffering from Soros argi 


Lev's policies of glasnost and tors with caution. Altruism is 
restroika." not readily associated with 

Soros argues, rightly, that speculators and they seem a 


levels of economic deprive- western assistance to Russia bit miffed that the Russian 
tion that would be deemed in- has gone through three authorities have wearied of 
tolerable in the West, an at- phases. "In the first phase, we being taken for a ride. 
tempt is being made to should have offered ass is- As one analyst put it last 


tempt is being made to 
Implant democracy. 


ta ne e, but we didn’t In the week: “The measures an- 


fhe two — breakneck eco- second phase, we promised it, nounced last Monday have ef- 


nomic transition and demoo- but we didn’t deliver it In the 


racy — are Incompatible, 
even though this seems to 
have escaped those In the 


third phase, we delivered, but 
it didn't work.’’ 

And. so, for all the Haims 


West who are now aemwing from the disciples of pure lais- 


fectrvely robbed the specula- 
tors of the air they need to 
breathe. The Russian govern- 
ment has clearly distin- 
guished the needs of the real 


Moscow of bringing the crisis sez-faire that the shock treat- economy foom that of the 
on Itself In the same way, meat was paying off, the Rus- paper economy. It has exer- 
presumahly, as a laboratory 9 lan government was foced cised its right as a sovereign 


power to make the rules of the ; 
game.” 

If this Ls so, it may prove to 
be a decisive moment. The 
Russians seem to have stum- 
bled upon a basic premise of 
the Bretton Woods system — 
namely that if yon have a 
pegged exchange rate and 
1 total capital mobility, yon « 
1 have effectively ceded control 
of your economy to the specu- ' 

la tors abroad and the mafia 55 
bosses at home. 

One way out of the crisis * 

I would be a currency board, 
under which a country effec- 
tively stops having its own 
autonomous monetary policy 
I ar»d instead adopts that of an- 
other nation. TO the extent 
that it would make economic 
policy more transparent, a 
I currency board would help to 
rebuild the power and in teg- 
rity of the state. ' 

But Russia's real need ls 
not a stable currency, but a 
1 growing economy. Given its 
vulnerability to commodity 
prices, it would be better off 
with a fixed but adjustable ex- 
change rate coupled with con- 
trols on capital, perhaps 
along the lines of those in 
Chile, where long-term direct 
investment is welcomed, but 
short-term flows are penal- 
ised. This runs the risk of / 
making the current epidemic 
of corruption even worse, but 
this is not a situation in 
which there are cost-free 
options. 

There will be those who say 
that there is nothing wrong 
with Russia that more free 
trade, greater capital mobility 
and even more financial or- 
thodoxy could not put right 
Russia, so the orthodoxy goes, 
has to seize the moment even 
if the objective conditions for 
a market revolution are not 
absolutely in place. 

In the meantime, during 
the transition period there 
will be a dictatorship of the 
bond dealers. This approach 
has been tried once in Russia, 
with well-documented results. 

It is in the West’s own inter- 
ests to cut Russia some slack, 
to recognise that Moscow 
needs tim e to muddle through 
for a hit For as traders in 
dealing rooms on Friday 
afternoon could testfiy, the 
Russian menace still threat- 
ens the West, even if the Red 
Army does not 


Was Clarke a monetary revolutionary? 


Debate 


Robert Barrie 


I F IT takes between one 
and two years for mone- 
tary policy to have Its foil 
impact on the economy, 
the numbers we are seeing 
now reflect interest rates in 
the last year of the last gov- 
ernment It is effectively the 
last time interest rates were 
set by the Chancellor rather 
than by the Bank of England’s 
monetary policy committee. 

It is widely argued now that 
selected specialists are likely 
to make a better job or mone- 
tary policy than elected politi- 
cians, and one of the first 
things the present Chancellor 
did after raising rates himself 


for the first and last time was 
to hand rates over to the ex- 
perts. The MPC duly raised 
them by a further 1 percent- 
age point over the next six 
months. 

The presumption seems to 
have been that Clarke left 
policy too loose before the 
election. At the time there 
were concerns about a new 
consumer boom — inflation 
forecasts were being revised 
upwards and it was all start- 
ing to look familiar. 

But there were also signs 
that It might be different 
Clarke raised rates six 
months before the election 
and followed that with a bud- 
get which tightened fiscal pol- 
icy In the following three 
years. It is true that he 
resisted the Bank of Eng- 
land’s advice to raise rates 
again before the election, but 


that difference was over how 
to take the strength of ster- 
ling into account 

But we can now start to as- 
sess the policy of the period 
by looking at the relevant out- 
comes — the latest growth 
and inflation numbers. On 
that basis, it does not look too 
bad. The consumer boom 
turned out to be half-hearted: 
cash spending growth has 
hardly picked up. 

More generally, the num- 
bers suggest non-oil growth 
has slowed to SUb-trend a gain, 
and did not average more 
than 3 per cent last year. 

Meanwhile, Initial esti- 
mates suggest growth num- 
bers could be revised down by 
up to 0.5 percentage points a 
year in each of the last three 
years when the national ac- 
counts are reformulated next 
month. The economy has 


been working somewhat less 
hard than we thought 
Rather than rising, Infla- 
tion has fallen. The gross do- 
mestic product deflator shows 
it down to L5 per cent from 
25 per cent a year ago. 

More important, apart 
from the three months in 
which it was affected by the 
higher excise duties in the 
overlapping budgets Of July 
last year and March this year, 
retail-price Index (RPDO in- 
flation, excluding mortgages, 
has been at the 25 per cent 
target or within 0.1 percent- 
age points of it throughout 
this year. RPIY inflation, 
which excludes Indirect 
taxes, has been just over 2 per 
cent over the past year, 
against 2.5 per cent 
That is not to say the MFC 
was not right to raise rates, 
nor that there ls no tiling for it 


to be concerned about now. 
Growth has slowed, but do- 
mestic demand still needs to 
do so. Inflation has fallen, tut 
remains above the central 
forecast in the inflation 
report of a year ago. Fay and 
unit-labour costs have risen, 
and changing growth calcula- 
tion could make that worse. 

But some of the risks the 
MFC has been worried about 
— and which have influenced 
monetary policy — have not 
materialised. If pre-election 
policy was not as loose as it 
seemed, the chances of it 
being tighter than it need be 
now are higher. Encourag- 
ingly, the latest inflation 
report talks less about the do- 
mestic economy's strength 
and more about the weakness 
of the global economy. 

Beyond that, the message 
may be that It was the Intro- 


Partnoy’s complaint opens Pandora’s box 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


B ook-jacket en- 
dorsements of the 
“this makes [fill in 
previous best-seller on 
same topic] read like a vic- 
arage tea party”, variety 
are usually a sure sign that 
here is one production 
upon which discerning 
readers ought not to bestow 
their disposable income. 
Usually. Bat not always. 
Last year, a former Wall 
Streeter, Frank Partnoy, 
published a little number 
his publisher declared 
lifted the lid on the entire 


business of f»T»aw«Hai deriv- 
atives. Bnt let’s face it, this i 
is hardly virgin territory, , 
especially since the main 
man, Nick Leeson, ban al- 
ready penned bis memoirs. , 

Nevertheless. Partnoy’s 
complaint was, in essence, 
new and interesting. 
Rather than concentrate on 
the buying of exotic deriva- 1 
fives by rogue traders, he 
concentrated on the selling 
of exotic derivatives by 
rogue salesmen. 

Needless to say. the 
knives were out for our 
Frank not long after he hit 
the bookshops. He was a 
disappointed man. mur- 
mured the Wall Street-City 
spin-drier. He bad craved 
recognition and respect on 
the trading floor In vain. 


Anyway, he wasn’t even a 
particularly stylish writer. 

Now Frank is out in 
paperback — so can we try 
again, please, to get some 
serious answers to Fart- 
Hoy’s allegations? 

Here are three of the 

heaviest. 

□ Firstly, Partnoy alleges 
that the big buyers of fix- 
tures, options and other 
high-risk derivatives are 
not George Soros and other 
speculation sophisticates 
but insurance and pension 
fimds — not to mention the 
municipal governments, 
who ought properly to go 
nowhere near the things. 

Furthermore, he alleges 
these dangerous 
Instruments are deliber- 
ately repackaged by the big 


banks, both to make them 
appear to be safe and to en- 
able them to clear regula- 
tory hurdles. 

□ Secondly, he suggests 
that the recent practice 
whereby credit-rating 


agencies charge not only 
the party se ekin g informa- 
tion about a particular bor- 
rower and Its paper, bnt the 
borrower or issuer as well, 
has compromised the entire 
business and made It easier 
for risky paper to secure a 
good, low-risk rating. 

□ Thirdly, Partnoy accuses 
western financiers of delib- 
erately helping rocky Japa- 
nese banks — during the 
nm-up to the Aslan eco- 
nomic meltdown — to in- 
flate their profits, using de- 
rivatives, and to evade the 


scrutiny of accountants 
and regulators. 

More ominous still, hang- 
ing like a storm cloud over 
all these flllpgaHmw , Is the 
sense that no one ls in 
charge of the rattling, run- 
away derivatives train. 

In a chilling postscript, a 
hedge-fund adviser derides 
Partnoy's suggestion that a 
bank for which be worked 
was a big player on the de- 
rivatives market. 

It wasn't a player, says 
hedge-man, it was “Just an- 
other sucker”. 

With markets sliding all 
around the world, this 
time around we need some 
grown-up answers and 
Urgently. 

Fiasco, Frank Partnoy: j 

Profile. .£7-99. 



] duction of an inflation target 
as much as the MPC itself 
which marked the decisive 
break with our dismal mone- 
tary past 

Having said that the single 
most important influence on 
the economy in recent years 
has been the strength of ster- 
ling — OUt of the hands and to 
some extent against the 
wishes of politicians and ex- 
perts alike. Clarke's contribu- 
tion was to see more dearly 
than most, perhaps, how sig- 
nificant that could eventually 
turn out to be. 

Robert Barrie is UK economist 
fir Credit Suisse First Boston 
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SSbyRiifus 


Across 


Economics! 
I made easy 


What la tfw National 
Insurance Fund? 

It Is the government account 
administered by the Department 
of Social Security. It takes in N! 
contributions and pays out 
benefits. But it is not a proper 
ftmd — contributions are 
invested and payments come 
from interest streams, rather 
than from foe capital. Basically it 

is an accounting device for 
channelling N1 receipts into 
benefit payments. 


Charlotte Denny 


Whrt are contributory 
benefits? 

Payments fike foe state pension, 
which require recipients to have 


a record of Nl contributions in 
order to qualify. When the 
welfare state was set up half a 

century ago most benefits were 
based on establishing 
contrlbuttons records. 

Welfare state founder Wfltlam 
Beveridge envisaged a 
nationalised form of insurance 
against risks like unemployment 
or illness — hence the name — 
with contributions replacing 
premiums. The Insurance 
principle has been undermined 
by means-testing, so now a 

minority of benefits are based on 
contributions records — the 
state pension being foe most 
important 


What happens to people’s 
contributions? 

They go towards paying benefits 
for current pensioners and those 
claiming unemployment or 
sickness benefits. Nl 
contributions are really just a 
form of tax. 


Why do people talk about 
the fund being bi surplus? 
In foe early days, foe Nl Fund 
required regular top-ups from 

other tax revenues to meet foe 
demand for benefit payments. 
The Thatcher government 
aboitshed those during foe 
1980s. It was able to do so 
because it had cut back on 


contributory benefits and [Inked 
pension rises to Inflation rather 
than wage Increases. This made 
the fund cheaper to run. Prices 
rise more slowly than wages, so 
the value of the pension was 
eroded, rating unemployment in 
foe early 1990s forced a 
reinstatement of foeTreasury 
top-up. In some years — as last 
year — the fund does not need 
aU foe extra tax revenue. 

Thatis when people talk 
about it running a surplus. But It 
Is a misleading expression — it 
suggests foe fond is making a 
profit. But all that Is happening is 
' that foe fund is taking less 
| money from current taxpayers. 


1 Diffident in two ways (0) 

4 Reliable persons shouldn't 
be dropped (6) 

9 An air of faith? (4) 

10 Pictures on the wall, perhaps, 
of striptease (10) 

11 (Sri graduate with whom! 
study (6) 

12 Brides eventuafly have tales 
toteB(3,5) 

13 Trace idea foatfe wrong and 
root ft out (9) 

18 They may be put on but don't 
go off! (4) 

16 rated to make contact, say, 
in poor visibility (4) 

17 Protection money? (9) 

21 Dutch barrister’s Squeur (8) 

22 Athletes may take it in thefr 
stride (8) 


24 The shooting of an unknown 
person? (M) 

28 Refusal to give the go-ahead 
for retreat (4) 

2Q Disorder for a month on foe 
border (8) 

27 Deafiruwifo other's (fistnacs# 


Down 

1 The month's weather fore- 
cast for foe London area (7) 

2 having eaten a meal J’d end a 
different shape (5) 

3 Cast in adevffish mould (7) 

5 Soldier with interest h 
wanting to live fl6) 

6 Distribute circular about 
university courses (9) 

7 Stickers for foe traditional 
method of roasting (?) 

B Points out ripe possibflities of 
advancement ( 13 ) 


14 Finding out about Scott's 
ship (9) 

i« A tittle Latin Is required for 
this (7) 

18 Remove all traces (7) 

1 9 ? ein ?j? ardBned - “ summons 
Is nothing to us (7) 

20 Brave untie? (3) 

23 Piece to be played by boy at 
party (5) 
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Ultimate Test 

Sri Lanka’s captain 
on what it means 
to beat England 

18 


THple strike 

Happy ending 
puts Britain at the 
head of Europe 
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Smoke clears after battle of Yorke’s drift 


Premiership : Aston Villa 3 Middlesbrough 1 

Villa’s fire 
reduces the 
alarm bells 
to silence 


David Lacey sees John Gregory’s side 
buy valuable time after the big sell-off 


F OUR fire engines 
turned up at Villa 
Park yesterday, pre- 
sumably on the as- 
sumption that the 
£32.6 million Manchester 
United paid for Dwight Yorke 
would be burning a hole in 
Aston Villa’s pocket In the 
event Villa beat Middles- 
brough with sufficient ease to 
avoid a panic-stricken rush 
into the transfer market, for 
at least a week anyway. 

At the end 20,000 Yoride 
bars were distributed among I 
the fans. Well, it had seemed a 
good Idea at the time, and 
Villa supporters might not 
have been too keen on scoff- 
ing free Crunch tes on behalf 
ofStanCoUymore. 

The departure of Yorke, and 
CoUymore’s ankle injury, ema- 
ciated Villa’s attacking options 
to a point where Riccardo Sci- 
meco. a central defender with 
reserve experience as a 
striker, played up front along- 
side little Julian Joachim. 
Makeshift though this was. It 
saw Joachim give Villa an 
early lead and almost complete 
command for an hoar. 

So who needs Yorke, and 
why squander his fee on over- 
priced and probably less ac- 
complished replacements? On 
this prima facie evidence it is 
a beguiling argument 
Then again Villa are un- 
likely to encounter many op- 
ponents who bring on proper 
strikers only when they are 
two goals down. Middles- 
brough's supine approach 
saw Pool Merson cast in a 
lone attacking role while a 
five-man midfield attempted 
to stifle Villa’s movements. 

But Ear from doing so, the 
space that Andy Townsend, 
Robbie Mustoe and the out- 
paced Paul Gascoigne allowed 
their opponents enabled Lee 
Hendrie, Ian Taylor end Alan 
Thompson to dominate. Add 
the freedom Gary Charles 
was given on the right wing 
and it was a wonder the after- 
noon ever became a contest. 


That it did was due to a be- 
lated recognition by Bryan 
Robson, the Middlesbrough 
manager, of the importance of 
goals. Once be replaced Gas- 
coigne and Alan Moore with 
MXkkel Beck and Hamilton 
Ricard, Villa were forced to, 
defend In areas where previ- 
ously they had merely been 
out for an afternoon stroXL ! 

A goal from Beck and sad- 


Match stats 


Possession 

Attempts on target 

Attempts off target 

Comers 

Fouls 

Offsides 

Bookings 

Sendings-off 


VI MM 

52% 48% 
5 6 

4 4 
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denly Villa were feted with 
something mare than a rotten 
Boro. Thompson's late , free- 
kick ended Middlesbrough's 
recovery but Robson’s team 
had done enough to suggest a 
more positive approach away 
from Teesside might bring 
greater rewards. 

True, Middlesbrough were 
without Gary PaBJster, Marco 
Branca and the newly signed 
Colin Cooper, but surrender- 
ing the initiative to a vaia 
side slmflaiiy weakened by 
Injuries and -departures was 
merely inviting defeat. If 
Boro are going to wear Argen- 
tina’s strip on their travels 
they might as well try to ac- 
quire some Argentinian beef. 

Gascoigne was part erf the ' 
problem, not for anything he , 
did — bis passing willing . 
ness to tackle back were ad- 
mirable — but for the things j 
he obviously was incapable of 
doing. Most of these Involved 
alack of pace and the need to 
preserve a diminished 
stamina* 

All the white Gascoigne op- 
erated in a holding position in 
his own half he could not get 
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forward to link up with Mer- 
sap- On the few occasions that 
h^> did, something always hap- 
pened to disturb the reverie 
of Vida's defenders; such as 
die finely angled pass which 
Merson drove wide at the end 
erf the first half. 

. .'Robson may continue to 
ipegard Gascoigne as a valu- 
able talisman, worth playing 
for those moments of skill he 
can still provide. But more 
questions will be posed about 
Gascoigne’s reluctance to op- ' 
erate at much above the 
tempo of a foetimnniaT match. 

The manner in which VUla 

scored their first two goals, 
hitting swiftly and Incisively 
cm the break, rather made a 
nonsense of Middlesbrough's 
defensive outlook. VUla took 
the lead in the sixth minute 
after smart work in their own 
half by Gareth Barry to 
release Alan Wright on the 
left. Hendrie met Wright's 
cross with a sharp turn and. 
lay-off, and Joachim’s well- 
struck shot beat Mark 
Schwarxer. 

After 52 minutes vnia began 
a move virtually, from thelr 
own byline which eventually 
found Taylor's head g tencfng 
the ball out to Charles, who 
swung in past Dean Gordon be- 
fore curling a left-footed shot 
into the tar comer. 

Vina should have all but 
put the match beyond Mid- 
dlesbrough’s reach before 
then. In fixe 38th minute Gian- 
luca Festa wrestled Joachim 
to the ground to concede a 
penalty and Thompson pre- 
pared to score his first goal 
for VUla since arriving from 
Bolton for SAJS million. 

Thompson has one of the 
best left-foot shots in the 
TC ngiiRh game but this time he 
went for accuracy rather than 
power and Schwarzer made 
an excellent diving save. 
Beck’s goal, a sharp header 
from Merson’ a short cross 
within two minutes of coming 
on, sent a ripple of anxiety 
across VUla Park but with 
Just under 15 minutes remain- 
ing Thompson’s free-kick, 
struck with full force this 
time, took a deflection off Ri- 
card, and that was that 
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Luck bounces Villa’s way . . . Julian Joachim evades a challenge from Middlesbrough's Gianluca Festa yesterday 
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His boots were made for walking 


Vhrek Chaudhary finds the home faithful 
angry at destination rather than departure 


B EFORE yesterday 

Aston Villa tens had 
their own tribute 
song to the man who 
once wore theclaret-and- 
blneNo. 10 shirt. 

To the tune ofFrank Sina- 
tra’s “New York, New 
York” they would chant: 
“Start spreading the news. 
He’s playing today, I wanna 
see him score again, Dwight 
Yorke, Dwight Yorke.” 

Perhaps ft was a pro- 
phetic choice of song, given 
Sinatra’s original opening 
line: “Start spreading the 
news. I’m leaving today”. 

Prior to the match the 
Villa Park Tannoy system 
rlh viEWA broadcast an . interv iew w ith 



Brief Boro reprieve . - . Mark Schwarzer saves Alan Thompson’s penalty 


tbe manager John Gregory, 

I who said he had sold Yorke 
because the player’s heart 
was not in the dub. It was a 
view shared by many outside 
Villa Park yesterday, who 
appeared more resentful of 
the fact that he had gone to 
Manchester United than the 
fort that he had actually left. 

“If he had gone to any 
other club, apart from Bir- 
mingham that is. than it 
wouldn’t have been so bad,” 
said Nathan Sawyers, aged 
16 . “Everybody hates Man- 
chester United. Yorke had 
been with us for nine years 
and he should have stuck 
with ns. We’re capable of 
winning things as welL 


People here would have 
killed for Dwight Yorke, we 
loved him a lot.” 

Though never a prolific 
goalscorer, Yorke had em- 
bedded himself in the 
hearts of the VUla faithful, 
not surprising given that 
they have had to put up with 
the spitting Save Milosevic, 
an uncertain David Uns- 
worth and tbe tempestuous 
Stan CoUymore who has 
promised much but has so 
for delivered little. 

In Yorke’s pearl-white 

dawHug ttmilp th oy Ti ft ri a 

player they could rely on. 

He played and entertained 
with refreshing joy and en- 
ergy. and given a choice be- 
tween the delightful 
Dwightand the stroppy 
Stan it is not difficult to see 
why the fans thought of 
Yorke as one of their own. 


“He did give his all to the 
club whenever he played,” 
said Peter Edwards. “We 
thought of him as a Brum- 
mie, as one of our own. He 
was very good with the fans 
and the club did make a big 
effort to try and hold on to 
him. I don’t think setting 
him reflects a lack of ambi- 
tion on Villa’s part, because 
if a player really wants to go 
then yon can’t stop him, it's 

impossible.” 

A poll in a local news- 
paper prior to Yorke’s de- 
parture found that 80 per 
cent of Aston Villa thus 
agreed with selling him. 

For a forward who scored 12 
Premiership goals last sea- 
son, a transfer fee of 
£12.6 million made good 
economic sense and even 
the most loyal fon could see I 
this. 


As the teams ran out for 
yesterday's game, most of 
the fans vented their anger 
on Manchester United 
rather than the club chair- 
man, “Stand up if you hate 
Man U,” they chanted. 

As is the way with 
recently departed football- 
ers, Yorke and his new team 
will receive a hostile recep- 
tion when they visit Villa 
Park in December, what- 
ever the forward once 
meant to the chib and the 


One thing you will not 
hear at the match from 
three sides of the ground at 
least is the second verse to 
the song the VUla fans once 
sang for Yorke. which went: 
“If he can score from here, 
He’D score from anywhere. 
It’s up to you, Dwight 
Yorke, Dwight Yorke.” 
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Their Kit doo*tfit 

No.42 Glenn Hodc8e 


Gazza Trashed My Room 
may be hjs best effort yet, 
bat it’s hardly the first.. - 
time Clems bas'madc head- 
lines- Who could forget . 
that Eighties To ttenh a m 
daafe, Steve Ar chibald 
Stole My Shorts? 
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■ 'Whowrote the Maleh Of The 
Day theme tmie? Which was 
tbefirci dkib to sell replica 
ktts?Wbs George Coben 
Jewish? When was the most 
sitocessful pitch invasion by 
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State off Ihe' nation 

Poland • ? 


I A-Z of British football 
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Uriah Rennie 


Popalatfam 38 million 
Roistered dobs 6,000 
Unflkely ctoMttpkmsPogon 

Lwow won four league titles 
in the 1920s, but win not win 
anymore— Lwow is now ifr 
Ukraine. 

Pioneer Poland's second 
most-capped player Kaz- 
imierz Deyna (below), who 1 
was killed in a car crash in 
1989. was sigradby Manches- 
ter City for £100.000 worth of ’ 
photocopiers, medical eqoip- . 
meat and hard currency la 
1978. He played only 38 games 
before leaving for San Diego 
Sockers, remarking: “I don't 

need Malcolm Allison to tell 
me I am a great player'’ 

Stranger In a strange tend 

Darinsz Dztekanowski. the 
brilliant striker who thrilled 
and infuriated fans in equal 
measure at Celtic and 
Bristol City is chiefly . yttoj 
remembered for his 
wild social life. “He couldn't 
adapt to anything in Bri tain, 
to the luxury of life, the 
money everything." said one 
City employee. 

Mane Onk (1) Deyna was not 
Manchester's only Polish 
connection- This week United 
play LKS Lodz (pronounced 
"Woodse") in the Champions a 
League qualifier City went 1 
down on awsy goals to J 

LKS'a etty rivals Widzew in fl 

the llefh Cup in 1977. as did I 
United in 1980. I 

Mane Hnk {2) City were I 
the opponents on the only 1 
occasion a Polish side has 
readied a European 
final, beating 
Gornik Zabrze 2-1 
in the 1970 Cup ‘V*^ ■.* 
Winners’ Cup final, 


.Homs tows. 

Sheffield .. 


. : Vs— isfor Bribery. Bungs -l 
and«hjckhaudcrs,aU 
virtually uxttmowAih . 

Oils iuMsntijteiikoawii v - 
to theJA anyway * 
Classic usages “The 
peoptel feed sorry tor are. 
the straight managers, 
who think a bung isscune^ 
thing you fiadin the-, 
bath” — Graham Kelly 


Me faulters Poland's glory 
days are a long way behind 
them. This season all their 
chib and national teams 
came within a whisker of 
befog expelled from interna- 
ficmal competition after 
■fe the government sus- 
K pended the leadership 
of the FA in a row 
pflttk. over control of the 
JMpHI domestic game 
jBHHKH JtaxiudDed 
Pcfendbaiv 
often been 
called England's 
bogey team 

sLlllSIr* sdice the shat- 

tiering 1-1 draw 
at Wembley in 
1973. Yet Eng- 
landhavewon 
six and drawn 
three of the nine 
MiV subsequent 
~ encounters. 

- K il Star of 1073 who 
would JoInQfcm- 
franco Zofa in am 


cMW t tt faBW 

Setting for The Full" 

Monty (yawn). Used M 
to have quite good 
football beams. 

Occupafion Lets are (« / 
centre manager. {» 

H obbies Maraflam ' 
running, kick box- 
tng.fesrcars(so '*• 
dotftmess). 

Trademark gesture 
Surprisin^y dainty on his . 
feetfbr a big man. Sermie's 
lopfog badewards running & 
the most watchaMe intibe 


SatUTTfay’s hjgtrligtrt 

Booking Pierluigi Casira^ii ■ 

for an alleged dive in the ' 
paiaityar^m injury-time. . 
Brawfisbes cards in the ' 
nwwjer of ... The tacitnro 
sheriff making an unruly . 
wiM west town safe for decent- 
folk to go abototfcefr business. 


The gaffer tapes 


"Screaming and shouting 
is quite normal. Hike it 
It happens in families. ” 

Rangers manager Dick Advo- 
caat after his certain Lorenzo 
Amcvuso and midfiekfer Jo»g 
Aftjertz^mostcamotobtows. 


“The sooner people realise we 
are more like Coventry the 
better They haven't got whai 
1 call a kit of SiJDy-trigtime&" 
Dave “B®y" Bassett shows 
htfhnot afraid to rubshodders 
with the big boys. * 


CteeseXl 

Jerzy Gorgon. 


Off the park life 



"l was hoping the referee 
1 might havehada bit more 
romance in hiasouL” 

| Jfrn SmITtt putsDertoy’scase 
; againstacfisatlowed goal to hs 
1 awratebte fashion. 
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Wmw Martin Gjugfi of Liverpool. 
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Football 


Premiership: Tottenham Hotspur 0 Sheffield Wednesday 3 


Domestic product failure 
sees Gross ripe for export 


Russell Thomas sees Wednesday win 
and fans call for heads at still pointless Spurs 


T HE timdess equation 
of borne defeat plus 
adverse crowd reac- 
tion equalling the sack 
♦hr yatpns to cast Christian 
Grass out of Tottenham. If he 
defies formula — and the 
bookmakers* ominous 4-7 lat- 
est odds that he win become 
the season’s first Premiership 
managerial casualty — then 
this Swiss wfll be made of 
even sterner stuff than his 
sombre image projects. 

For all his foults as selector 
and tactician, the embattled, 
black-clad head cnarh at least 
retained his dignity and cool- 
headedness amid the rancour- 
ous atmosphere enveloping 
White Hart Lane. Even as he 
gave a second press confer- 
ence, his voice competed with 
the chants of about 350 dem- 
onstrators ringing out across 
the car-park. 


"Sack the board" and "We 
want Sugar out’ were among 
the politer chants amid 
mainly personal abuse of the 
chairman Alan Sugar as Cans 
pressed against the famous 
gate-s for more than an hour 
after this dismal, demoralis- 
ing defeat by a markedly su- 
perior Sheffield Wednesday. 

Sugar finally emerged, 
flanked by security guards, 
about two hours after the 
final whistle to deliver a curt 
response to questions about 
the ugly scenes. It was that 
sort of afternoon. 

He then left with the club's 
director of football David Pleat 
and Rune Hauge, Ole Gunnar 
Salskjaer’s agent to discuss 
the Manchester United for- 
ward’s projected £5^ million 
move. But the deal is in jeopar- 
dy, for several personal 
reasons quite apart from the 


player’s questionable desire to 
tear up a lucrative longterm 
Old Trafford contract 

So It may need Sugar’s most 
persuasive and determined 
negotiating' when Tottenham 
talk to the player, a meeting 
which may be delayed until 
late this week because of Un- 
ited’s trip to Poland. But 
given so many glaring weak- 
nesses in Tottenham’s team, 
even the sig nin g erf Solskjaer 
is unlikely to appease the 
angry supporters. 

Gross played down the sig- 
nificance of Sugar’s visit to the 
dressing-room at half-time, 
when fhfc game was already 
up for Spurs, ft was not the 
first time the chair man had 
slipped into that socaDed sanc- 
tuary and. said Grass, "he 
didn’t talk to the players". 

"For sure,’’ agreed Gross 
about the need for the uplift a 
big signing would bring. But 
the head coach was looking 
well beyond Solskjaer for so- 
lutions. He then intoned the 

familnr man trq of needing tO 


“work hard and analyse, espe- 
cially why we conceded agato 
after two set pieces”. This 
rapunii another nasty video 
for the players after last 
week’s Wimbledon screening. 

His repeated faith in "the 
q uality of my players” may be 
simply a stock tonic for the 
troops but the application of , 
many is being loudly ques- 
tioned by fens. Chris Arm - 1 
strong, who may soon leave, , 
prxi Lea Ferdinand could com- 
plain of poor servive but were ; 
also brushed aside physically. 

In an uninventive midfield, 
save for David Ginola’s eye- 
catching but often self-indul- 
gent thrusts, Darren Ander- 
ton was virtually non- 
existent He was eclipsed by 
another ta n, glim World Cup 
performer, Wim Jonk, an as- 
sured and precise orchestra- 
tor for Wednesday - 

Tottenham’s much-abused 
defence was reduced to two 
recognisable figures, Sol 
Campbell and Stephen Carr, 
by the end because of knocks 



Gross . . - keeping his dignity 


to Ramon Vega, wb° 
spared further baiting in tm 
5 half by a foot-iigunen 
injury which. sn ‘ d _V r ?. ss , 
••could be a bad one . The Hal 
ian left-back Paolo Trnmezmn 
injured his knee and a finger. 

The defence was liardl> 
helped by lan Walker s erroi 
for the first goal as he ap- 
peared to throw the wrong nrai 
at Peter Atherton’s looping 
header. The third, direct from 
Andy Hincbcl iffe's 25-yard 
free-kick, also raised questions 
about the goalkeeper as well :is 
the wafl. In between. Benito 
Carbone's ingenious chip and 
Paolo Di Canto's eventual fin- 
ish effectively signalled the 
end of the contest Only 35 
minutes had elapsed. 


r.l4j 


West Ham United 0 Manchester United 0 


Puzzling house of Yorke 


David 

Lacey 



B ad football { 
matches just hap- 
pen. Sometimes, 
however rich the 
Ingredients, the oc- 
casion simply fells flat It 
is not pre-planned or pre- 
arranged that way. 

Nevertheless this tedious, 
scoreless spectacle at Upton 
Park, where West Ham and 
Manchester United produced 
one of the poorest encounters 
between these sides in living 
memory, did offer a pertinent 
comment on the biggest issue 
now feeing the game. 

ft was not the angst of 
David Beckham as he stepped 
out on to an opposing ground 
for the first time since his 
red card in the World Cup 
reduced England to 10 men 
against Argentina and helped 
hasten their departure from 
the tournament. Upton Park 


■I Match stats ■ 

WHamManU 

Possession 

48% 

52% 

Attempts on target 

3 

3 

k Attempts oil target 

6 

6 

I Comers 

3 

11 

T Foul3 

15 

17 

Offsides 

3 

4 

Bookings 

3 

1 

Sendings-off 

0 
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booed him ritualistically for a 
w hile but gave it up as uni- 
versal boredom set in. 

No. the underlying message 
of this match concerned the 
likely fete of the Premiership 
should Manchester United, 
along with Arsenal and Liver- 
pool, decide to throw In their 
lot with a breakaway Euro- 
pean League which would 
reduce the national competi- 
tions to regional sideshows. 

This week Uefe is due to 
hold meetings aimed at pro- 
ducing a compromise which 
will, it is hoped, avert a con- 
federacy. The rebels will 
probably be offered a bigger 
Champions League which 
will meet most of their de- 
mands, although the removal 
of the need to win a champi- ] 
o ns hip or even finish run- 
ners-up to qualify would inev- ' 
itably reduce the status of the 
Premiership and its equiva- 
lents In western Europe. 

The way United pottered 
through Saturday's game was 
an alarming portent for what 1 
may lie ahead once a Euro- 
pean League has been set up 
in two years. Take away the 
prime Incentive for winning a 
domestic league and this Is 
what you could get 

On Wednesday, United will 
defend a 2-0 lead in Lodz as 
they try to assure themselves 
of a place in the Champions 



Hammer hold ... the £12.6 minio n debutant Dwight Yorke is shackled by West Ham's Ian Pearce photograph: gahym pwor I 


League with its generous fi- 
nancial guarantees. And al- 
though this return game may 
not have weighed too heavily 
on the minds of Alex Fergu- 
son's players at Upton Park, it 
was all too easy to imagine 
such a neutral performance 
becoming a regular occur- 
rence as United prepared to 
face, say, Juventus or Barce- 
lona in midweek. 

That, at least was the effect 
of United’s football on Satur- 
day. Obviously they set out to 
achieve more and might well 
have done so had a blatant 
handball by Nell Ruddock, 
making his first home appear- 
ance for West Ham since join- 


ing from Liverpool, been spot- 
ted in the third minute. 

Ruddock, beaten by Ryan 
Giggs's cross with Andy Cole 
coming in to meet it palmed 
the ball behind for a corner 
When the situation demanded 
a penalty. But the referee 


Peter Jones could not give 
what he plainly had not seen. 

Ruddock turned out to be 
one of the two best players, 
the other being one of Unit- 
ed’s centre-backs, Henning 
Berg, who replaced the in- 
jured Jaap Stain. In signing 
Ruddock, West Ham paid ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the 
£10.75 million that Stain cost 
and Ruddock proceeded to 
query further toe £12.6 mil- 
lion United have laid out for 
Dwight Yorke. 

Not that Yorke was much to 
blame, since he began his new 
career in a largely unsuitable 
role. In his nine years with 
Aston Villa he evolved from a 
scoring winger with pace and 
a natural left foot into an all- 
round creative talent who 
still found the net regularly. If 
he is to thrive be must surety 
remain a free spirit At Upton 
Park he was played up along- 
side Cole and plied with the 


sort of high balls which Rud- 
dock could clear in b is sleep 
— and without using his 
bands. Rarely did be receive 
passes to his feet 
ft would be wrong to judge 
Yorke on one appearance, but 
the feet that Paul Scholes was 
left oat to make way for him 
may have puzzled United sup- 
porters all tiie same. Fergu- 
son has a strong enough 
squad to shuffle the team 
around and there is stm 
Jesper Blomqvist, the 
£4.4 million signing from 
Parma, to he considered once 
the Swedish winger is fit. Yet 
the omission of Scholes and 
the way Yorke was employed 
meant there was often an 
empty space behind the front 
r unne rs unless Giggs or Beck- 
ham moved into the middle. 

Roy Keane and Nicky Butt 
were impeccable and Butt’s 
marshalling of Eyal Berkovic, 
the theatrical fialcrum of West 


Hanf s attack, was one of the 
few items of note In an. un- 
memorable game but Fergu- 
son's team seldom developed 
the momentum which might 
have brought them their first 
league victory. 

This is not to say that 
United were entirely respon- 
sible for a contest that seldom 
rose above the lukewarm. 
West Ham, with their wing- 
backs Andrew Impey and I 
Stan Lazar idis restricted by 
the need to watch Giggs and 
Beckham, and with John 
Hartson looking ring-rusty, 
never really got going. 

Ruddock’s early luck and 
all-round excellence, plus 
Shaka His lop’s sharp save to 
deny Cole shortly before half- 
time. preserved for Harrv 
Redknapp’s team the point for 
which they were probably the 
more grateful. The crowd 
were merely grateful for the : 
final whistle. i 


Leicester City 2 Everton 0 


Everton take their defeat sitting down 


Adam SUIs 






IT down if you're go- 
^%ing down.” The goad- 
fog cries have started 
already; the Everton fans 
have little reason to get out of 
their seats, and who Is to say 
there will not be tears before 
bedtime in one part of 
Merseyside come the season’s 
end on May 16? 

A section of Leicester fans 
refused to obey safety warn- 
ings to sit down. In conjunc- 
tion with their mocking 
chants It was apt The vibrant 


home support relished Satur- 
day’s win, which confirmed 
the club's European creden- 
tials and the solid principles 
of even more solid defence. 

Ball-playing centre-halves 
have for a while been In 
vogue but with a back line of 
Matt Elliott Steve Walsh and 
Leicester’s £2 million club-re- 
cord signing Frank Si nc l a i r , 
“get it away” Is a far more 
effective command than “play 
away*’. 

The Leicester manager Mar- 
tin O’Neill was certainly im- 
pressed: "We were really fan- 
tastic and we played football 


as good as we’ve done in the 
Premiership.” A delightful lob 
from the evergreen Tony Cot- 
tee and a tap-in from Muzzy 
Izzet were just reward for a 
first-half performance which 
bristled with inventiveness, 
bite and organisation. 

Rumours surrounding the 
fixture of the striker Emile 
Heskey have abounded, 
though, and Leicester are 
reported to have turned down 
a £9 minion -offer from Aston 
Villa. Heskey was diplomatic: 
“I've got one year left on my 
contract and we’re holding 
talks at the moment fm 


happy to stay but we'll see 
how It goes.” 

He is not tbe finished 
article but, having been en- 
couraged by O’Neill to turn 
and run at defenders, he will 
strike fear into tbe heart of 
defences everywhere. “He’s 
frightening,” C-ottee con- 
firmed. “People forget that he 
is only 20 years old and he 
won't peak for six or seven 
years.” 

Cottee's and Heskey’s cause 
was helped by an Everton de- ; 
fence which may prove their 
downfall this year. But where 
there is a satisfied wife there 


te hope, and with the intro- 
duction of David Unsworth in 
the second half the visitors' 
back line at least had a focal 
point. 

qJSn « ew , mana e er Walter 
Smith spoke afterwards of 
■working out where the defi- 

fan^ri! uttering 
My “everywhere”, 
despite the summer outlay of 
£13^ million. Smith's impres- 

fS re ™ enui f„ at Queers, where 
1* trophies In six- 
wars, was blotted only by his 
F 11 ” raprd in Europe, This 


i 


doufc 
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You’ll never ran alone . . . Liverpool’s Michael Owen is pursued by Arsenal's defenders Martin Keown, right, and Nigel Winterbom in the goalless draw at Anfield 

Premiership: Liverpool 0 Arsenal 0 

The double act agree: we have much to do 


Ian Rom 



ESPITE an annoying 
| habit of delivering 
f considerably less 
than iniHnny indi- 
cating they would, there will 
still be many, many victories 
for Liverpool this season. 

And yet, even in those mo- 
ments of sweet triumph, 
many will feel sympathy for 
Roy Evans. Remember 
Evans? He is the Boot Room 
boy made good, the kid from 
Bootle with the neat line in 
self-deprecating humour, the 
one who lived out the improb- 
able dream of graduating 
from finally spot on the Kop 
to Airfield's managerial office. 

Last month he was in- 
formed that his duties would 


henceforth he shared with 
Liverpool’s first foreign 
coach, the respected French- 
man Gerard HbuDier. 

Houllier’s arrival prompted 
a series of public announce- 
ments — or from Evans's per- 
spective, a series of carefully 
worded reassurances. Houl- 
lier was not Evans's succes- 
sor brought in early to over- 
see his removal, neither was 
he to have the final word on 
tactics, transfers, etc. No, this 
was a partnership; straight 
down the middle. 

The result is a rather 
bizarre at-the-hlp bonding, 
one reaching its ludicrous 
logical conclusion in the post- 
match press conference. It is 
Edinburgh Fringe material. - 

On Saturday, after Ar- 
senal’s wretched finishing en- 


Owen agrees £5m Anfield contract 


M ichael owen has 

signed a new five-year 
contract worth about 
£20,000 a week with Liver- 
pool. who are also confident 
of finalising negotiations 
with his England team- 
mate Steve McManaman. 

Owen, 18. has doubled bis 
wages to become the 


Nottingham Forest 1 
Coventry City 0 

Survival is 
Bassett’s 
eternal work 


John Lawson 


> AVE BASSETT, one erf 
the most eternal of all 
jtball survivors, faces a de- 
an ding nine months to 
aintain Nottingham For- 
t’s newly-won Premiership 
itus. But you get the izo- 
ession that the man who 
ned his managerial skills at 
nigh Lane will thrive in the 
inner that fashioned Wim- 
idon's amazing rise to the 
) flight 

Me entered the season 
■Ipped of four of his best 
lyers — Kevin Campbell 
d Colin Cooper have left 
?rre van Hoojjdonk is some- 
lere In Holland and Chris 
rt- Williams is injured — 
t in true Wimbledon style 
patched Purest up and they 
Lied up their sleeves and got 
irk into their critics and 
von try alike. 

It was a display which con- 
ned more grit than quality 
t. armed with sl slice of for- 
ne and Coventry’s sfcoit- 
nalngs in front of goal, they 
ined their first win of the 
*son. 

Steve Stone’s Sist-minute 
■ike gave them something 
bite on and be said later: 
fe know that we don’t have 
much talent as we had last 
ison. But we also know that 
: have to make up for that 
working even harder for 
:h other." 

Coventry, after their wiri- 
ng start to the season 
sinst Chelsea, should have 
vitalised on Forest’s weak- 
sses. "We had the chances 
have gone top of the table.’' 
id their manager Gordon 
nchan. “and that would 
ve been something new for 

rhe fort that they did not 
wed was down to the 39- 
uxrfd Dave Beasant in goal, 
'forming as well os he did 
en steeped in those Wimble- 
u ways alongside Bassett. . 


world’s highest-paid teen- 
age player, and the deal 
fends off interest from such 
clubs as JuventnS, Intema- 
zionale and Barcelona. 

Meanwhile McManaman 
said talks were at an ad- 
vanced stage and “hope- 
ftilly something should be 
sorted ont very soon”. 


Hodgson anger 
over claims 
of ‘moaning’ 
strike pair ~ 

LACKB URN’S manager 
Roy Hodgson has taken 
the unusnal step of 
issuing statements to the 
Scottish and Swedish Football 
Associations denying that 
two of his top strikers are 
unsettled at Ewood Park. 

Kevin GaDacher and Mar- 
tin Dahlin started this season 
on the bench after the arrival 
of Blackburn’s £7.25 million 
record signing Kevin Davies. 

But Hodgson insists neither 
player has -kicked up a ftiss, 
and he has contacted their 
countries* associations to say 
so, thus protecting their inter- 
national futures. 

“Both players are upset that 
their reputations have been 
sallied," said Hodgson. "I am 
very unhappy about a sal- 
acious headline which 
apparently purports to have 
Dahlin and Gailacher m oa nin g 
about the situation and me tell- 
ing them to stop moaning. 

"in a squad system some 
players play and some players 
don’t But there is no question 
of any moaning and both of 
>h»m have been training hard 
and wo rk ing hard." 

Hodgson is. likely to stick 
with Davies and Chris Sutton 
as his front pair at Leeds 
tonight, with his only di- 
lemma whether to give a 
debut to the £5.3 million 
Christian Da Illy or give' Dar- 
ren Peacock, recovered from 
injury, a defensive place 
alongside Stephane Henchoz, 

“It's beat a whirlwind few 
days for Christian and it will 
take time for him to settle,'’ 
said Hodgson. “But he has 
looked good in training.' 

Jimmy Floyd Hasseihaink, 
Leeds’s top scorer with 22 
goals last season, returns 
after missing the 0-0 draw at 
Middlesbrough through 
suspension. 

In the French League, Lau- 
rent Blanc converted a match- 
winning. injury-time penalty 
as Marseille scored five 
second-half goals in an aston- 
ishing 5-4 win over Montpel- 
lier after trailing 0-4 at the 
interval. Marseille are top. 


sured Liverpool escaped with 
a point FfanHipr and Evans 
skipped into the media lounge 
Him dancers doing a tango. 

It was like an end-of-pier 
show by the Chuckle 
Brothers; Roy spoke, Gerard 
agreed. Gdrard spoke, Roy 
concurred. 

They decided that the draw 
was fair and that surprise, 
surprise, their relationship 
was blossoming. Roy now 
knows he’ll never walk alone, 
well, until the day dawns 
when someone upstairs de- 
cides the great experiment 
was just that: a great 
experiment 

Arsenal’s manager Ars&ne 
Wenger, a close friend of 
Houllier, yet fi pd« it difficult 
to back anything other than 
the traditional theory which 
cannot separate good manag- 
ers from effective dictators. 
"It could be a good marriage, 
an effective marriage, even if 
in this job I do not actually 
believe in marriages,” he said 

wryly. 

If Liverpool succeed this 
season, winning a first league 
title in nine years, Houllier 
win he credited with provid- 
ing the missing ing re di e nt 
But if they again fen short, 
Evans will cany the can. 

It is the classic nowin situ- 
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Possession 

Uv 

51% 

Are 

48% 

Attempts on target 

2 

4 

Attempts off target 

13 

a 

Comers 

5 

4 

Fouls 

13 

9 

Offsides 

4 

1 

Bookings 

0 

3 

Sendings-off 

0 

D 


ation for a thoroughly decent 
bloke who would have no 
need at all for a touchline 
sidekick had those in whom 
be placed his feith — an array 
of very expensive footballers 
— not betrayed his trust 

“We were impatient to do 
well early on,” said Evans, as 
Houllier nodded his head. 
“We both believe that we can 
improve technically." 

They can indeed. Liver- 
poors football was so 
drenched in adrenalin that tt 
had neither fluency nor direc- 
tion. In trying to sweep 
Arsenal off their feet they suc- 
ceeded only in painting them- 
selves Into a corner. 

Michael Owen, always 
seemed likely to provide the 
defining moment but he was 
poorly served by a midfield 
which never seemed likely to 


benefit from the brainless 
running of Jason McAteer 
and tiie ridiculous over-ambi- 
tion of Patrik Berger. 

Liverpool's best chance of 
Ed g in g a p*rng of furious effort 
but no great style came just be- 
fore the hour when David El- 
leray decided Lee Dixon had 
not — as it appeared — tugged 
at Karlheinz Riedle’s shirt 
shortly before the German was 
denied by Martin Keown's out- 
stretched leg. 

Arsenal were the happier of 
tiie two, Wenger's decision to 
replace the potent Nicolas An- 
dka with Nelson Vivas five 
mimrtes from the aid under- 
lining that sense of 

(wnfwifaupnt . 

“Those who played In the 
World Cup finals are not yet 
sharp, so this was a point 
gained.’’ said Wenger. 

“We could have scored 
early on and late on, but we 
didn’t and that is why we lost 
two points,” he said in a 
pointed reference to dreadful 
misses by Ray Parlour in the 
first half and Dennis Berg- 
kamp in the second. 

Both Arsenal and Liverpool 
will play better and yet lose in 
the months ahead. Wenger 
knows that; and Evans and 
Houllier. And probably the 
Chuckle Brothers, too. 


On the defensive 

WW6 Amtae -' Weoger befevee. tn has tba best back tour in the wortf, 
Uverpoofc defence is more commody retried as the team's fata! - 
flaw. H«e 9 tow they matched up at AnfieW. 


- H nggem Staunton Babb CsTftghef 
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Chelsea 1 Newcastle 1 


Chelsea tire of excuses 


Martin Thorpe 


XCUSES have a more 
plausible ring about 
them at the start erf a 
season. Managers of splutter- 
ing teams can. credibly blame 
the short summer break or, 
tills year, a protracted sum- 
mer tournament for their 
players’ early fellings. 

Gianluca VlaXU took this op- 
portunity on Saturday, assert- 
ing that Chelsea, after taking 
only one point from six, wiD be 
winning again once the sum- 
mer cobwebs have blown 
away. Kenny Dalglish’s argu- 
ment followed similar lines as 
he reflected an Newcastle’s 
two points out of six. 

If such figures continue, 
however, few excuses win 
quell the already growing sus- 
picions that Chelsea and New- 
castle just do not have what it 
takes to win the Premiership. 

Arsenal, for instance, 
would not have let a 1-0 lead 
slip as Chelsea did with a 
typically sloppy giveaway 
goal. And, although Chelsea’s 
tactical attitude last season 
was overly cavalier, the trap 
which Vialli must avoid — 
and Dalglish has ftHm into — 
is going too far the other way 
in search of consistency. 

AH the hard work put in by 
the players early on. in dos- 
ing Newcastle down, back- 
fired when they found them- 
selves too tired in the last 20 
minutes to mount the sort of 
Light Brigade on the 

Newcastle goal which was 
such a thrilling part of the 
Gullit years and which often 
saw victory snatched from 
the jaws of a draw. Indeed, 
the flowing, one-touch move- 
ments on which Chelsea have 
made their name recently 
were few and &r between. 

Perhaps their fetigue can 
be pat down to an earfy-sea- 
son lack of foil fitness. Other 
excuses for the team's pallid 
demeanour include the ab- 
sence of Dennis Wise, sus- 
pended. and the new signing 
Brian Laudrup. Injured 
though near to fUH recovery. 


As for the other new 
arrivals, Marcel DesaiHy, 
moved into midfield in Wise’s 
absence, was a solid but un in- 
Spired presence; and the out- 
of-touch Pierluigi Casiraghi 
looked Just what many people 
fear he is, a former star col- 
lecting his pension. Certainly 
the team will have to show 
more guile if Friday's Euro- 
pean Supercup meeting with 
Real Madrid is not to turn 
into a super embarrassment. 

Chelsea’s goal was classy. 
Gianfranco Zola played a cou- 
ple of one-twos with Gustavo 
Poyet, whose shot was 
blocked by Stuart Pearce only 
for Celestine Babayaro to 
knock in the rebound, his 
first goal for the dub. New- 
castle equalised just before 
the interval when Andreas 
Andersson got behind 
Michael Duberry. 

Chelsea’s pursuit of a win- 
ner was thwarted by Shay 
Given, who saved well from 
Roberto Di Matteo, then bril- 
liantly from Zola. Alan 
Shearer hit the post with a 
chance out of nothing as New- 
castle, always patient, grew 
in confidence and nerve. 

Dalglish suffered big ritual 
abuse from Newcastle fens 
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2 

4 
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13 

8 
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5 
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13 

9 
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4 

1 

Bookings 

0 

3 

Sendings-off 

0 
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even though, .if tt is any con- 
solation to them, this perfor- 
mance was a vast improve- 
ment on the corresponding 
fixture last season when Chel- 
sea won 1-0. 

Total commitment under- 
pinned Newcastle’s strategy 
but there were also some 
signs of a burgeoning balance 
and understanding which, 
along with confidence and 
luck, comprise the make-up of 
a successful team. 

Even so. the harsh feet is 
that there was £70 million of 
talent on view on Saturday, 
not to mention 16 different na- 
tionalities on the pitch at 
some stage, yet still both 
these teams struggle to con- 
vince. Excuses have only a 
limited shelf-life. 



Derby County 0 Wimbledon 0 

Winter departs in 
a hail of protest 


Michael Walker 


Arched rivals — DesaiHy stretches Shearer johnSabb 


I T WAS a moment of such 
good humour that Stan Col- 
lym ore’s Liverpool career 
should have ended there and 
then. At Parc des Princes two 
seasons ago, and after less 
than 20 minutes of another 
truly dreadful Liverpool 
performance, against Paris 
St -Germain in the European 
Cup Winners’ Cup. the 
packed stadium had fallen 
silent. In the executive seats, 
not the cheap seats, a burly 
scouser could take no more. 
He stood up and, as loud as he 
possibly could, shouted: 
"Thud for Collymore.” 

The incident came to a wan- 
dering mind at Pride Park on 
Saturday — mainly because 
the football on show was 
hardly monopolising the at- 
tention — and had the burly 
scouser been around his wit 
would surety have been direc- 
ted at the referee. 

After 28 minutes "Taxi for 
Winter” would have been an 
understandable cry as Jeff of 
that surname had just 
rejected Derby’s perfectly 
legitimate penalty claim and 
proceeded ludicrously to book 
Dean Sturridge for an alleged 
dive and his team-mate Igor 
Stimac for the zealousness of 
his follow-up complaint 
which involved dashing 50 
yards and then colliding with 
the referee. 

Sturridge had not dived but 
had been clipped by Andy 
Roberts, and having denied 
the penalty it appeared an 
afterthought that Winter felt 
obliged to book the Derby 
striker. Briefly disbelief 
reigned, then everything be- 
came clear. ■ 

On the electronic score- 
board a message Hashed up. 
“He’s been booked, has your 
taxi?” it said, followed by the 
telephone number of a Derby 
cab firm. It is certainly a 
novel form of advertising that 
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Charlton 5 Soton 0 

Charlton 
hit the 
ground 
running 

RSckEveritt,a 

lifelong Addicks fan, 
sees the club’s first 
top-flight game in 
SE7for41 years 


T HIS was how tt was 
supposed to he. Twelve 
seasons ago Charlton 
Athletic marked the end of 
their 29-year exile from the 
old First Division with a 
1-1 draw at home to Shef- 
field Wednesday. It should 
have been a party, but no- 
body came. 

The then chairman John 
Fryer had removed the club 
to Crystal Palace's SeHmrst 
Park a year earlier for 
reasons little more substan- 
tial thaw was Southamp- 
ton's defence on Saturday. 
It was the cruellest trick 
that fate could play 
on Charlton’s embittered 
supporters. 

Slowly, desperately, they 
began to fight back. In De- 
cember 1992 the club came 
back to the ground to 
which Fryer bad insisted 
they wonld “never, never 
return” bat which the fens 
had never abandoned. And 
on Saturday, amid fire- 
works, balloons and other 
paraphernalia, the clnb 
staged a top-flight match in 
London SE7 for the first 
time since 1957. 

The Valley will never be 
Old Trafford or Highbury, 
tt never was. Its once huge 
capacity was testimony not 
to the quality of its facili- 
ties hut to a lack of them. 
But, because of its history, 
no club ground is more 
cherished by its public. 
And with the new 8,000- 
seat main stand rising ma- 
jestically in sight of the 
Millennium Dome, Floyd 
Road finally belongs among 
the elite. 

Whether the team do has 
been the subject of much 
debate. The players gave 
their response to that on 
Saturday, crushing the in- 
competent Saints 5-0 to 
lead the Premiership table. 

Because of the unfinished 
building work, Charlton 
bad been ordered by the 
Premier League to lock out 
some of their 17,000 season- 
ticket holders to accommo- 
date 800 Southampton fans, 
in addition to beaming the 
game back to The Deli 
After this performance, the 
visitors will wish the 
league had not bothered. 

True, Clive Mendonca 
scored his second-half hat- 
trick only after the goal- 
keeper Paul Janes had been 
sent off for bringing him 
down, David Howells mark- 
ing his debut by going in 
goal and immediately fail- 
ing to save the resultant 


The Valley years 


1921 Elected to Football 

I aag iw 

1934-37 From Third Division 
also-rans to First Division run- 
ners-up In three years 
1947 FA Cup winners, a year 
after losing In foe final 
1967 Relegated from First Div- 
ision, conceding 120 goals 

1988 Abandoned The Valley, 
citing safety problems and dis- 
pute with owner 

1989 Promoted to First Div- 
ision. along with neighbours 
Wimbledon 

1990 Relegated but Valley 
Party won 14,838 votes in local 
elections 

1992 Returned to 8,337- 
capacity Valley, beating Ports- 
mouth 1-0 

1998 Promoted to Premiership 
after Wembley play-off 


90 




90 




90 
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tt 


97% 


relies on referees brandishing 
yellow cards, and Winter had 
just supplied a double 
whammy. 

In a game of no bad tackles 
he then managed to offer 
three further promotional op- 
portunities, none of which 
was the result of foul play. 
Wimbledon’s Kenny Cunning- 
ham. Neil Sullivan and Alan 
Kimble were booked for time- 
wasting in the last 20 min- 
utes, a concept everyone bad 
their beads around by the 
final whistle. 

Having blown it — In a 
couple of senses — Winter 
edged off, nervously trying to 
block out the fury in the 
stands. A couple of minutes 
earlier he had made a correct 
decision, overruling Paulo 
Wanchope’s injury-time effort 
because of a push unseen by 
many. But it served only to 
mak e the home fens even 
more unhappy. 

It was the Sturridge non- 
penalty, however, which 
occupied most thoughts and 
the Derby manager Jim 
Smith agreed that, in effect, 
Sturridge was being labelled 
a cheat by Winter. “We’ve 
told Sturridge to dive more 
often.” Smith joked before 
adding, seriously: "It was a 
definite penalty. I’ve seen the 
video.” 

Sturridge called the deci- 
sion “a disgrace’’ and then 
explained why he would not 
have dived. “I was a few 
yards from goal and 1 would 
definitely have scored.” - 

Unsurprisingly Wimble- 
don’s Joe Kinnear saw it 
otherwise and overall he ap- 
peared none too displeased 
about a game of no saves. 
Smith to his credit did not go 
on about the disallowed goal; 
the nearest he came to a moan 
was when he said Winter has 
“no romance in his soul”. No 
romance, maybe, but the odds 
are that he had a taxi waiting 
to take him home to Stockton- 
on-Tees. 


penalty. But such was 
Charlton’s domination that 
they had two more goals 
disallowed and could have 
been five up before half- 
time. 

John Robinson took only 
four minutes to open the 
scoring and Neil Redfeam 
got his first for the clnb 
wi thin half a minute of the 
restart. It was impossibly 
glorious, the stuff of 
dreams — my dreams, when 
lO’/i years ago I pot to bed 
the first issue of the fanzine 
Voice of The Valley. 

There are no battles left 
to fight in SE7 any more. 
History has echoed around 
The Valley too long, but 
now the fens have new 
heroes — some of them 
even directors — and the 
Premiership has gained an 
extraordinary clnb. 

Of course the Charlton 
players have much to learn 
zn little time. Arsenal, Man- 
chester United and Liver- 
pool line up to teach fliotw 
harsh lessons over the next 
few weeks. But if anyone 
fears football has com- 
pletely lost its * soul, visit 
The Valley. See the beaming 
feces and hear the excited 
buzz of the disbelieving 
fens. And pray feat tt is not 
too late for fee hi gher eche- 
lons of the game to accom- 
modate such rich romance. 
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Premiership 


In. (I* MkhSosfaro — (0)1 
Joachim S Beck 62 

Charles 59 
Thompson 75 

Baton Mb (W-fl): BotmcM ENogu. 

Bouton in*. Barry. Owtoo. Taylor. Handrla 
[Draper SO. Thompson. WrigtiC Joachim 
(vogaafl 82), adroacm (Grayson 89). SuMnot 


» (4-5-1): S c tn w rxi ; flanririg. 

M. Gordon, Hsiwrec Stamp. Mustea. 
Gascoigne (Beck 50). Townwou. Moore 
(Heard SB): Morton Subeml uaad: Maddlson, 
Wnoor. D oreMorO. 

MB 29 SBB. Mb P Aleack iSavenoata). 


Chariton — (ija So u t ha mpton [0)0 

Robinson 3 

Rodham 48 

awnda nc s 6S (pa oj.ot. <0 
n *•-- (4-4-21: me. Mills. Hutua. Youds. 
PoaoK NMM IMoHHnorTai. Hadtaarn. 
KtaaaUg CS Jonss 85). Robinson: Hurt. 
Mendanca. Subs nol asad: Patterson. Brown. K 
Jones. 

fa.4*-Yi- (4-«4): Janes: Dodd. 
Lundekwm. Drydon. HUsy. Rlptov. OaWay 
[Hovel Is SBI. Palmer. Bridge (Le TtsaterdS); 
OManstea |BreUla64). hughe*. Sttoe nol used: 


Mb 16.488. HaB R Hems lOxtord). 


Ctaim (1)1 MawoBstta — {1)1 

BeMy*n>23 AndoresonO 

CMM (4-4-2): Do Goer. Ferrer. Dubony. 
Letoaur. Le max (PstmoEu 58fc Foyat (Flo 73). 
m Mateo, OaBalfiy. Buoyant Zda. CaairagnL 

Subs nol usee. (Mcbcndi. LsmbO urda. Newton. 
H»»» usiUs (4-4-7): GhrareYr anon. Chamel. 

Pearce. PMane {ABrnn 67): Lee. Hamann. 
Speed. Dshteas: Sheerer. Andaman (solano. 
67). Mi notuesd: Homey. Perea. Kotebala. 
Mb34j% tea (J Rands (SltafllaM). 


Derby (0)Q Wtanldarlon [ 0)0 

Da*tay (WW)- Hou« Prior (ErenJoTO). Sumac, 

Leuraen: Delap. Carsity, Bohhten (BaJanoOB). 


nol used: EMot Poore, Burton. 
W l iidihii iLm ti-a^aogNareC un r Un d he m. 

Parry. Blackwes tamutr. Aram*. 

Roberta. Earle. MKutoiar.Etafcu (Kennedy 
84). EueU (Gayle 64). Sons not need: hoed. 


m 25.747 Rah J Wlntar (StockBevory-Teas). 


Lafceatar— pgs Cv a rto n ( 0)0 

Cote# II 
baattB 

LekmelraGFM): KaUon Sinclair. Bftoft 
Walslc Savigu. Lennon. tmtaZaaoralria. 
Ouppy; Heafeoy, Conaa. SutoiM UMd: 
Arptand. Parker, KSomarh, CamptaO. 


Taggart 

Bse>«en{6sK3 Myfs«(CMiend. Short. Tiler. 
MaMrnzzl (Umacrto h-Q. Bad; CoUlns, 
Dooms! Barmby (HuUUaun 82): Ferguson. 
Spencer (Cadamaiisrt)>4L Scba rwuaed: 
□errard. Bnewn. 

MB 21 .£07. dab 3 Lodge (Barnsley). 


— WO Araenal— ( 0)0 
(4-4-2)- Medal: KeBOmn. 

Carragher. Babe. Staunton; Berger (RadKnapp 
65). McManatnan. I nee, UeAlesr.tUodlsr. 
Owen. Su be not; w eir hmn*. Krarme. 

ArewSfU^^mnian: man. Kama 
Bookt WMsrfaum: Parlour. Vieira. Pdfc 
Barghamp. Anafla (Vivas 84), Ow annare . 8uba 
not use* limlngar. Hughes. Oitaand! Baa 


Non-league 


CONFERENCE 



P W O (. PA 
3 3 0 0 B 1 


U*kT«m 



5 1 

6 3 
S 1 


4-3 
1 2 


- m3 Hay«> 12)3 

Enlon M Norton 26(00) 

Sparks 4S 
Charles 57 


Howells 75 
Smith 59 (pan; 
Alta 1579 


D Goo^!« , (pS? 

AM 322. 


■ roo 


Famfcoro — (0)1 Kettering (1)3 

BnaeyBO Brown 44 

Norman 80 (pen) 
McNamara 90 


Alta 036. 


Hereford — (1)3 
WBtaraoOO.OO 
Am 2. US. 


■ rao 


* wwi* - OTO KbtssMen — <9)0 

Am UBw. 


Cook# 66 
Am 90S 


-mi 


„ I — IDA 

Brad* 31 
Mean 50 
Poster K 
Underwood 72 
AM2JS9 


•roo 


■mo 


_»-u« 

Breaker J1 

■nwimaonTS 


-rao 


AM2AI4 



T afford CTO 

Alta 009. 

WoBtag 

— mo 

Woking — «na 

Hay ST. 73 

Southport 

Bonatate 

<7>* 


Whmk«4i 

twnerM 


uni H « 6 hMM 0)2 

Pemwie« FlBpeMckM 

Brindley 4S 


, ■ A rmltarpaWriv Arnold Tir. 
Brigs TnvOlasrinagnian UhH. Bww % 
Plckarina Tit Daneby Utdv Sbvetey MW. 
EcdmMII UM • Hattun; Oartorfh Tn v Ones 
TnsO»aeoAb»U»araodBa:PcntBft a c l Col»vM 
PerHOy uu; SdDy Th y Matmy inr, Tnodday v 
snaraeid. 


AM 44X29. RataD Bony (Harraw). 


UNIBOND PREMIER 


DMatona Ashton Tn v Bone Bor: Btecfc- 
pOOl kkech v Abbey Hay) CaaOdtam 
Gabriels v Oldham Tic Darwan i Pormby; 
F l eetw o o d Tm apo rt v Cureon Aehson:- 
MoglKrfl vCofne; Nelson v Daisy HU; 
Squires Gaia v Tetley Walker; Wel- 
lington Tn v ChaOdarton 

&-BCOUMTCKS Lorn Hratr Bourne- 
mouth v Swindon: Brentford » BamaC 
Brighton v Luton; Bristol Rvrs v Cd- 
chestar l ID* GUSogham v Southend Uh* 
Odom UU v Cambridea UU: Reading 
v Pammoum: WycomtM v Leyton O. 


Nationwide League review 


First Division 


Stephan Brad fla l d 


I T MAY need more than the 
tantalising prospect of 
Chris Waddle pitching up at 
Loftus Road for Ray Harford 
to avoid becoming an eariy- 
season managerial casualty. 

The 37-year-old former Eng- 
land player has had to put off 
for a fortnight a decision on 
joining Queens Park Rangers 
because of a groin injury; by 
then it may be too late for 
Harford if his side’s poor run 
continues. 

At Carrow Road they were 
unable to contain Craig Bel- 
lamy. who responded to being 
dropped by Wales for their 
European Championship 
qualifier against Italy at An- 
Geld next month by scoring a 


hat-trick to send Norwich to 
the top of the table. 

But Harford blamed the 4-2 
defeat, which left hi« tom 
lying 19th with one point 
from three games, on poor de- 
fending rather than attacking 
brilliance. "We defended 
poorly as a unit I don't think 
we are a bad team but we bad 
Dve or six players off form 
and you can’t carry that" 

Wolves and West Bromwich 
maintained the West Mid- 
lands revival being spear- 
headed by Birmingham. A 
Keith Curie penalty ac- 
counted for Swindon at Mo- 
lineux, and Lee Hughes 
scored all West Bromwich's 
goals in the 3-0 win a gainst 
the bottom side Port Vale. 

Judging by events at Ash- 
ton Gate a chasm appears to 


- . (0)1 Coventry (0)0 

Slone 51 

' ■ re e l (4-42}: Baseerc Bonek*. A i r aeliie iB. 
Jfiome. naamStma. OemnWfl. Thornes 
{jmneon 75). Hodgee (UXtoBS): Freedman. 

notueetf: ^ Nt **” rS >'- 

Am 22546. Neb K Burge (Tonypemiy). 



Tnnertitain (mn smiwki ras 

Atherton 17 
01 Canto 35 
HJncftdHfeTB 

Tettowhem (4X4): Walker. Cmr. Vege (Soto. 
h-0. Campbell. Tramezzan! [Doratogsez. 

— ■ - - — .Otioia: 


Fenflnand. Armataong. Setae nol i 
Beantsan. Caldarwoed. Ctomanos. 
a a t «WeO(4-V31: Freeware CeMan 
(Barran.62). vrabar, Thome. HM O WK 
AlhartoaJonk. Rwll.'Cartione(HMa.79. 
■ooBi, Pi Canto (nrbaofcK) tew not— C 
fTrfco. f!Ju>uQ 

AM 32.129. M M Read (BlrratoBham). 


.(0)0 HanUM (0)0 

«MHm( 341-2): HtokKK Pearce. 
FertHnomL RuUdock: Impey. Lomas. L a m port . 
Lazwlilto: Bartmrie (Ahou 72): Stodair. 
Harmon, won net m Hr. Has 
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Manchastor Uttoad <4-4-2): Sctwnaldiel; 3 
NavOa (P NevOa 52), Barg.Johrtom.bwkc 
Bectoiam. Koana. But. Biggs Cau 
(3iairkgtorn69). Yorka. 8uh» noCiaad: Cabin. 

RabP Junes (Loughborough). 


Mens Accrington 1 Colwyn Bay 2; Altrinc- 
ham 1 FrtcMoy 1; Bomber Bridge 1 
Hyde 1; Blytf) Spsront 1 Lancaattr 0; 

Gal nsbora 0 Wkstord Uto 0: notes- 
hoadOChortayO: Runcorn 1 EnSe y 1: 

Span rry moor lltd 0 Marine Z 3m- 
lybrdga 2 Gukaotay Z WWtby Tn 2 Bishop 
Auckland t; Worioap Z Leigh Rb0 1. 

Ftrat DbWoe BeioerTn 2 Grema V. 
■uraoBugh 4VWBan Albion 0; CongtotooTn 
0 Bradford PAQ: Oieyieadan 2 Hwro- 
gstnTn 1; EaatwoodTn 1 Treflord ft Fare- 
lay Cette 3 Great Harmod Tn 1; Rta- 
wn 2 AITreton Tn SC 0: Uncotai Utd 1 
Ashton Utd t; Nettrorheld Kendal 0 
Hucknall Tn Z. RaddHto B 0 Stortmtaridga 
PS 1; Wbktoy Bay 1 kMBockTn 2. 


RVWAM IIAGUft Pre-riar DIs- 
totan Ayleabury 2 Carehaltn D: Btohopt 
StcrOord 1 Bfllericsy Tn 1: Bremtey S 
Haybrtdgo 1; Dagenham 1 Boreham Wood 
I; Gravesend 0 SI ARmhc i;PutH^ii 
Aldershot 1; Sutton UM 0 Slough i; Walion 
2 Harrow z Basingstoke 2 DuMcfi 1; 
Chesham 2 Enfield 0: Hampton 3 H en d on 
1. 

Ftrat DMstoa: Berkhemeted Tn 0 Uo- 
toesy 1; Convey island 0 Maidenheed Utd 
4; Croydon 2 Staines Tn Ot Htchln Tn 
4 Greys AttrteHc 0: Laetherhead 1 Wor- 
thing 0; Leyton Pennant 1 Bog nor R«- 
giaTn2; Uxbridge 4 WtonWeyd: Wsa/d- 
stone 1 Rondord 0; Whyteteate 0 
Oxford CHy 1: Yeedlng 1 Brel ntree Tn 2. 
N e rtin d I H vl ebu Abingdon Tn 0 
Edgwaro Tn 2 Bedford Tn 2 Marlow 1; 
Chattant St Pater 0 Tbame tM 2; Har- 
low Tn 3 Horsham 1; HungeriordTn 2 Tool- 
ing & Mitcham 1: Leighton Tn 2 Wo- 
kingham Tn 1; Met Police 0 Banstead 
Athletic S: Northwood 2 Heriford Tn 3; 
Windsor A Eton 1 Barking 2 ' Wttham Tn 0 
Bracknell Tn 2: WhrentioeTn 0 Hemal 
Hempstead 0. 

IbM DMatoK Camberiey Tn 9 
Egham TnO;Chet)iuiirt 2 War* 1: Clapton 3 
TUbuiy i; Corinthian Casuaia 0 win- 
gata & Finchley 1: East Thurrock Ihri 3 
Avalay 0; Epsom & Ewan 2 Dorking 1: 
Flacfcwell Haalh 4 THng Tn 0: Ford Utd 1 
Hornchurch 1; Kingsbury Tn 1 Sou- 
tfi^l <- Lewes I Croydbri Atflfedc t. 


DIv la l uni Balti 2 Kings Lynn Ol Bromag rva 
0 Greeley Rvrs 0: Cambridge i 
Gtoucastor i; OorcMatsr 0 Boston ft 
Halesowen 3 Crowley 2: Ukeeton Tn 1 
Weymouth 1: Merthyr 2 Athsretne 0; Nun. 
salon 1 Hastings ft Rothweli Tn 1 Bur- 
ton 4: Salisbury 2 Tamwocth i; vuorenator 1 
Grantham 2. 

MMtond DMatooi BHaton Tn 2 Eve- 
sham Utd Z Btakenalt 1 Shepshed Oyn 1: 
Clndoriord Tn 2 StaSord RngrxSiCla- 
veckm Tn 2 Standard AFC 2 TM 00 T Green 1 
Hinckley Utd 1: Newport AFC 4 9utton 
CotdBeto Tn R Paget Rngm 3 RodcMch Utd 
1: RC Warwick 2 Btoxwlch Tn 0; Satl- 
hull Bor 1 Bedworth Utd 0; VS Rugby 0 
Stourbridge Z Wisbech Tn 2 Waaton- 
sxtorel. 

S u nBr e m PtoMtoo: Bastdey 5 8l«ng- 
boumn Z CheHnatord C 0 Havant A Watar- 
toovllto £ Qrancastar Tn 1 Aahtord Tn 
3: Float Tn 2 Oartford 1; FOAcaatone invlca 
3 Raunda Tn 2 Margate 4 Andover 1: 
Newport fOW 1 Erttti & Belvedere * St 
Leonards 3 Bractoey Tn 3: Tonbridge 
Angels 0 Corby Tn ft Witney Tn 1 Ftohm 
Am London 1;Yata TnSBaldockTn 1. 


nrier DMetaa: Bsckwetl Old v YeovU TO; 
.Bishop Sutton v Weetoury UM 
Bridgewater Tn y MeBwhara Tn; 8ridport v 
Paul ton Rvra: BriaOngton v CWppen- 
ham Tic Bristol MF v Bamatapla Tn: Coma 
Tn v Elmore: Odd Down i SWoftm* 
Tauraon Tn v MangotaSeld UM*. Tiverton 
TnvKeynshamTn. Ftrat DMat o m 
Ctyat Rvrs v BUtonc Corshwm Th v Welton 
Rvro; Dawllah Tn v Chard Tic B- 
mouih Tn v Torrtngtcn; Freme Tn v Sonet 
Gtastontxay vPawsey Vale: Heavt- 
tree UM v Mnahead: Mracomfae Tn v Laric- 
hall Atb; Warednstar Tn v Devtzes Tn. 


have opened up between Bris- 
tol City and Watford since 
they both gained promotion 
last season, after fighting out 
two tight l~i draws. 

On Saturday Graham 
Taylor's Watford moved into 
third place with a 4-1 win, 
with the Australian Richard 
Johnson scoring two, includ- 
ing a 30-yard pile-driver. 

Ominously tucked in be- 
hind the early leaders are the 
tig* favourites Sunderland, 
who eased into top gear to 
beat Tranmere Rovers 5-0 at 
the Stadium of Light. 

Terry Venables enjoyed his 

first win since returning to 
Crystal Palace as they beat 
Oxford 2-0, and Paul Groves 
broke Grimsby's 450-minute 
goal drought with the winner 
against Huddersfield. 


Nationwide League 


FIRST DIVISION 





Bradford C.(T)2 Soften 
Ra>*tn42 GunntBUgsoon 1 

MS* 68 BtoktalM* 

■ mm creowatata. Banana ( to o* ■ rax. 
Dreysr- Qremt Waaaaau a UB . Moere. Ptorlea 
iswrarce. RwSdn. MMa.Miattsy. Bateria. 
Bub (not uaao): EOtohs. 

■aftatoJaadcaW nan. Cota PMUptaTodd, 
BMgaaon. nsh. Janaan. Frandaa^ bum 
H cMwroi m , Ooxfiaugoaon. Subs (net uastft 
Whitlow. nmDobnaon. BaMnar. 

Atb i3.W3JMkTKaa<ai (NawtooA*eBU) 


Bristol CHy rai Wmttont __(t>4 
AMareanM Yataato 

Joansoom.8 
- Kazan 79 - 

■riatn l tote W al ch .Lecka. BaB. H—Utl 
{Thorpe 66). WBBi(Dyrtie 68), Carey. 
GoodrtooB. Hatching*, Atartatyi, Andareen. 
Tiirton-S* (not naadt Doherty, 
wadatdcnaiabariatn, Bantay. 

Palmar. Miiun (Hazan 6BL Tatta. Smart 
87). Hyde. Ngonga (Noat- WDUama 78). 
Johnson. Robtoaon. 

Ate 12063. Bab B Knight (Orplnguin). 


D* Jaffa as 


■no 


Mateewa (PaSBraooTB), DMdteftmato). 
Joimroaa. Prases. 


LMdaot (Faaar 70). wunoik Cnamoc* (mm 
701. WrlgM. Johnson. Jack. UtOa (SbaatEft. 
Aionrataus. 

Mb 33)73. Bab D Pugn (Wlrral). 


-rao 


Crystal Pal. (Z)2 Oxford. 

Oyer* 

LunbardoQ 

Ciyotd Pafaai Dtgby. Auaan. Smlm. Curoc 
lEOworihy BS). Rodger. Unlpnan. Lonbareo. 
NaMM (HraUanian 25). Dyur. Jansen 
(Pariovuno SSL Mull bit. 
OKtc«iuait#owtiltahasO,Robtnaaa Powell, 
Qray. Daria (Marah 40), OKcnriaLRsmy. 

i (Banger S8). Murphy. 


H0l(Whaian*5) 

Atb 14427. Bab A DVrao (BUtortcay) 

Otboatoy — 10)1 HaddbnrfM — (0)0 

BrovuaBi (pan) 

OrtntbyTawa Dariaon, McDanooa. 
Qanknora. Handyatoa, A SnMfc. BumaK 
[WMOrtngton Sft.CokflcoO. D. SNiMl. Mogte 
(Clara 65], Lastor. Oravaa. Sub (notueeat 
DebMrt 

Edwsnta. Jahnaon. Mantooniareydci.Coana, 
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Second Division 


DawM Giles 


O fiLUNGHAftTs Image as 
VJa friendly family (dab, 
as projected in a recent Qy- 
on-tbe-waU teie vision docn- 
mentazy, became farther 
strained wiien a reckless 
nhaiianp gparfced a 21-man 
brawl in Saturday’s 0-0 
draw with Bristol Rovers. 

The Football Association 
seems bound to set up an 
investigation into the in- 
jury-time fracas in which 
four players were sent off 
by the York referee Matt 
Messias: the G illingham de- 
fenders Barry Ashby and 
Adrian Pennock plus the 
Rovers goalkeeper Lee 
Jones and the fall-back 
Trevor Challis. 


The only player not In- 
volved la the toachline 
flare-up was GiU Ingham’s 
goalkeeper Vince Bertram 
as the rest reacted to the 
Gillingham substitute 
Mcky Southall’s welcome 
to Stephaue Leoni. The 
France TJnder-21 interna- 
tional was making bis 
debat for Rovers after mov- 
ing from Mete. 

Gillingham’s manager 
Tony Polls, who was fined 
£200 an Thursday for com- 
ments last season about a 
referee, and the Rovers 
mnnagpr lari Holloway said 
they would view tile inci- 
dent on video before decid- 
ing what action to take. 

Palis added: “If it shows 
my players threw punches 
then they will be fined two 


weeks’ wages.” Holloway 
was more scathing- “We 
can’t cany on being ill-dis- 
ciplined. We were punished 
more (>»«" G illingham bat 
it was our own stupid damn 
fault that we lost the goal- 
keeper. The incident hap- 
pened 50 yards away from 
him, so what the bed: is it 
to do with him?” 

Meanwhile Stoke City 
needed a Dean Crowe goal 
five minutes from time for 
a third successive league 
victory to maintain their 
lead at the top, coming back 
from 2-0 and 3~l down to 
win 4-3 at Preston. 

Chesterfield’s Mark Wil- 
liams scored the day’s fast- 
est goal in 43 seconds. Un- 
fortunately it was for 
O Hham In a 2-0 de feat. 
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Third Division 

J IMMY QUINN demon- 
strated why at ss he is the 
most potent weapon Peterbor- 
ough possess by ending 
Southend’s 100 per cent ri 
cord in spectacular style at 
London Road. 

The former Northern ire- 

land i it ?5? r earne d the Posh a 
point with a rapid response 
when he drove home left, 
footed from 35 yards in the 
Kind minute just after Simon 
Coleman had put the visitors 
ahead. 

da ”Sw of 

their first defeat since return- 
ing to the league when they 
trailed Darlington 2-0 after an 
hour, but two goals in seven 
mlnntes from Geoff Horsfield 
earned the Conference cham- 
pions a point 

TheShaymen are in second 
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7 UncM 4 

2 WMOmHTUMrg 0 

1 RwMJCKsrferede 0 

UVVMaastrtcbt 1 GDoadnclwra 3 

Laauriawtaw I PSV Elndbavao l 

AZASanaar 2 Sparta Rotterdam 0 

RKCMfcallH/l 0 NEC Breda I 
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A. goal by Philip Scan gave St jano- 
nona three pdna trorn a 1-0 win in the 
TBysWe- derey and tepi Dundee stuck 
ffnnty to mo bottom el the Scottish Premier 
l£ DW ^. Th ?i^ nh * Wa s 3co9and 
ltocer -21 tnldflelder produced the winner 
after an hour ax Dens Park. 
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Place two points behind Roth- 
f^nam. who maintained their 
100 per cent start by beating 
Cambridge United 2-0 
through second-half goals 
from Jason White and Lee 
S&"; *tottei*am’* keeper 
Mike Pollitt made his second 
saye or the season 

just before the end. 
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The Guardian Monday August 24 1998 

|bl Textile and surface || 
!^p Pattern Technician 

Ref: F.VQ52 

Required la provide technical and 
practical support to academic staff 
and to ensure safe en vtru nmenis 
within their specialist areas of 
operation within the Art and Design 
subject area. Technicians are 
expected to have an appreciation 
and understanding of the link 
between practical skills and creative 
application which Is viol In a 
design environment. 

Successful applicants should ideally 
be qualified 10 HNC/lVDegree level 
in a relevant subject area or have 
equivalent experience. Experience 
of water based textile screen 
preparation and textile printing and 
dyeing preparation for water based 
processes and methods is essential. 

Salary will be in (be range of 

£IM32-£I5.975 P-a. 

Application Jorms and further 
details of the post are avail- 
able from the Personnel Vatt. 
tel. 01204 903579 (masmmrpbomfr, 
Please quote the post reference 
number. Completed applications 
should be returned fry Thursday 
10th September 1998. 

The Inamur units to act'tovr equaluy 
qf effynunuy 

DOLTON IJranc Road. Etotion. LimUuic. BU SMS. 

Institute Td qihm ssssi w wweoo fuoixm 399 mA 


About us: IQPC Is one ol the wortcTS loading 
conference oigubcn. The Mdat success of our London 
based sates team means we are now ready to expwtd and 
develop operations Into Me I nram a tat r af oMoe network. 
Opportunities exist tar motivated and talented sales 
executives to >£*1 the European Everts team prior to results 
based transfers to tin U-S. and Asia Pacific. 

About You: The Meal candMate should meet the 
following criteria 

You should be target driven, money motivated, hungry lor 
success and possess superb communication sldte. High 
Imels at confidence and a goM bus ine ss backpound are 
also essentials. 

Sales experience, whist bebig an advantage, b not necessary. 
About the Job: After trailing you wll be safing dategaffl and 
exrtbttfwi space at oir International events by telephone in 
esnor corpora e executives. Ws ore not ioaMng IbrmrtceCfcig 
or event management staff. We are looking tor 
DEAL CLOSERS 

About the Rewards: An akceflent results orientated 
package Is offered with fariMc OTE of C90K pa. in the tint 
year rfefna to CSOK pa on retrieving management status. 

It you feel you have tne confidence to succeed In this 
competitive and stlmiabng envtronment please send ytxr 
CV with covering letter quoting reference SF2 to 

IQPC. RrstFtooo West Wing 
— df Chancery House, 

fJM 53-64 Chancery Lane 

III IQPC Lid E-n £££££££ 

Mtp//wwwJqpcxo.uk 
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Behaviour is seeking three exceptional Lomfon- 
based Indlvhfiiata to work on Its groundbreaking 
global Online Channel. 

ONLINE DESIGNER TNa creative onooff needs 
the a bitty to leave their 'website' design baggage 
at the door and apply their sMUs In Shockwave, 
Flash and Dynamic HTML to creating compelling 
online entertainment and Information content • 

SENIOR MUSIC WRITER Obsessed with 
modem music, with a terrific portfolio and an un- 
compromising attitude, fitis cultural guru must have 
exceBent contacts, breathtaking Ideas and a turn of 
phrase that stands out from the journalistic herd. 

JUNIOR WRfTER/RESEARCHER Wflti-veiMd In 
popular culture, with Impeccable taste and credible 
writing stalls, this young gun must be ready and 
able to build a powerful network ol reiattonshlps 
with pubSctets. must labels and fBm companies. 

The Web Designer rote wW be a permanent post 
The two writing posts wtil Initially be three-month 
contracts, with permanent posts available for the 
right people. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR CMUflBkbaste 

fTPubbtang GTE 00*4 

US puhfctag hme to a ww-df nancy foa rttag *des 
fwkwmW wth acne wsartsow n to IT maria, Mneging 8 Saks 
bo mi dewtoCMig Icy accounts you nl IB* your IT carton to 
bu*fv«»Bc»tfi4o A raw nppamni«y for to njht pmon ■ «nd 
mt eaf* some tamale bcnafml iHef. IKS) 

ADVERTISING MANAGER toOOfctawk; 

Cunsumr Publishing OTEMOkt 

Uvxtng US (MMM PoMsfiH Uancfejg men) Ufa) to London 
ter. 3 nwuH oppalwuy lor bk mMlw raefa Gales sntiepreww 
ersmg ssiDWny and enflewont. SWttfifc mp4 wd paoplo 
nuupmwni jrt prrt port of farafe With comener irensgrracnt 
)uu MV be a no) Mr) profoeacrol LRd 10011 

ACCOUNT MANAGER toCtabesie 

B2B Publishing GTE E28k+ or 

BnjM and sjariiy imfa sales pnriocaoul *0B*d to nod Bum o 
ponlcto ol k»fo<a tfca. >*"4 fa n fa «rt» mto oi 3 fakattd 
iMfn joJ few fcw at ha to tacr Art catxJ m Hie yang and 
•odatio content. W* 1 jamfe Brin* qmu you faiid fens* 
ntvurqln»dad0eiik6% and hare k*d agency arrausOW 1963 

FIELD SALES EXECUTIVE ta Cl 8k basic 

Trade Tides OTE£22Jt+car 

I yn, <7»e qMtnj ol fa (dt«a wfl rtwBteg fants and kwo 12 
18 nehn iWm ales oQMnera fan Urn conkt bo yaw nest more 1 
Lav poK fas: u wp sa y fax i vactecy on one (A Ow kndng 
mtomoDoul t«ra Wjh its, rapoewe to nWmoUxol cSmta you »J 
fr«vrt fawfaev roioppdewbpa^ija* pcrtkfa huhalc baneto 
qM Ian ind, carnw o»orM1tw fast. Lanja herfaci (Pef. 51 DS 
U you m> InMosind h (tow and otter Bale* apporjuwiwB pleore 
cnB Lucy Wlren M71 44? SUB er R«M Sjxmoo 0171 447 5536 

MEDIA To Langley Street. 

_ . London WC2H9JA. 

I" ” Fax: 0171 379 0113 

frmat ™pence®9radow»cojJt 
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A leading international publisher of scientific and 
medical books and Journals is seeking a 

icientific Editor 

The position is for a candidate with a PhD degree 
in organic chemistry and a strong background in 
organic synthesis. 

Excellent English language skills are required. 

Strong motivation, good organizational skids and 
a methodical approach towards problem solving as 
well as the ability to work as an Integral member of 
a team are also needed. 

Computer experience would be advantageous. 

Thleme offers an attractive salary, a comprehensive 
benefits program and relocation assistance. The 
successful candidate would be expected to be able 
to take up the position by 1 December 1998. 

Interested? If you would like to apply for this position, 
then send us a full CV, containing the names of two 
current referees accompanied by a handwritten sup- 
porting letter. 

Closing date 30 September 1998. 


Georg Thieme Veriag, 
Personnel Department 
RfldlgerstraBe 14 
D-70469 Stuttgart 
Germany 
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Shelter is the leading chanty campaigning tor homeless and badly housed people 
el the UK. We promote thee message tc^pobtioans. business people, the meets 
and the putOc at large. Recent reorganisation ol our Public Alters Uni means we 
are now able to target even more effectively the people and pohaes that matter. It 
represents a dynamic new approach to lobbying and the chance lor you jo help 
mate homelessness a thing of the past. 





SiSeS 


£21,860 pa 

based Head Office, London 


Making tha corridors of power your home, you will help develop and implement 
strategies which ensure Thai our concerns are understood and acted upon by 
policy makere withm Westminster and Whitehall. You will also keep your ear 
close to the ground, keeping us fully informed of all housing and homelessness 
issues within Parliament. This w« involve planning lobbying acinnlies. making 
regular presentations, writing briefings and speeches, and developing efieciwe 
relationships with all relevant agencies. 

Experienced In the ways of political lile and accomplished at organising 
lobbying activities, you must have exceptional communication stalls logeiher 
with the ability to develop powerful contact n el works. Totally commit led io 
Shelter's aims, you should also be a team player with the self-monvation to 
work effectively on your own. Reft 678/01. Closing date: 18 September. 






£20,157 pa 

based Head Office, London 


Thieme 


Editor 

Weekly Magazine 

Sydney, Australia 


We are looking for an experienced Editor who can handle 
the pressure of a new fast paced weekly publication. 
Ideally you will have global contacts to source the leading 
news stories, have a great eye for layout and design, and 
the ability to lead a medium sized ream- 

Your negotiation skills will allow you to deliver the best 
value content, and your previous experience in a weekly 
women's publication will have given you a great 
background to be a success in this new role. 

If you have energy, drive, and ambition to succeed, and 
can handle a fast paced environment, you can’t cum your 
back on this role, if you are successful you will be 
rewarded with the knowledge that you are working for the 
bear in the business. A high remuneration package has 
been designed to attract the highest quality people. 

If you can succeed in this role send your written 
application, with resume, before the 31st August 1998 to: 

Jim Cooper 
TRG Recruitment 
21 Lovat Lane, London EC3R8EB 
Fax 0171 621 0286 


Shelter 


Variety and opportunity create the essence of these dynamic roles, helping to 
create opportunities at which our strategic objectives can be sucosssluly 
developed. This wd involve working closet/ with cofleagues, and otinsr ogenctea to 
deliver effective public attars activities, writing promotional material and 
representing Shelter at external meetings. 

With at least 1 2 months’ experience m a similar enwonmem , m wham you wll have 
worked In partnership with a number oi organisations, you will have- ccmlidence. 
initiative and genuine commit mert to our vision;, and values. WeR-cvgamsed and 
.reliable, you wil also possess first-dass communication ski Is. Ret 679/01. 
Closing date: 11 September. 

We Offer good condtions of service, inducing contribulory pension scheme and 
30 days annual leave. These posts are open to job sharing. 

Shelter challenges discrimination has areas of its work and emptoj-menf practices, 

For an appBcation pack please telephone: 01 71 828 4497 or 0171 828 4518 
(24 hour answerphones) quoting the appropriate reference, the job tttb 
and where you saw the advertisement (No agencies). To find out more 
about Shelter visit our web site at http:l/wwwjaietter.org.uk 
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A division of Bridge Information Systems, Inc. 


BRIDGE NEWS contmucs to expand world-wide and now seeks reporter* and 
editor* for Ibe following positions: - 

EQUITIES CORRESPONDENT (Loads a): An opportunity for an 
experienced equities reporter to join in (be development of company news 
coverage in London. This is a broad brief and will involve working closely with 
counterparts in the London markets groups nod overseas correspondents. An 
analytical approach and a track record of reporting excellence are required. 
Newswire e xp erience is an advantage. 

MEDIA EDITORS (London): Strong writing skills sod knowledge of 
macroeconomics and financial and commodity markets are required to 
repackage news and information for our growing number of media clients. Tb is 
involves working closely with Bridge News correspondents and copy editors 
and with our media editors in other regions. Strong editing and interpersonal 
drills are required. Senior and junior positions available. 

Bridge News comprises around 500 staff journalists operating a real-time 
financial and general news service from 100 bureaus world-wide. Part of a 
dynamic and fast-growing financial information company. Bridge News breaks 
much of die news affecting world financial markets, serving more than 250,000 
direct on-line clients, and a steeply rising number of newspaper and Internet 
readers. 

Send CV to Europe Adminsrrafor at: 

Bridge News, 78 Fleet Street, London EC4Y 1HY 
email: mcom h ke( g ‘aew«Jbridge.coin 


Tlicrrb a growing donand for bilingual staff no work in 
imenutiotul companies. Opportunities can be as diverse as 
Sales Sc Marketing, Human Resource Development, Office 
Administration, Finance St Secretarial careers. 

Our Diploma in Higher Education in Office 
Administration and Co aunum cation or our BA (Hons) 
in languages for Buaineas could be your introduction to 
a language based career in business. 

Face the future wnb confidence. For derails of these and 
other full and part-time courses sorting this aurumn, phone 
our hodtne, access our website or send us an e-mail. 

01902 323232 

E-maiL admissiors«v»htacjiic hRpr/AvwKwtaauik/regfstry/iiiK/ 


The Nottingham Trent University 




UNIVERSITY OF 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
Face the Future 


Fa c h 0 bersetzu ng en I I jSrmm. I I 

fur die Industrie mrnm MB MM. I 

To meet the demands of a rapidly-growing customer base, LEXIS 
is looking for motivated graduate translators (German to English) 
to join its in-house team. We offer an outstanding training 
package and excellent career opportunities unparalleled in the 
translation industry. Applications in writing to LEXIS 
Fachiibersetzungen, Hfilderlinstr. 64, 70193 Stuttgart, 

Fax 0049 711 228 5940, Email: info®lexis.de 


Translation Opportunities 

GahraK Ireland 

We tcvjuirc m* house Technical Trxasbwn to wwl on 
a pernuneni basis at out Galway Office in Itcbtid. 
Ciiwh dates nun* have native fluency in any one of the 
tolknvmp ItDKuafss; 

Ckmnt, Dutch, Daub, finicl, Finniib. Geraunt, 
Cirrfc, Tuffes. Jepooae, Nwwqpan, Ptmuguar. 
SiVf6isb, bJ Spoils^. 

Send CV by Friday 21 Sept hx RH- Brink 
tateraattonflL Baflybrit Buanen Pwk, Golwajv belaud 
See our web page: hnp:// www.phbriiifc.coia 
Tel: 00 3 S3 91 771181 Fax: 00 353 91 771185 
Email:kni£iol-ie 




BSc (HONS) 

COMMUNICATION & TECHNOLOGY 

A 2 year degree which explores the use of 
communication technology for non- 
broadcast environments, eg. corporate 
communications, leisure and retail, covering 
audio/visual, IT, post-production and digital 
technology. 

For details call 0131 239 4900 now 

favenstrourtte Cal/eg? of Design omf CcipniurJcjliap, 
Walden R<i, Cliislelmrsi. Kent BR7 55N vH 


PRESENTATION SERVICES 

(BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, THE BELFRY) 
PROJECT MANAGER 

An experienced Project Manager is required at Our 
Birmingham office. Previous experience in the 
technical management and running of conferences 
and latge events along with a broad knowledge of 
video equipment is essential. You would be required 
to communicate ai all levels with existing and new 
clients and possess good organisational skills. A 
generous remuneration package with company car is 
available to successful candidates. 

V1DEO/AV TECHNICIANS 

We are currently seeking a number of technicians to 
work as part of our Birmingham and Nottingham 
teams. A good technical background and a knowledge 
of AV and Video equipment is essential, along with a 
flexible approach lo your work will be required. 

HIRE DESK CO-ORDINATOR 

We ore currently seeking a hire desk coordinator to 
deal with all our hire and conference inquiries. You 
will need a good technical background, good 
communication skills and telephone manner. A good 
salary package and benefits with flexible working 
hours is available to successful candidates. 

Please reply in confidence to; 

The Managing Director. Onvww Presentations LmrilctL 
17 PennSOfat BDtnmghittTJ B4 7JtJ 
Enclosing your current C.V. 



Choose 

northumbria 

Call the Clearing Hotline 

( 0191 ) 227 4777 

L XIVHRSITV o; 
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18 1 SPORTS NEWS 

Arjuna Ranatunga 
leads Sri Lanka in the 
final Test of England’s 
summer, starting at 
The Oval on Thursday. 
David Hopps meets 
the most influential 
cricketer on the world 
stage today 


Power 
behind 
a genial 
image 


I N terms of English 
cricket Alec Stewart's 
influence will have risen 
markedly since the Test 
series victory over South 
Africa. He will captain 
England in Australia this win- 
ter with largely the Ashes 
squad he wants and can be 
sure that his stock will remain 
considerable just as long as 
victories keep falling his way 
But, when it comes to true 
power, Stewart is but a bit- 
part player in comparison 
with Arjuna Ranatunga. When 
Sri Lanka’s captain leads out 
his team for their one-off Test 
at The Oval on Thursday he 
does so as the most powerful 
cricketer in the world. 

Ranatunga does not imme- 
diately strike the casual Eng- 
lish observer as a cricketing 
dictator Perhaps it is all that I 
disarming banter about his | 
tubby appearance, or perhaps , 
it is assumed that, in the 
island that gave the world 
"serendipity”, control tends to 
Call to the deserving by good 
fortune rather than design. 

But investigate the extent of 
Ranatunga's authority in 
Colombo and the answers 
soon become Inescapable. 
How powerful? All powerful. 
How long will he survive? As 
long as he wants. How often 
does he get his way? Always. 

His legacy is regarded as 
considerable even by those 
outside his favoured circle. 
"Arjuna Ranatunga is to Sri 
Lankan cricket what WG 
Grace was to English cricket a 
century ago," concluded one 
prominent Colombo business- 
man and former cricket offi- 
cial- “Like Grace did In 

England, he has wielded 
tremendous power over many 
years and during that time he 
has revolutionised the game. 
Who would ever have imag- 
ined that Sri Lanka would 
become World Cup winners? 

"He is a leader, shrewd and 
uncompromising, brooks no 
nonsense and he is not always 
open to reason. Many people 
question how be was ever 
allowed to gain so much con- 
trol. But. if you add up the 


pluses and minuses, he still 
comes out as a plus. He has 
taken our cricket to a new 
plane." 

While doing so, Ranatunga 
has lost a few friends along 
the way Still wildly popular in 
the country at large, he has 
offended too many sensibili- 
ties in Colombo's politer 
cricketing circles to receive 
unreserved acclai m - He is a 
strong-willed individual who 
will tenaciously oppose those 
who dare to question his views. 

"Who is this hooligan?" 
asked a former Sri Lankan 
chairman of selectors two 
decades ago on watc h i n g Rana- 
tunga. an unknown teenager 
from the sticks, lofting the 
ball In the air at one of his 
Curst net sessions at the Sin- 
halese Sports Club. Some ask 
the same question rhetori- 
cally today 

Ranatunga is a street- 
fighter in the Javed Minn dad 
class. Mark Taylor; the Aus- 
tralian captain, has described 
him as an “abrasive customer 
who deliberately gets up the 
opposition's nose” and he was 
not being particularly critical. 
It Is what has made him indis- 
pensable. Sri Lanka's image 
as a genial, happy-go-lucky 
cricketing country immensely 
polite and easily Intimidated 
— the perfect losers, in fact — 
has become increasingly out- 
dated under his charge. 

"1 was the first Sri Lankan 
to give the Australians some 
stick back,” he reflects 
proudly “Test cricket is as 
much a mind game as a tech- 
nical game and. whether you 
talk back or keep quiet, you 
must maintain your concen- 
tration." 

He comes from a family that 
has extensive political and 
cricketing influence. His 
tether; Reggie, an MP in Presi- 
dent Kumuratunga's Freedom 
Party the majority party is a 
deputy minister in Sri 
Lanka's coalition govern- 
menL The Minister of Sport, 
SB Dissanayake, is a close 
ally of Reggie Ranatunga. 
Although the Sri Lankan 
cricket board nominates a 


short-list of selectors, it is 
Dissanayake who makes the 
final choice. It would be a sur- 
prise if the Minister made 
that decision while unaware 
erf Arjuna’s preferences. 

Although only Arjuna. of 
six brothers, has had a long- 
term Test career; four of them 
have played international 
cricket Dhammika Is chief 
executive of the cricket hoard. 
Prasanna is also a board mem- 
ber; by virtue of his presi- 
dency of the G am pa ha 
District Cricket Association. 

Only Prasan n a. a provin- 
cial minlcf>»r T has SO ter 
entered a political career hut 
Arjuna would be a great asset 
for a coalition government 
possessing a one-seat major- 
ity He is already receiving 
overtures to take up politics 
when he decides to retire from 
the Sri Lankan captaincy And 
he will decide; no one else is 
shout to make the decision for 
him, 

P OLITICS in Sri 
Lanka, as long as 
the Tamil Tigers 
continue their ter- 
rorist activities in 
search of an inde- 
pendent state in the north and 
east of the island, is no sine- 
cure. Understandably Arjuna 
is undecided about his future. 
“I have a young son and 
daughter and I’ve been 
neglecting them," he said. 
"We've only had two months 
off since winning the World 
Cup and after I retire I want to 
spend at least a year thinking 
about things. Politics is a dan- 
gerous business." 

The family have known the 
perils. Twenty-one years ago 
a c hang e or government led to 
the Ranatunga house in Gam- 
paha. a pineapplegrowing area 
an hour to the north-east of 
Colombo, being burned down 
in an act of political revenge. 

“My tetter was the area 
political organiser’’ Arjuna 
recalled. “We had no insur- 
ance and we had to leave the 
area for fear that my father 
would be attacked. At that 
time I was captain of the 
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under-14 side at 
Ananda College. For six 

months the only cricket 

equipment 1 had was one 

shirt and one pair of 
trousers. A lot erf people 
looked after me.” 

Family loyalties invariably 
run deep for Ranatunga. 
“Ours is a passive and respect- 
ful culture," he said, “Even 
now I never put my feet up 

when my mother and fatter 

are in the same room. 1 have 

an occasional drink but never 

in my tether's company We. 

must respect our elders." 

Street -fighter he might be 

but he seeks to adapt that cul- 

ture to Sri Lankan cricket He 
routinely refers to the man- 

ager; Ranjit Fernando, and 
coach. Roy Dias, as “Alya”, 
which translates from Slnhala 
as “elder brother", and expects 

team-mates to offer him the 

same deference. 

“There was a time about 10 
years ago when one or two 
coaches suggested that we 
should stop this , i gaid that 1 

expected iL I don't think that I 

will ever call the coach or 

manager by their name. When 

you hear that word, you know 

that you are respected and 

looked up to." 

That emphasis on family 

means that Ranatunga is not 

always responsive to rival 
ideas from outside. When Dav 
Whatmore, the Sri Lankan- 
born Aust ralian, coached 
them to World Cup victory 

three years ago, he was widely 

credited with the adoption of I 
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the high-risk bat- 
ting tactics in the 
opening overs that 
played such a huge 
part in their success. 
His introduction of 
modern training and 
dietary methods was 
also overdue. 

Whatmore, a gentle 
and responsive man, 
had little desire to 
play power politics, i 
But. if Ranatunga 


'W Q s 

content for 
Sanath Jaya- 
suriya, the 
batting star of ' 
} the World Cup, 

' to share the 
nation’s adu- 
lation, the 
prospect of I 
Whatmore 
becoming 
the d ominant 
figure in Sri 
Lankan cricket 
was less attrac- 
tive. Within 
months What- 
more had been 
replaced. This 
season he has 
rejuvenated Lan- 

cashire to such an 
extent that, as well 

as reaching the 
Nat West final, they 
are making a rare 
challenge for the 
championship. He is 

still embittered by 
• the Sri T-ankan expe- 
rience. 

This is likely to be 
Ranatunga's last Test in 
England — by the time 
Sri Lanka return for an 

overdue three-Test series 


LIKE people talk- 
ing about my 
weight and I like 
walking my singles 
in Test cricket. £ 
wouldn’t recom- 
mend it to young players but I 
reckon I’ve won more over- 

throws in the past 10 years 
than any player in the world." 

Nearly 17 years have passed 
since Ranatunga made big 
debut in Sri Lanka's inau- 
gural Test a gains t En gland at 
the now run-down Saravana- 

mattu Stadium in Colombo. 
He made a half-century In the 
first innings, despite a twice- 
daily journey of two hours by 
train and bus to get to the 
ground. He travelled third- 
class and received a seat only 
because the railway staff, all 
cricket tens, looked after him. 

His parents had wanted 


him to become a doctor; 
Ranatunga himself has imag- 
ined being a pilot; 81 Tests and 
nearly 5,000 runs later such 
ambitions have long been for- 
gotten. But the memories of 
his trying early years con- 
tinue to live with him. 

He is a tireless champion of 
improving cricket in the rural 
areas and breaking a tradi- 
tional reliance on the Col- 
ombo and Kandy colleges — ■ a 
broadening of their cricket- 
ing base that has had much to 
do with their recent success. 

"Players from the rural 
areas have had to survive with 
hardly any equipment or facil- 
ities," he says. “They have had 
to work hard for their success. 
They are greedy to succeed." 
It is all relative. All but the 
most cosseted college crick- 
eters can face the prospect of 
an arduous bus journey home 
after net practice as much as 
five times a Week. 

One of Arjuna Ranatunga’s 
delights at winning the World 
Cup was that President Kumu- 
ratunga guaranteed him Land 
on which, with the help of pri- 
i vate fund-raising, n hostel will 
be built for promising young 
cricketers visiting Colombo 
from the outlying areas, it will 
be ter from his only legacy but 
it will be among those he 
holds most dear. 

He has waited a long time 
for the chance to lead a Sri 
Lankan side at Lord's but he 
has achieved his wish. They 
will tell you in Colombo that 
he normally does. 



Way back when 


Clive Everton 

remembers 
Walter Lindrum, 
who was so 
good he was 
bad for billiards 

Break man ... Llndi-nm, 
born 100 years ago this 
week, keeps Willie Smith 
waiting in London, 1029 - 
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A UGUST29.1898.wasa 
LX good day for Fred Lin- 
# IdrumQ, the Australian 
billiards champion. He won a 
money match in the Sham- 
rock Hotel, Kalgoorlie, and his 
fourth child. Walter, was born. 
That babe was TO conquer bil- 
liards as no player has ever 
conquered any other sport, 
Walter L indr um and his 
nearest rivals, two English- 
men, Joe Davis and Tom New- 
man, and a New Zealanden 
Clark McConachy reached 
Such a standard, with such an 
inhnmau elimination of 
error; that billiards was to 
become the only game ever to 
perish as a sustainable specta- 
tor sport because its leading 


exponents became too good. 

Fred Lindrum was obsessed 
with the idea of having a 
world champion in the famil y 
He knew he was not up to it 
himself and neither despite a 
promising start, was his 

eldest son, Fred Lindrum m. 

It was soon apparent that 
Walter was. He was a natural 
right-hander hut had to have 
his right index finger ampu- 
tated in childhood when he 
caught it in a mangle. He 
became a left-hander and all 
his personal, educational and 
social development was sacri- 
ficed for billiards. Sometimes 
his tether would lock him 
away in the billiard room of 
his hotel with only one ball so 

y 


that he would learn to strike it 
accurately Sometimes he was 
given the red as wen so that he 
became virtually Infallible 
with ln-ofis and potting the 
red from its spot 

The fragile competitive 
structure of those days took 
second place to matches 
arranged by promoters, usu- 
ally lasting a week, sometimes 
a fortnight When HW Steven- 
son, a former champion, 
came out from England in 
1922 , the young Lindrum hit 
him with a break of 1,417, 
every shot hut the first either 
a pot or in-off red. Stevenson 
sniffed that this was "not bil- 
liards" but was politely refer- 
red to the scoreboard. Soon 

i 


afterwards, not just because of 
Lindrum, the rules were 
altered to allow only 25 con- 
secutive p ots a nd/or in- oflfc. 

In 1928 WDlle Smith was 
playing a week's match 
against Newman in Manches- 
ter He was joined for tea dur- 
ing the Interval by two boxers 
of the day Jimmy Wilde and 
Jim Driscoll, and a profes- 
sional backer Leo Oppen- 
hetmer Wilde asked him how 
he was getting on. “Not bad, 
rm 2^250 unfinished." (He 
took it to 2,743 in the evening.) 

Oppenhelmsr immediately 
wrote out a cheque for £500 to 
bade him against Lindrum. 
Smith put a match to it “What 
are you doing?" Tin saving 

* < 



you money. I've got no 
chance." Smith, who could 
play the all-round game Just 
about as well as it could be 
played, did not have nursery . 
cannons (where the three 
balls were nursed delicately 
along a cushion mui even past 
the pocket openings) in his 
repertoire. He said it would 
take him about four minutes 
to moke a century whereas 
Lindrum, with his cannon 
game, could make one in less 
than two. "Why are you going 
then?" “For the money" 
Lindrum won Hie first 
game of the series. Smith the 
second, making a break of 
1,028 In 87 minutes nn the Iasi 
day A Sydney newspaper put 


i 
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Key moments in Sri Lanka's coming of age 


March 1982 

SJdeth WettJmuny, playing 
against Pakistan in Fatsatabad , 
became Sri Lanka's first Test 
centurion In their third match. He 
aiso shared thor first century 
stand (217 with the current 
coach Roy Dias). Somachandra 
De Sflva (right) then became 
th eir first bowter to take five 
wickets In an innings (five tor 59) 
as Pakistan, chasing 
339, slithered to 137 
for six hut held out. ■ ^ 
ft was the only time 
Sri Lanka avoided defeat 
in their first eight Tfests. 

August 1984 

At Lord's Wettimuny was at 
it again, with 1 90 out of 
491 for seven declared, * 

both Sri Lanka . 

records. England, ; .JJ 

already beaten J ' ; S - S 

5-0 by West ; J 

Indies that . -M 

summer, had 


to put up with .him for well over 
10 hous. Later Duteep Mends 
became the first Sri Lanka skip- 
per to read) three figures. Allan 
Lamb's 107 saved England. SUB 
It was not a bad initiation for 
Arevinda de Sflva on his debut 

September 1985 



sli 

wt 


ppm 


30,000 thronged the R 
Premadasa Stadium to 
see if Sanath Jayssuriya (far 
right). 326 not out against India, 
could overhaul Brian Lara’S 375. 
He fefi for 340 but Sri Lanka 
reached an unprecedented 952 





for six, adding 576 with Roshan 
Mahanama to outstrip the previ- 
ous highest Test stand by 1 09. 

March 1998 


Inspired by the offspfaner Mut- 
tiah Muralltharan (left), who took 
seven wickets, they won the 
third Test against New Zealand 
in Colombo, becoming the fifth 
side to come from behind to win 
a three-match rubber and the 
first to do so twtce. 

Rob Steen 
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Bonding on the bus 
to bust the dams 
on the field 


FAIR 



Ju&e 

Welch 


EASONAL Affective 
Disorder is the name 
Wglven to a depression 
which strikes people only 
during the dark winter 
months. It is also fog condi- 
tion suffered by some foot- 
ball managers in August 
when the season is two 
weeks old and already 
going pear-shaped. 
Generally it takes the form 
of having crackdowns or 
losing grip on reality or 
telling a reporter to go 
and blowtorch bis organs 
of reproduction after a 
mildly probing question 
at the post-match press 
conference. 

After Beading’s 4-1 
defeat by Bristol Rovers 

Tntmny Rnrnft hat hamipri 

alcohol, Junk food and the 
use of mobile phones when 
travelling as a team. 
Instead he has installed a 
micro w ave in the bus to ■ 
cook pasta for them. This 
should work well until 
someone mistakes it for the 
video andflambte 
Terminator 2. Burns says 
he does not want players 
having private conversa- 
tions on mobiles when they 

Rh nnlrt be b onding . 

Unfortunately most 
males are so horrified by 
the idea of expressing emo- 
tional closeness that they 
can do it only after lots of 
alcohol and bad cur r y . But 
perhaps the Reading play- 
ers can get friendly by 
swapping pasta recipes. 

Other managers react to 
a poor start to the season 
by displaying classic symp- 
toms of denial and possible 
delusions of grandeur 
That is why they react to a 
6-0 thrashing by the title- 


holders by saying. “We gave 
them a few anxious 
moments”. “We rattled 
their cage" or “1 still think 
we can challenge for a place 
in the top five”. It goes 
withont saying that they 
should not be taken any 
more seriously than an 
advertisement for hair 
restorer endorsed by 
Christian Gross. 

Some of them manage 
teams which have just been 
promoted and are widely 
regarded as having as much 
chance of staying up as a 
hot air balloon containing 
Richard Branson. But 
potential survivors are 

already be ginnin g to 
emerge. 

A manager who says “I 
don’t know if we deserved 
three points but we got 
them; that’s what matters” 
is Showing the ruthless 
pragmatism that will keep 
his side from relegation 
come what may, particu- 
larly if he is commenting 
on a victory achieved by 
taking a machine gun to the 
opposing back lb nr. 

On the other hand the 
manager who says "We've 
still got a few teething 
problems to iron out" is 
demonstrating that tbe 
club’s campaign to stay in 
the topflight is being run 
by someone who thinks you 
get yonr fillings done in a 
launderette. 

The truly clued-up man- 
ager pays attention to even 
the smallest detail, like tbe 
choice of tune to which his 
petrified and inexperienced 
troops run out. A sense of 
invincibility can be 
instilled by playing some- 
thing macho and patriotic, 
as Wimbledon have proved 
by adopting as their theme 
the march from Tbe Dam 
Busters. 

Supporters should start 
worrying if their newly 
promoted club keeps 
emerging from the tunnel 
to All Kinds Of Everything 
or The Birdie Song. Even 
more disturbing is having 
Pn£f The Magic Dragon as 
the club anthem, especially 
if the centre-backs then sit 
around in the penalty box 
giggling and displaying an 
uncontrollable appetite for 
chocolate biscuits. 


Some newly promoted 
managers react to early- 
season crises by trying to 
sign more players, gener- 
ally foreign ones. Budgets 
already on an economy set- 
ting after millions have 
been spent trying to win 
promotion will be further 
eroded by tbe opportunistic 
greed of agents who know 
desperation when they 
smell it. Tbe manager will 
discover a footballer has to 
cost £8 million before any- 
one outside his Immediate 
family bas beard of him. 
£3.5 million before he is 
actually capable of cross- 
ing the ball and at least 
£1.5 million if required to 
be alive from the neck 
down. 

Then there is all the 
stress of looking after the 
new arrival. This is com- 
pounded if tbe player, hav- 
ing been attracted by the 
prospect of King's Road 
cafes, cosmopolitan team- 
mates and meals in swanky 
restaurants with members 
of tbe celebrity set, has 
insisted to his agent that he 
will consider only a London 
club. Sadly the agent lacks 
an up-to-date A to Z street 
plan and baa sold him to 
Leyton Orient. 


JR ND while it Is onset- 
tling for a player to 
#^mexchange life in a 
sunny climate for a place ^ 
where he has to wear a wet 
suit to get from his car to 
the players entrance, it is 
not half as unsettling as for 
the manager when it turns 
out his signing is useless, 
psychopathic and termi- 
nally homesick, as well as 
having hideous features 
and hair like a rat's nest. 

In fact, it is worth bear- 
ing in mind that clubs 
which try to be like the big 
boys, sign a bunch of for- 
eigners and hire a nutri- 
tionist who will not let 
players eat anything but 
gnocchi and carrot Juice 
tend to last one season in 
the top flight, while loony 
threadbare dinosaurs such 
as Wimbledon get tipped 
for relegation every yean 
refuse to buy anyone at all, 
exist on a diet of fined Mars 
bars and Paraquat, and 
prosper 





up a KKFguinea silver tea ser- 
vice as a prize for the decider, 
Smith’s cue snapped near tbe 
tip with his first shot. Abet- 
ting ring had got at iL Asked 
at the age of 90 how long it 
took to get used to another 
Smith replied: “I never did." 

Worse befell L indrum. His 
pregnant 20-year-old girl- 
friend Rosie was knocked 
down by a bus and was in hos- 
pital when the match started. 
She had set her heart an the 
tea service but developed 
pneumonia. Lindmm’s early 
lead of 3,000 dwindled and 
Smith got in front as Lin- 
tfrum, distracted, visited 
Rosie in hospital In all his 
spare moments. 


She reminded him of the 
tea service: "Wafix you’ve got 
to make a 2,000 break for me.” 
He carried his unfinished 155 
to 2,002 and the next evening 
was .2,123 in front again 
when Rosie suffered a relapse. 
Undrum summoned a minis- 
ter and, with Rosie barely con- 
scious and able to sign the 
certificate only wtth an X, 
they were married. A few 
hours later she died. The 
match was abandoned and 
Lindrom was presented with 
the tea service. 

This traumatic experience 
made Undrum, if anything, 
more ohsessive about bil- 
liards. vague and difficult to 
deal with and, except when he 


was playing in public, prone 
to depression and lethargy 
Meanwhile Smith had 
signed Mm to a contract with 
Burroughes and Watts, the 
table-makers, to play in 
Britain. With the "World 
Championship being played 
in the Leicester Square 
matchroom of their rivals 
Thurston, Smith and Ion- 
drum toured the country and 
the public knew the real No.1 
was being decided between 
them. Smith averaged 1 09 per 
visit to the table, which was 
usually good enough to win 
the World Championship. Ian 
drum averaged 282 and won 
36356-14,971- 

Lindnutt was sofer in a 


class of his own that he con- 
ceded Davis, Newman and 
McConachy a 7,000 start each 
in another contest the follow- 
ing year and stEQ won first 
prize. In 1932 at Thurston’s he 
played through most of an 
afternoon. aS the evening and 
well into the next afternoon 
on a break of 4,137. 

In 1933 Lindrom eventually 
played in tbe World Champi- 
onship and won it but made It 
dear he would never return. 
Davis thus sailed to Australia 
in 1934 to challenge for the 
tfflp, only to find that Lln- 
drum had done nothing to pro- 
mote the championship or any 
exhibition matches. Lindnun 
retained tbe title and it took 


Davis six months to earn 
enough to get home. 

Davis turned to snooker, 
guiding it into its first great 
era of popularity after the 
wan Lin drum, who did not 
like snooker, toured endlessly 
much of the time on behalf of 
various charities but losing 
no sleep that a few proposals 
for title defences came to noth 
ing. When eventually there 
was a commercially credible 
challenge from McConachy in 
1950. Lin drum relinquished 
the title. He was awarded the 
OBE and died In 1960. 

Billiards as a commercial 
proposition, though, was in 
Davis’s phrase, “as dead as 
mutton" 25 years eatiier 


T HE essence of tbe Italian 
cyclist can be summed up 
in a single image — that 
of a rider ascending a moun- 
tain alone, way ahead of the 
chasing pack. Un uomosolo 
was the sentence which 
immortalised Fausto Coppi in 
the 19508 and it was used 
a gain this summer as tbe little 
climber Marco Pan tani won 
the Tour de France. 

The image that best sums 
up the British cyclist is that of 
a solo cyclist on a velodrome, 
not riding a road race such as 
the Tour de France but 
engaged in the track pursuit 
British cyclists have earned 
more medals in this slightly 
esoteric cycling discipline in 
the post-war years than in all 
the others put together. They 
include the only post-war 
Olympic gold, won by Chris 
Boaniman in tbe pursuit at 
Barcelona in 1992. 

Boardman travels to Bor- 
deaux this week in quest of 
a third pursuit gold medal 
V In the WOrid Track Cham- 
pionships. But. even 
should he win in spite of 
his disastrous crash in this 
year’s Tour de France; he 
wm be well short of being 
the best Briton ever in the dis- 
cipline. This honour is stOl 
held by the late Beryl Burton, 
who won the women’s title five 
times between 1S59 and 1966. 

Just as Boardman has 
picked up foe torch from 
Hugh Port eg four times cham- 
pion between 1968 and 1973, 
Burton has her heiress in a 
fellow Yorks hire woman 
Yvonne McGregor. After tak- 
ing fourth in Atlanta she went 
to Perth, in Australia, to take 
the bronze medal in last year’s 
World Championship 
Compared to the Tour de 
France, the pursuit is a brief 
if r ep e ti ti v e, assault on the 
pain barrier: The principle is 
simple: two riders start on 
opposite sides of an oval velo- 
drome— usually in a stadium 
these days, as at Bordeaux, 
and its British counterpart. 
Manchester— and pursue 
each other over the set dis- 
tance. For Boardman and 
company this is four kilome- 
tres, for McGregor three. 

In theory the object of the 
exercise is for tbe stronger 
cyclist to make up the half-lap. 
to practice this happens only 


Tyke of the track.. .Yvonne McGregor PHOTOGRAPH; PHLCComOR 


when the difference in ability 
or strength is particularly 
marke d, and usually tbe two 
cyclists are simply timed for 
the set distance, and the fester 
vans. Aerodynamic bikes 
mean that McGregor w£D be 
in action for barely three and 
a half minutes in each round. 

A qualifying round decides 
the fastest eight and then it Is 
sudden death to the final. 
Compared to the infinite . 
nuances of road racing, pur- 
suiting is barely tactical It is 
principally a question of tbe 
cyclists calculating how much 
energy they can expend to 
keep their opponent within or 
just out of reach before the 
crescendo into exhaustion. 
Tbe physical effort is intense 
but not as obvious as, sax Fan- 
tanl climbing L’Alped’Huez. 
So what intrigues is the psy- 
chological battle, the more so 
now the cyclists' feces are hid- 
den by aero-dynamic helmets. 

Coping with pain is not a 
problem for McGregor; who 
regularly broke bones in her 
early years — she managed to 
smash collarbone, shoulder 
and cheekbone in 1995 alone. 

A wry sense of humour 
helped her cope with four 
major accidents in three 
years. Like Boardman. she 
has held foe world distance 
record for one hour; the tough- 
est feat, in terms of distilled 
agony that cycling has to offer 
outside the ’fijur 

The Boardman connection 
runs deep: since 1993 she has 
been part of the team which 
Boardman set up to bring on 
Olympic prospects: famously 
Boardman bas helped repair 
her bike on occasions in the 
past and she has shared the 
expertise of the sports scien- 
tist Peter Keen, who guided 


the Wtrral racer to his 
Barcelona gold. Their train- 
ing plan for Atlanta's humid- 
ity included riding a 
stationary bike in the bath- 
room with the central heating 
on and the shower running. 

McGregor has moved 
across the PennJnes to be 
close to the Manchester velo- 
drome but she is all Yorkshire- 
woman in her accent and her 
penchant for plain speaking. 
The Leeds-born Burton is her 
model; McGregor; from Brad- 
ford, was inspired to take up 
cycling when she took Bur- 
ton's autobiography Personal 

Best out of the library after an 
Achilles tendon Injury put - 
paid to her running careen 

She has taken several of 
Burton’s British time-trial 
records but, whereas her fel- 
low Yorkshirewoman 
remained a British-based 
cyclist throughout her careen 
making an annua) sortie 
abroad to pick up her medals 
in the World Championships, 
McGregor has recognised the 
need to race on foe women's 
circuit in Europe to improve 
her strength and moved Into 
foe top five on the world road 
rankings earlier this year. 

The next few weeks are 
vital ones for her and Keen, 
who for the last nine months 
has been performance direc- 
tor of British cycling, respon- 
sible for turning Lottery 
money into medals. McGregor 
views this week in Bordeaux 
asa dry run for the Common- 
wealth Games, where she took 
gold in the track points race In 
1994; Keen is well aware that 
foe Games will be the first 
high-profile display of what 
he has achieved, and that 
McGregor is one of his few 
re lia bl e hopes for a medal 
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Cricket 


Mike Setvey says the England squad for the one-off Test against Sri Lanka at The Oval has served to underline the worrying dearth of top-class spinners 

Last chance for Salisbury and Hick 


H AS there ever been 
a time when 
English selection 
meetings would not 
better be conducted 
in a darkened room with cold 
poultices over the eyes? Suc- 
cess comes and it goes away 
a g ain, but the thumping head- 
ache, in one form or another, 
Ungers. 

Saturday’s meeting was no 
exception, for the euphoria of 
the win in the series against 
South Africa has been 
replaced by the urgent need 
to keep the wagon rolling 
against Sri T-anlra this week 
and Australia next winter, 
and to do so, it seems, without 
the option of a credible spin- 
ner capable of taking wickets 
consistently in both helpful 
and adverse conditions. 

The news that Shane 
Wame’s rehabilitation from 


his shoulder operation is 
coming on so well that he is 
joining the Commonwealth 
Games squad training camp 
and hopes to be fit to lead Vic- 
toria against Tasman ia at the 
end of October, shortly after 
England arrive in Australia, 
will have done little to pro- 
vide analgesic for David Gra- 
veney and his fellow selec- 
tors. The optimistic n o t ion 
that Warne's expected ab- 
sence might cause the Austra- 
lians to tickle their pitches up 
for the seamers is becoming a 
last receding dream. 

Mother Hubbard never had 
this much trouble. The dearth 
at home of international-class 
spinners, both wrist and fin. 
ger, is of such embarrassing 
proportions that for the one- 
off Test this week England 
are prepared to give a (Inal 
c h anc e to Ian Salisbury in the 


hope that he might, at the last 
gasp, prove he has the tem- 
perament as well as the skin 
to become a viable attacking 
cog In the England machine. 

Breath should not be held. 
Salisbury's much-heralded 
return for the final two Tests 
as a model of accuracy and 
trickery proved to be no more 
than a rerun of the old hltta- 
ble model, and if there was an 
attacking alternative rather 
than one of the hit-thedeck 
ersatz medium-pacers that 
county cricket is producing at 
present then the Surrey spin- 
ner would not be allowed near 
the Ragland team again. But 
there is not 

He needs to succeed now, 
though, and do so against 
quality batsmen rather more 
adept at countering wrist spin 
than any South African 
player, for England carry 


enough luggage on tours al- 
ready without the excess bag- 
gage of a spinner who wifi, not 
get a gamp. A last chance at 
The Oval means precisely 
that 

Salisbury is joined by Rob- 
ert Croft in the 13-man squad 
named yesterday Just in case 
Paul Blind produces the sort 
of pitch at The Oval on which 
Salisbury and Saqlaio Mush- 
taq have taken the best port of 
60 wickets for Surrey this 
season. 

But the squad also includes 
John Crawley, as cover for 
the injured Nasser Hussain, 
and Ben Hafiloake in place of 
Andrew FI in toff, who ap- 
peared to enjoy his two Tests, 
not least because England 
won them both, but who was 
taught a short, sharp personal 
lesson in the process. 

The fact that Crawley is 


only on standby means that 
Graeme Hick will play what- 
ever, which either shows the 
incredible faith of the selec- 
tors or a determination on 
their part for him to do well 
so that they are not viewed as 
barmy for bringing him back 
in the first place. 

He is the Test cricketer for 
whom the word enigma was 
devised, a fellow who looks as 
out of place against interna- 
tional pace bowlers as Emma 
Noble would in the gents in 

the Lord's pavilion. 

It is not just selectors, 
though, who cannot believe 
that one day a talent like his 
will not flourish, and be 
stands more chance than 
usual of succeeding here, if 
only because the ball, unless 
be plays particularly low, wfD 
not be rfimhing towards his 
nostrils. But just as for Sal is- 


bury, he cannot afford to 
make a fool of himself in this 
match. 

He need to be flexible 

in bis outlook, however, for 
where he hats will be deter- 
mined by the outcome of a 
scan today on Hussain's groin 
injury. 

It is believed to be a soft- 
tissue injury rather than any- 
filing more sinister, but the 
chances of him being fit for 
the game are not good. In his 
absence, Hick would bat at 
three rather than six and 
Crawley, another who consis- 
tently has not quite hacked It 
at Test level but keeps mak- 
ing a case, would come in at 
six instead. 

Crawley was dropped for 
the final Test last summer but 
made the winter trip to the 
Caribbean, so on the bads of 
an eye-catching run of form 


for Lancashire he might 
regard bis recall here with 
mixed feelings. 

Rep HoDioake has been in 

the squad on several occa- 
sions this summer, without 
making the final XL and even- 
tually the selectors felt that 
his interests, would better be 
served by playing for Surrey 
rather than carrying the 
drinks for England. He has 
scarcely set the county scene 
ali ght this year, though, and 
his recall now is a function of 
his potential, his proven tem- 
perament, some One all-round 
performances against these 
same Sri Lankan players dur- 
ing last winter’s A tour to 
that country, and the feet that 
he gives Alec Stewart a more 
solid bowling option than did 
FUntoff. 

■mump SOUAOi A Sumrt [Surrey. 

capt wkt aga 35. Tasa 80). M Mhartea 



Ben Hollioake . . . recalled 
in place of Andrew FUntoff 

ILatKatMns. 30. Wl m WHMr ISurrey 
SB. 13). N HUM* J 

Crawley lUnetlhiit. 2v. -al. ■ 
Ba..)ii*Mli iMWdlwox. 29. 
(Worcealoisblro. 3?. 48). ■ 

(Surrey. 50. II. P Cork (DWWWhlm. ZT 
3 iL I Saflapary (Surrey. ?8. Mi- O Oe**h 
(YortaMro. j:. JSJ. A taw iMhMhnoa, 
33 . 431. A SuBaXy (LOlcnatofaWiP a9.!l) 


County Championship review 

Birkenshaw in 


a spin 


Paul Weaver 


T HE County Champion- 
ship is making increas- 
ingly firm promises to 
go right down to the wire 
with the two most likely win- 
ners. Surrey and Leicester- 
shire, feeing each other at 
The Oval in the final round of 
fixtures, on September 17. 

“We are looking forward to a 
good solid four-day pitch," the 
Leicestershire manager Jack 
Birkenshaw said at the week- 
aid, with a twinkle in his eye. - 
Surrey are the most tal- 
ented side in the country but 
much of this season’s success 
is due to their world-class off- 
spinner Saqlain Mushtaq, 
who has been given respon- 
sive and often well-worn 
pitches to perform on. 

There is nothing new in 
preparing pitches to suit 
one’s own bowlers. Much of 
Leicestershire’s success in 
recent years has come from 


Scoreboards 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 


KENT 9 

WdRCESTERSHIRE , .10 


CntafiMyi Mfltcfl'drewn. 
WOHUUIOUMR First Innings; 
380 (W PC Wenon Ht Pale! 4-55). 
KBft: Brat Inning 344 (CL Hoopw 
754 ; Chatman 4-79) 


i (owniglrt 300-5) 


fSJ Rftodna ibw b Hsoday 89 

S R Lam pin not out — 0 

R K llUngwxm run out ....... 6 

Extras (Ota 1010 . w 2 .nMBJ-. 48 

Total (lot B doc. 102.4 ovarii) 333 

MofwfafcaCS conti 31 0.333. 
dm m* Nab R J Chapman. M J Rawnalay. 
BowOngi Headloy 18-9-58-3; Ptillllj* 
ta-5-*8-ft Ranting 9-T-S2-Z HoofHtr 
23-4-87-1; Patol 3&4-9-S2-1. 


D P Fulton c Solartkl b Illingworth — 19 

E T Smith b crupnan ... — to 

RWT Kay Ibwb Moody 4 

C L Hooper e Leattienlaia b Moody _ 33 

A P Wans oSotanklb Moody 3 

M V Homing c Rhodos b Chapman 33 

*T8 A Manhinwb Chapman to 

B J Phillips b Moody 94 

0 W Hoatflpy c Bafaoz a R a w w ti o y SO 

MM Paw not out 39 

JBThomoaon not out • 

Extras (83. Ib2. w4. nO)4) S3 

Total I lor 8 . H7 avers),.. 370 

M of vriohatai 27. 3Q. 4Q, 71. B4. 190. 

127. 178. 244. 

■owAn gi Chapman 17-3-87-3; Leather- 
dole 8-3-9-0: Moody 24-8-83-4; ming- 
worth 19-3-41-1; Lampln 15-4-63-0: 
Rawtvstey 11-7-29-1. 

Umolr u v A Holder end JW Lloyds. 


GLAMORGAN 

YORKSHIRE 


6 

23 


C aw Wh Yorkshire woo by 114 rune. 
YORKSHHHh First Innings 308 (Q M 
Hamilton 78. R J Sfckfcattom 54). 
WAIMMAMi Rial Innings 268 (W L 
Law 57: Hamilton 5-69). 


_ j (overnight 173-7). 

C M Haimhon b Partdn 70 

G D Clough b ParkJn 1 

R J SMobMtom not out . _ B 

MU Haggard tow b Parkin 3 

Extras Ibl2, 1627. wWL nhfl) 37 

Total 186.4 ovam| 399 

iV9 at vriokata oontj 275. 290. 

■mBm PnrWn K.*- 7 -ur-G, Thomas 
25-4-79-4; Dale 18-1-43-0. Jones 

10- 3-39-1, Maynard 9-0-13-0; Coshar 

11- 4-94-0 


S P James c MlddloDroofe b HoggaM T 
WLLawlbwbSldebonom « 

A Dale c Clough bJWddJebroc* 07 

•M P Maynard c Bli*«y b Hamilton S3 

P A Cotteyc McGrath b HamBton Q 

M J Fowon c Byaa b MMMebrex* 54 

11 DawoodcMIddlabrookb Hamilton as 
S 0 Thomas c Hoggsrd b Hamilton 3 

0 ACosker h Lehmann O 

OT Parkin b Hamilton _ o 

S P Jones not out 3 

Extras (b5. H>7. w 2 . ntoB] S3 

Total (68.4 overa)..- 333 

F— o* i.l clntm 14. 22. 84. 88. 198. 197. 
308. 231 22a 

Haggard 18-4-56-1: SktoboB om ■ 
13-3-55-1; Hamilton 16-9-43-6: MkkBe- 
hrooli 8-3-31-2: McGrath 4-0-28-0: Left- 
monn 0 . 4-0-0- 1 . 

Umpbwai J H Harris and A G T 
HMMM 


LEICESTERSHIRE 24 
MIDDLESEX 6 


i ktrtcasntshira won by 
eight wickets. 


KsFlrsi Innings 307 (Pn 
W atocas 139. m r RempraKssh 1 he Minns 
*■«). 

UUmiMHnD Flr« Innings 452 
(I j Seta me 167. a Hab» 84. vj Wo*b 87: 
Johnaon 4-123. Hewm 4-85). 


P N WmkM run c 


I (own 


: 153-8) 


fK R Brown lb«r bOrmond 20 

JPHewlBe Maddy bWofls 1 

RL Johnson not od 33 

P C R TWnel! c Habib O Mlllns 9 

extras (bS. toll nb*l SB 


Total (1003 overs) _ 249 

Fal of vftokats oonb 180. 199.233 
BowSw gt Mtans 16U3-3-O-0; Ormond 
21-5-40-1; Writs 14-3-42-3: Stmmana 
24-0-42-1. Brtmsan 24-5-52-1; DeUn 
1-1 -0-0. 


producing green seamers oo 
which their high-quality pace 
attack has thrived. “We may 
take all three of our spinners 
to The OvaL” Birkenshaw 
said, even if nobody could 
come up with the name of 
more than one, the slow left- 
armer Matthew Brunson. 

It is now a four-horse race 
between Surrey. Lancashire. 
Leicestershire and Glouces- 
tershire, who head the table 
in that order, although York- 
shire in fifth are unlucky to 
be Just off the pace after being 
cruelly hit by the weather. 

This week Leicestershire 
and Gloucestershire must 
make up ground when they 
play the matches they have in 
hand, over the two leaders. 
Birkenshaw’s men play Not- 
tinghamshire at Worksop and 


Gloucestershire meet Somer- 
set at Bristol. 

All four leading counties 
won their last matrhpg with 
ease- — Lancashir e at Dur- 
ham. Gloucestershire against 


VJ Wells C among b Hewitt . 8 

D L Maddy c Gattlng b Johnson • 

IJSutdlttonotoul — 40 

B F Smith not out — . — __ 39 

Extras (VO, r®2) S 

TeW (lor 2 , 33 mm). 181 

PMI of aridmtsi 13, 19. 

DU not bad -P V Simmons. A Habib. tP A 
NUcon. J M Dakin. D j Mlllns. J Ormond. M 
TBrlmon. 

Bmutoi Bi Johnson 8-1-33-1; Hewitt 
5-1-16-1: Weekas 11-3-24-0: Tuhmll 
10-3-10-0; Ramprafcosli 1 -0-9-0. 

R Palmer and R A While 


County Table 


Smtine)'- 

gs^ndi:: 

Harti (14)_.. 

sStfk- 

W<«« ijl 

Mhkh (4). 

Elfeb 

1997 poslllons 


p 

W 

L 

D 

Bt 

BJ 

PI* 

14 

9 

3 

2 

35 

50 

299 

14 

8 

1 

5 

a 

44 

SIB 

13 

7 

Q 

8 

31 

35 

IBS 

13 

6 

4 

1 

14 

SO 

189 

13 

6 

3 

5 

38 

47 

178 

13 

5 

4 

4 

27 

48 

187 

14 

5 

3 

6 

17 

49 

164 

13. 

5 

8 

2 

21 

42 

149 


4 

4 

5 

a 

47 

148 

13 

4 

a 

3 

26 

46 

145 

14 

a 

5 

6 

31 

45 

149 

14 

3 

7 

4 

22 

53 

199 

13 

3 

S 

6 

28 

44 

199 

13 

4 

6 

3 

21 

38 

199 

U 

3 

7 

4 

19 

51 

130 

14 

2 

G 

8 

24 

40 

114 

13 

2 

4 

7 

25 

36 

114 

14 

2 

8 

♦ 

13 

46 

109 


Tour matches 


HAMPSHIRE 
SRI LANKANS 


(1)791 day of ttiree) 


npstofa. wtlh two 


flrsHmlrtga wtckoB in hand, have acorad 
347 against Sri Lankans. (No play 
Sunday, rain). 


GWWMtecTlIlelietotneb Arnold — 
□ A Kenway low b Wtctoomosmghe - 
W S Kendall c P W JeyawarOena 

b Wkhremaalnghe 

•R A Smith runout — 

M Keeoh b Jayasurlya 

A 0 Mescarenhea b Jayasurlya 

K 0 James c P W Jsyw«drdene 

b Vilievarayen — . 

tM Geraway c Hatnureslnghe 
bJoyouwlya 

A C Morris not out 

Rj Mora not oul 

Extras (52. 158. nbfOf 


Total (tor a. 10S overs) — *47 

M of —fefc e ts i 77. 19S. 2 M. 213.213. 
232.291.343. 

Te ban s R G Trends. 

■e wfa gi Pushpekianara 4-0-13-0; Wlck- 
remasmghe 21-8-83-B; Vinavorayen 
21-6-64-1; Hathuru 8 lnsti> 6 11-2-09-0; 
BandaraUlake 10-9-99-0: Chendana 
11-1-82-0: Jayasurlya 14-3-49-3: D P M 
Jayawardene 7-v-ar-ft Arnold 4 >44 ; 

nnekersttw 2-0-KWX 

M LAMKAM9I *S T Jayasurlya. R P Ar- 
nold, O P M Jayawardene. H P nilefcer- 

atno.UCHaihuniBlnghe.UDUChefK- 

dana.tPWJoyawardena.MLCN 
Bendoratllaka. Q p Wlchremealnghe. K R 
Puan paku more. M Vllfavarayen. 

" JBahMrstoneandNMBlIender. 


i Australia A 309-6 dec (M Huttey 
125r*o. M Hayden 68 . R Cam pbetl S3) and 
160-5 doe (B Julian SOnoJ Ireland 132 
(Dale 6-431 and 178 (JuHon 3-48). Austra- 
lia A won by 150 runs. 


Third Women’s Test 

(second day at lour) 


ENGLAND 

AUSTRALIA 


-——-Australia, with nine Hrst- 

Imungs wfc&eta in hand, are 38 runs ahead 
WBigland (No play Sunday, rain). 

BUM AND 


(overnight 1839) 
Calve 


JCaaaareMagnobCalver 

SCallyarc Price bFHzsatrtck - 

3 Radteom ncu aul ., 

C Taylor run out 


L Pearson c Rotten o Maono ” 
Extras ms. me. wi} .ZZL 


34 
14 

as 
IB 

— r 

141 


Total (1354 mini 343 

PaB <4 srto fc et a «oab 194. 195 . 221. 
BbwBbb: FitzpaHdr 40-6-100-4; fVSton 
Cfttner 23-14-49-2, Magna 
Fahey 19-4-24-1. Frank! tn 

AUSTRALIA PM Imrtogs 

LKeignilay c Gohyer b Smnhiee 90 

o Clark not out i » 

KRdlUn hoi out m 

Extras (®ia m2. nh(f ™“ 13 

Total (for I.TSnera)..—.. ZTB 

(■a of ertakeo 127 . 

Te Bab J SrafcSxwrt, U Jqr>w, BCalvor 
tJ Pride. J Franklin. O Magna. C Faznat- 
rtek. AFattoy. 

B w eB ugt Peoraon sm-29-Ot Taylor 
10-0-80-f*: EO wants 7-2-17-0; Red earn 
5-0-29-0; Smithies 17-1-42-1, Collyor 
14-0-47-0: Reynard 1 1-1-as-o; Connor 
3-0-20-a 

A For and J Wool 


Essexand Surrey against Not- 
tinghamshire; hone even 
limped into Saturday. 

A combination of poor bat- 
ting techniq ue and indifferent 
pitches are to blame fro some 
results and the men at Lord’s 
may decide it is time to 
toughen up on their quality 
control; but it is not easy. 

Once a gain Hiis season the 
wickets clattered at Chelten- 
ham but the pitch was Its 
usual superb self. It Is just 
that En glish hatsiyi en are sur- 
prised to come across a sur- 
face offering pace and bounce. 

Leicestershire’s victory 
over Middlesex at Grace 
Road, fay eight wickets, was 
perhaps the most laboured 
but Birkenshaw said after 
wards; “The feet that we won 
at all, on a harmless pitch and 
without Chris Lewis and Alan 
Mullally, deserves some 
credit Lancashire are the 
best side we have seen' this 
season, though of course we 
haven’t met Surrey yet” 


AXA League 

(Rain stopped play) 


DURHAM 

LANCASHIRE 


Match drawn. 


M A Atoanon c Speight b Saggars — 15 
J PCrawtoycCoUtogwoodb Killeen . 7 

N H Falrtxothar not out 9 

G O Lloyd b OolMngwood — S 

A Hlntofl c Speight b Coillngwood — , O 

*Wulm Akramnotout O 

Extras (Ib5, w3) 8 

Total (1074, 1&2 over*). 


22.29.41.43. 

Did not Mi tW K Hegg. G Yatea, I D Aus- 
tin. G Chappie. P J Martin. 

■ow tto gi Wood 4-0-14-0; Killeen 
4— 1-8-1; Seggera 3-V-7-1 ; CoWngwooo 
12-0-11-2. 


1 J E Morris. T) C Boon. J A 
Daley. P 0 Coillngwood. J J B Lewis. tM P 
SpelghL M J Symington. NC PMIIIpe. U J 
Saggers. J Wood. N KUleen. 

B Dudtoaton and R Julian. 


ESSEX 2 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 2 


M C J Bad notout 
Extras (Bri) 


1 

Total (tor 1. 2^ over*) 44 

MafnMibM. 

DM art bat: "MW Alleyna. M G N Wlr»- 
dowa.ORHewaon.tRCRusseU.THC 
Hancock, U J Cawdron, J Lewis. A M 
Smith, CAWaMv 

B a wWiBi Hoo 13-0-12-1; Cowan 1-0- 1-0. 

RSSRXi *P J Prichard, S G Law. D 0 J 
Robinson. R C Irani, A P Grayson, S D Pe- 
ters. O R Law. tB J Hyam. A P Cowan. M C 
Itott. PMSuch. 

A Clarkson and M J Kitchen. 


KENT 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


I Moody e Marsh b Handley 

Bolonfcf notout 


G A Hkk c Uong b Phillips 

DALeatheroaleiKKout 

(ibi) 


18 


Total (torS. ei overs) 

Fefl of wtofcet] 6. 7. 
dm not tan w P c Weston. G n Haynes. 
tS J Rftodss. S R Lamtitt R K RUngworttu 
E wnson. R j Chapman, 
tovtog Headley 3S-2-3-I; Phillips 
54MM. 

mm R W T Key. T R Ward, C L Hooper. 
E T Smith, N J Uong. W J House. M V 
Renting. *ts A Marsh. B J PhDIfps. D W 
Headley. U J Walker. 

: V A Holder and J w Lloyds. 


No play, rain 

( 2 pts awarded to each side) 


LetasMn LaJcestonMre v Sussex- 
Hmni m nptu ii i Northemptonahlra v 
Warw ick shire. 

i Somerset v Derbyshire. 
Nodlngnamshlie v 

Surrey. 


League Table 



P 

W 

L 

0 

Nr 

Pto 

1 

4» 

2 

2 

2 

48 

14 

9 

2 

0 

3 

48 

IS 
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0 

3 

94 

14 

7 
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0 

2 

99 

14 
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0 
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98 

14 

7 

e 
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90 

IS 

7 
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1 

90 

14 

8 

5 

0 

3 

30 

IS 

8 
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0 

3 

SO 
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Starting today 


(170) 

YorksWre v Lancashire. 

• The weather was toe only one win- 
norin tna AXA League yesterday w«t 
every emuntor tailing vtcttm in rain. 
Only one gaoM, aittM Riverside, looked 
like canting out a pa sHt verasulL but 
mis was abandoned after 13 oven altar 
LoncB3hliQ were pul Into bet et Chos- 
ler Jm5root and ntodo 43 tor tow. 

< 



rif wf'M 

One in the eye for his rivals Mathias Gronbetg pitches on to the 9th green at the K Clnb 

Gronberg off to buy jeep 
after going into overdrive 


ATEOAS GRONBERG 
came within a stroke 
of equalling the Euro- 
pean Tour’s record margin of 
victory yesterday when he 
finished 10 shots dear In the 
Smurfit European Open at the 
K Club near Dublin. 

Most of the continent’s lead- 
ing players struggled to come 
to terms with the course 
which is the favourite to stage 
the Ryder Cup in 2005, but the 
28-year-old Swede took it in 
his stride with a 13- under- par 
total of 275 in the Tour’s 
second-richest tournament. 

His victory margin was the 
best of the season by two 


shots as a closing 69 gave him 
his first Tour success since 
winning the European Mas- 
ters In 1995. The first prize 
then was £116,860 and he 
remembers spending it 
“pretty quick” on a sports 
car. He promised to buy his 
American fiancee, Tara, a 
jeep with his next winning 
cheque. Now £208,300 the 
richer, he will have a tidy 
sum left over. 

Only six players finished 
under par, with Phillip Price 
sinking a 10 ft birdie putt on 
the final green to share 
second place with Miguel 
Angel Jimenez. That putt was 


worth £33,000. Darren Clarke, 
who needed a top-two finish 
to .go top in the Order of 
Merit would have done so 
with an eagle at the last but 
had to settle for a par and 
fourth place. 

• Vljay Singh’s lead in the 
Sprint International at Castle 
Rods, Colorado, was cut to one 
point after, a brilliant surge by 
Tiger Woods. The US PGA 
champion started the third 
round of the event being 
played under the modified 
Stableford scoring system, four 
points ahead but Woods pro- 
duced two eagles and a hole-ln- 
one to cut the deficit 


Golf 


Six Swedes in 
Solheim Cup 
selection 


OanrMDavtes 


UROPE’s strongest Sol- 
helm Cup team, at least 
in the opinion of their 
ca ptain, will face the United 
States at Muirfleld Village in 
Ohio from September 18-20. 

Annika Sorenstam’s vic- 
tory in the Compaq Open at 
the Barseback Club near 
Malmo yesterday, won by the 
magnificent margin of 10 
shots, finalised the make-up 
of a side which will also fea- 
ture her sister Charlotta. 

There are six Swedes in a 
team captained by a seventh, 
Pia Nilsson, taking over from 
Mickey Walker, who was in 
charge for tire first four of the 
biennial matches, three of 
which were won by the US. 

There Is a European prece- 
dent for winning:at MuirfMd 
Village, a course designed fay 
Jack Nicklaus. In 1987 the 
Ryder Cup was taken there 
with the intention of putting 
the upstart Europeans In 
their place, hi feet' the US 
were beaten convincingly, 
with Nicklaus having to plead 
with the locals for more vocal 
support Some 5,000 small 
Stars and Stripes Hags were 
bought and distributed — and 
made no difference. 

The Solheim Cup team 
could do with a similar suc- 
cess. In the last match, at St 
Pierre near Chepstow, Europe 
led going into the singles 
series and then were walloped 
10-2 to lose 17-11. There were 
criticisms at the time that 
Europe did not have the depth 


to take on the US at 12-a-side. a 
format adopted by America to 
maximise television coverage. 

But the hugely experienced 
Nilsson is convinced that she 
has the team to cope. “1 feel 
extremely good." she said. “1 
have many combinations I 
can play and this is the best 
team we could have had.” 

Whether she will dare to 
pair the Sorenstam sisters is 
a moot point Annika is much 
the more successful of the two 
and her achievements seem to 
rankle with the younger sis- 
ter to the point where the two 
barely speak. But Charlotta is 
a success fn her own right 
having earned more than 
$200,000 (£125,000) this season 
to be ranked 28th in the offi- 
cial money list. Annika, of 
course, is No. l. with more 
than £800.000. 

Seven of the team were 
automatic choices from the 
European money list provid- 
ing they had played a suffi- 
cient number of events — 
which ruled out the outstand- 
ing rookie Janice Moodie. 

Sophie Gustafson's selec- 
tion was a surprise, though. 
"It was a gut-feeling choice." 
Nilsson said. "She makes a lot 
of birdies, she is a very good 
ball-striker and a strong 
match player. She has played 
extremely weD in the last cou- 
ple of weeks to get herself into 
contention." 

BUROPC (Automatic ctioiceal- A 

Sorenstam, H Alfmdason |taoiri 
3wedan|. L Oavfmt, T Johnson, A 
Wchoiaa. C MaKtosr tail Bnuin). M Lila 
Loronri (Franca). (Captain's choices), c 
Sorm ul mn. L M bi miou is C Waraarfc. S 
G4Mtafaon (al* Sweden L Hackney 
(Brttalnl. 


Head happy but 
Sorenstam wins 


EJspsth Bumslde 
atBaraobaefc 


S WEDEN’S Annika Sor- 
enstam confirmed 
why she is the world 
No. 1 when she cruised to a 
successful defence of the 
Compaq Open with a 
coarse-record equalling 
final-round 67 at Barseback 
Golf Club near Malmo 
yesterday. 

On another day of the 
tough, windy conditions 
that had plagued the tour- 
nament, the 27-year-old fin- 
ished with a nine-under-par 
279 to clutch victory by a 
crushing 10 shots from her 
fellow Swedes Helen Al- 
fredsson and Catrin NUs- 
mark and Britain’s Jo- 
hanna Head. 

For Head, who shot 74. it 
was easily the best day of a 
four-year career. The 25- 
year-old from Sussex had 
felled to Jnak-A a cut all sea- 
son and her previous best 
finish was fifth in last 
year's Danish Open. 

To add to Head’s delight 


her final round was con 
piled in the company c 
Laura Davies. “I playe 
with Annika on Saturda 
and it was a real thrill to b 
playing with Laura,” sh 
said. “She was great" 

For Sorenstam. tw< 
ahead overnight it was ; 
victory stroll from the me 
ment she birdied the firs 
four holes. 

It was her fifth European 
title and comes in additioi 
to her three wins in Amei 
ica this year. 

England’s Gary Emersoi 
secured his first victory oi 
the Challenge Tour whei 
he won the Netcom Norwe 
gfan Open by one stroke L 
Borrey. A closing round a 
70 « 17-under-par 27! 

left the Salisbury-based 34 
year-old one shot ahead o 
Sweden's Max Anglert. 

Emerson’s prize o 
him fron 
166th to 23rd on the Ton 
ra nking s, just over £ 3,001 
outside the top 15 player 
who will earn automat! 
promotion to the main tou 
next year. 


Westwood forced to retirel”' < * e *'® et ?“ 5 ®nsapore 

fling with a 40-foot putt 


L EE WESTWOOD hopes 
to be back in action in 
two weeks’ time after 
injury forced him out of the 
European open in Ireland 
yesterday. 

' The 25-year-old, battling 
with Darren Clarke to be 
Europe’s No. l, retired on 
the sixth hole of his final 
round at the K Club near 
Dublin. 

‘T hit my second shot and 
couldn't get through the 
ball; the pain In my left hip 
was just too bad.” he said. 

Westwood developed a 
sciatic nerve problem after 
his Ryder Cup debnt last 


T 


September and started feel- 
ing it again at the US PGA 
Championship recently. 

After missing the half- 
way cut in Seattle he flew 
to Dublin, posted a 77 in the 
first round, survived the 
cut with only a shot to 
spare and then hobbled to 
another 77 oil Saturday. 

He had double-bogeyed 
the fourth and bogeyed the 
third -and fifth holes, drop- 
ping to 13 over par. when 
he decided to poll ont 

Westwood, a four-times 
winner this season, 
received treatment from 
the European Tour’s travel- 


.V 


ling physio unit and will 
have further treatment at 
home in Worksop this 
week. 

By not completing his 
round — and therefore fait 
log to earn any prize- 
money — Westwood left the 
door open for Clarke fo 
overtake him at the top of 
the Order of Merit 

The Ulsterman, who fin- 
ished fourth, now lies only 
£55,662 behind. With 
Westwood missing the 
£850.000 BMW Interna- 
tional in Munich,- Clarke 
has a strong chance of tak- 
ing over at No. 1. 


S HAUN MICBEJEL of the 
United States won his first 
title on the Aslan PGA Tour 
with a confident final round 
i of 69 in the Singapore Open 
yesterday. 

MicheeL the joint overnight 
leader with South Africa's 
Hendrik Buhrmann, finished 
two strokes ahead ofhis play- 
ing partner with a total 272 
after earlier rounds of 69, 68 
and 66. 

The 29-year-old from Mem- 
phis played safe from the 
start which was delayed by 
more than half an hour be- 
cause of a thunderstorm. 
Micheel matched the 35- 


< 


yearold Buhrmam 
stroke for the ftrsi 
before the South Af 
a critical error o 
dropping a stroke v 
African sank a 4t 
putt The two-sfaot 
“ftely decided the 
Micheel collected 
his win and admii 
“Tins to keep the 
Fairway, though I 
trouble on the I6tl 
found a bunker “T 
time I p Laver 
shot all week, exo 
P«Y he sid " 
the lie was good : 
ased to save par." 
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Rugby League 

Super League 

Halifax Blue Sox 25 Bradford Bulls 12 

Elliott fumes 
inhotseat 


SPORTS NEWS 21 


Andy Wilson 

B radford, the 

champions, are in 
real danger of miss- 
ing out on the top- 
five play-offs after a match 
which summed up flifg sea- 
son's vastly contrasting for- 
tunes for the Bulls and their 
local rivals Halifax. 

For Bradford's coach Mat- 
thew Elliott, who has previ- 
ously been at pains to defend 
his players after defeats, this 
was the final straw. “We 
looked like a bunch of strang- 
ers playing with each other 
and I’ve had a gutfal of taking 
the h eat," he said before storm- 
ing out cf his press conference. 
“But rm not going to resign, 
rm tougher than that” 

This comprehensive defeat 
leaves Bradford in fifth, only 
two points ahead of Sheffield 
and the Broncos, with visits to 
London and Wigan stQl to 
come. Halifax, on the other 
hand, are virtually certain to 
finish in the fop three. 

Bradford were thrown off 
track by an early Blue Sox 
blitz in the first half. They 
conceded three penalties in 
the first three minutes, the 
third of which Martin Pear- 
son kicked, and it took Hali- 
fax only eight minutes to 
score their first try, Des Clark 
surprising Jeremy Don- 
ougher and offloading for 
Martin Moana to score. 

Two more penalties pro- 


vided Halifax with the posi- 
tion for their «wt try, if an 
Harrison's strong drive lay- 
ing the platform for Chris 
Chester to stretch over foam 
Gavin Clinch's pasm Damian 
Gibson thgn capitalised on 
sloppy defending around the 
ruck and sprinted SO metres 
from dummy hal f A Clinch 
drop goal gave Halifax a 19-0 
half-time tear! 

The Bulls had overturned a 
26-6 deficit to win 30-26 in 
this fixture last season, and 
they raised the hopes of thetr 
large travelling support when 
Brian McDermott plunged 
over from dose range. 

A right-wing raid by Tevita 
VDsona and Graeme Bradley 
threatened but Jamie 

Bloem cleared fhr Halifax, who 
then extended their lead to 
21-6 through another Pearson 
penalty, this time after a bout 
erf fisticuffs which earned Gary 
Mercer and Mike Forshaw 
spells In the sin-bin. 

Bradford pulled back six 
more points through a Paul. 
Deacon try converted by 
Steve McNamara but this was 
Halifax’s night and the popu- 
| lar winger Fereti Tuilagi 
I crashed over for their fourth 
try three minutes from rim a 

| Hadtaxi Qibaon; Tuilagi. Pearson. . 
I Bouveng. Bloem; Chaster, Clinch, 
Harrison. Rowley. Marshall, Mercer. 
Clark. Moana. SabsSMa; Powell. 
Baldwin. SkerraB, Hafl. 

Bradford! Spruce; Ekoku. Bradley, 
Valkona. Scales; Paul. Deacon:' Hannon, 
Lowes, McDermott. Donougher, Forehaw. 
McNamara. SobnitniMi Crouinara. 
Graham. Knox, Flatten. 

Il sf mui j Connolly (Wigan) 


Davidson boosts Saints’ hopes 


T HE St Helens second-row 
forward Paul Davidson 
ran in two tries and created 
a third in his side's 20-6 
win at Hull yesterday. 
Saints' fourth successive 
victory since it was an- 
nounced that their coach 
Shaun McRae was leaving 
boosted their play-off 
hopes. 

Shaun Edwards won his 
scram-half duel with Bob- 


Motor Sport 


bie Goal ding as London 
Broncos consigned Hud- 
dersfield to their eighth 
successive defeat. Edwards 
created three tries and 
scored a late penalty to 
complete a 20-8 success. 

Wakefield are assured of 
first place in the First Div- 1 
lsion after beating White- ! 
haven 15-2 but they need to 
win the play-off series to 
become champions. 


Bums impresses in fifth 
place behind winner Makinen 


David WBUams In Jyvasfcyla 

T OMMJ MAKINEN’s fifth 
consecutive victory In the 
Rally Finland, unprecedented 
in any world championship 
rally, hogged the limelight on 
home ground, hut his Mitsu- 
bishi team-mate Richard 
Burns's fifth place was an 
equally arresting feat 
U was the best result by a 
British driver in the rally’s 
48-year history, the rough 
equivalent of a Briton taking 
fifth in major skiing. Remark- 
ably, Bums was a novice on 
the most difficult specialised 
event in the world 
championship. 

Finnish forest stages are 
among the quickest in the 
world and riddled with blind 
crests — sometimes in mid- 
comer — which can launch 
cars for up to 100 feet Prior 
knowledge is priceless as 


| drivers are restricted to force 
practice runs. 

"A lot of it is seriously 
quick; you’re going sideways 
at lOOmph.” said Bums. 'Tm 
quite happy to have got round 
every corner. T don’t think 
you could have got round at 
this speed without being a bit 
lucky.” 

Makinen has clawed his 
way back into world champi- 
onship contention and shares 
second place with Colin 
McRae, nine points behind 
foe Spaniard Carlos Sainz 
with three rounds left. 

Alister McRae. Colin’s 
younger brother, chipped 
away at the myth of Finnish 
invincibility. Driving an out- 
dated Volkswagen, he beat 
foe brightest of Finland’s new 
stars to win foe two-wheel- 
drive category against fero- 
cious opposition. It was a 
timely result as the big teams 
seek fresh blood for next year. 







Down the slope . . . John Whitaker tackles foe Derby course on Virtual Village Heyman photograph-, tom jbmns 

Whitaker turns Derby tables 


John Kerr at Hickstead sees Kilbaha slip 
as Gammon brings home Britain’s bacon 


T HERE were shades of j 
1995 about the finish 
to the Hickstead j 
Derby yesterday | 
when John Whitaker, on 
Gammon, beat Ireland’s j 
John Ledingham, riding his ! 
dual previous winner Kil- 
baha, in an exciting Jump- 
off. 

Three years ago foe same 
two horses fought out the 
finish, but victory went to 
foe irishman. This time the 


Yorkshireman won a 
£ 20,000 car from foe spon- 
sor, Peugeot, and £10,000. 

Earlier the two achieved 
the first clear rounds for 
three years over the tradi- 
tional 16-obstacle course. 
Going first in the decider 
Gammon faulted only going 
into the Devil’s Dyke, now 
approached after a tight 
turn. .The Irishman's ad- 
vantage soon evaporated as 
Kilbaha hit foe innocuous 


first of foe 10 remaining ob- 
stacles; Ledingham attrib- 
uted the mistake to a slip 
beforehand. Although he 
sped on without further 
mishap he was a second 
I slower on the clock. 

1 Gammon, now 21, has 
j been ridden In recent years 
by John Whitaker’s daugh- 
ter Louisa and has con- 
tested several Derbies. 

1 Only a week ago her father 
decided to have another 
; try. He looked fresh for foe 
job and bis experience, par- 
I ticularly at the Derby 
I Bank, helped him. 

Geoff Glazzard on Hello 


Oscar took third place as 
the only four-fa niter ahead 
of another Briton. Rob 
Hoekstra, on Lionel, who 
added a fractional time 
penalty to his one mistake. 
On his second ride. Virtual 
Village Heyman. Whitaker 
shared fifth place with Ire- 
land’s Peter Charles on 
Traxdata TAime; each had 
seven faults. 

There were four falters 
but fortunately they were 
all without serious Injury. 
The luckless John Popeley 
fell twice — on last year’s 
winner Bluebird and 
Lauren II. 


Tennis 


Ivanisevic 

nightmare 

continues 


Richard Jago In New Haven 


T HE nightmare for 
Goran Ivanisevic con- 
tinues after he lost to 
foe Slovak Karol Ku- 
cera in foe final of foe Pilot 
Pen International here last 

ni ght. 

The Croatian says he has 
not forgotten his Wimbledon 
near-miss for one day and 
even claims he sits up in foe 
middle of foe night holding a 
racket- Winning a title in the 
United States for foe first 
time would have been great 
therapy, he believed. 

But that distinction eluded 
Ivanisevic, meaning more 
troubled nights, as he lost 6-4, 
5-7, 6-2 to foe crafty, counter- 
punching Kucera. 

Ivanisevic's semi-final per- 
formance had promised so 
much more: be demolished 
foe defending champion Yev- 
geny Kafelnikov 6-3, 6-4. 

Overall, the Croatian has 
impressed here with his 
adaptability since the 
shoulder injury which caused 
him to take several weeks off 
last year started to bother 
him again. He has served 
hard less often and tried to 
rely more on volleys, which 
in foe past he has not always 
trusted. Now he is starting to. 

Ivanisevic thought he 
would face Richard Krajicek 
in foe final but the seventh- 
seeded Kucera won their 
semi-final 7-6, 6-4. The Dutch- 
man thought he had served 


an ace to win the first-set tie- 
break hut faded after the 
disappointment. 


Tim Henman might have 
ended a tired-looking Kraji- 
cek’s campaign earlier. In a 

rter 

remarkable quarter-final in 

ner 

the early hours of Saturday the 

British No. 2 lost to the Dutch- 

en 

man 18-16 in the final-set tie- 

Rid 

break of a 2hr 2 Qmin contest 

for 

Henman had eight match 

ten 

points, three on his serve, and 

ibai 

he also saved three before los- 

nt < 

ing 5-7, 6 - 2 . 7-6. Nevertheless 
he called it his best build-up to 

nte: 

any Grand Slam so far. 'Tm 

liba 

beginning to understand my 

erU 

own game better,” be said. 

tats, 

He now takes a week off be- 
fore the US Open whereas 

Logc 

Greg Rusedski has one more 

zrgse 

event in which to get into 

inte 

shape, foe Hamlet Cup In 

om 

Long Island. 

»til 

Britain’s other No.l. Sam 

- 


Smith, was less pleased. She 
played well but lost 6-4, 4-6, 
7-5 on Saturday In the US 
Open q ualify ing to the world 
No. 54 Elena Tartarkova in 
a match of unusual 
confrontations. 

Once a spectator berated a 
linpqman loudly for calling 

out a Smith forehand drive 
which appeared to land on the 
baseline. “You must be anti- 
British,’* he bellowed. 

Smith also uttered noisy 
words after being given a 
warning for whacking her 
racket near a sponsor’s adver- 
tising hoard. At foe end she 
refused to shake hands with 
foe umpire. 


Sport in brief 


Motorcycling 

Max Biaggi of Italy led from 
start to finish on his Honda to 
win yesterday’s SOOcc Czech 
Grand Prix at Brno and oust 
Michael Dooban as foe world 
championship leader. 

Biaggi won a four-man 
Honda dueL Spain’s Alex Cri- 
vflle finished second followed 
by files. Barros erf Brazil and 
foe Japanese rider Tadayukl 
Okada. 

Doohan, the defending 
champion who has won foe 
title four times, went out of 
contention on foe first lap 
when he slid off into foe 
gravel He recovered but was 
then forced to pull out after 14 
of -the 22 laps because of a 
mechanical problem. 

Squash 

Michelle Martin of Australia 
won foe Singapore Open yes- 
terday by defeating her com- 
patriot and foe world No.l 
Sarah FitzGerald for the 
second time in two weeks. 1 
The world No. 2 recovered 
from the loss of foe first game , 
to win 9-10, 9-7, 9-4, 9-3 in 
just over an hour. A fortnight 
ago Martin beat FitzGerald in | 
foe Australian Open final. 

Boxing | 

A butt deemed to be deliber- 
ate cost Paul Ayala erf foe 
United States his chance of 
taking the WBC bantam- 
weight title in Yokohama yes- 
terday. His title fight against 
Joichiro Tatsuyoshi of Japan 
was stopped in foe seventh 
round with foe champion 
badly cut over foe right eye. 


resulting from Ayala's care- 
less use of the head. The three 
judges had Tatsuyoshi ahead 
on their cards. 

On the same bill Cesar Ba- 
zan of Mexico gained a unani- 
mous decision over Japan’s 
Hlroyuki Sakamoto to retain 
his WBC lightweight title. 

Rugby Union 

Argentina and foe United 
States qualified for next 
year’s World Cup in Wales 
after finishing first and third 
respectively in foe Pan Amer- 
ican qualifying tournament 
in Buenos Aires. The un- 
beaten Pumas defeated Can- 
ada, who also qualified, 54-28 
and foe United States beat 
Uruguay 21-16. 

Bowls 

David Colhoume’s Bolton 
team produced a superb 
recovery to win foe men’s AH 
England triples title at Wor- 
thing yesterday. Colbonrne, 
Tony King and Barrie Kitson 
were 17-13 down with three 
ends to play but scored a six 
and two doubles to beat Gor- 
don Charlton’s side from 
Sandwich 23-17. 

Chess 

Jim Haskett, fire former Brit- 
ish champion, shares the lead 
with one round left in the 
Hampstead Grandmasters 
tournament at University Col- 
lege School, writes Leonard 
Barden. The 38-year-old from 
Hastings has lost twice but 
his superior win count keeps 
him level with the unbeaten 
Boris Kreiman of the United 
States on 10 points out of 14. 


Hockey 

j j. il —L Tri-Nations Series; South Africa 29 Australia 15 


England complete hat-trick 


Pat Ro wley a* Blsham 

E NGLAND may have 
sneaked a couple of wins 
against Argentina on 
Friday and Saturday but, 
once the weather returned to 
normal, the Pan-American 
champions were wsshed 
away yesterday. 

Britain's Commonwealth 
Games- bound team gained a 
3-0 victory against dispirited 
opponents to take foe series 
by foe same margin. 

If one watched foe first two 
matches with some forebod- 
ing, many of the worries were 
alleviated yesterday. Though 


England will hardly be able to 
sustain such an Intense-pace 
in Kuala Lumpur's condi- 
tions. their ability to make ; 
and take chances Is 
encouraging. 

Yesterday the defence 
played so well against the 
quality Argentinian attack 
that the goalkeeper Simon 
Mason did not have to pro- 
; duee foe outstanding form 
displayed by Simon Luckes 
i and -T immi Lewis earlier. 

England took an early lead 
| for foe second day run n ing. 
The inside-left Russell Garcia 
did not need foe best of flicks 
to convert England's first cor- 
ner. Garda, their sole survi- 


vor of foe golden 1988 side, 
converted a comer in all 
three games but remains 
something erf an enigma, ap- 
pearing to drift at tiroes. 

Argentina pressed hard for 
an equaliser but were 
stretched by England's quick 
passing. A break down foe 
left, started by Stuart Head, 
saw Mark Pearn and Garcia 
combine to allow Ben Sbarpe 
to add England’s second goaL 

Early in foe second half 
Sbarpe scored his fourth goal 
in three days. He bad a big 
h ^nd in making foe goal and 
snapped up a half-chance 
when a Danny Hall shot 
rebounded. 


Ice Hockey 

‘Pirate’ Euro league plan given cold shoulder 


WcB ttclwhter 

F rederick meredith. 

the British Association 
president, reacted sceptically 
yesterday to weekend reports 
that Media partners are plan- 
ning an ice hockey equivalent 
of their proposed European 
Super League fn football. 

Speaking as a council mem- 
ber of the international ice 
Hockey Federation. Meredith 
sold: "In recent years we have 
heard of six or seven propos- 
als to form a pan-European 
professional league to rival 
North America’s NHL. All 
have come to nought, despite 


some reaching a quite com- 
prehensive stage.” 

Last week Meredith 
attended the lIHF*s latest 
council meeting and said 
there bad been no discussion 
on any current proposal for 
such a competition. However, 
he added that such a scheme 
had ■’motivated” foe UHF to 
form its own European 
League two years ago. 

The competition enters Its 

i third season next month, with 
34 clubs from 12 countries, 
but Meredith admitted it had 
i been only “moderately suc- 
cessful”. largely because of 
foe costs involved for the 
i competing dubs despite reve- 


nue from television coverage 
«Tiri sponsorship from Skoda, 
the Czech car manufacturer. 

The European League has 
not proved popular with the 
public either, falling to at- 
tract fans in the numbers 
which the sport enjoys gener- 
ally for domestic league 
games across Europe. 

But Meredith can see no at- 
traction for clubs to become 
Involved in a “pirate” league 
outside foe auspices of foe 
UHF. “It has taken soccer 30 
years to get as far as contem- 
plating that.” he said. “If that 
is doubtful for football then 1 
rhink it would be triply doubt- 
| ftd for ice hockey." 


Springboks on top of the world 


Greg Growden 
In Johannesburg 


S OUTH AFRICA’S coach 
Nick Mallett described 
his Tri-Nations victors 
as the greatest Springbok 
team of all time after they 
overwhelmed Australia to 
win foe southern hemisphere 
tournament at Ellis Park on 
Saturday nighL 
Mallett, who was enjoying 
his 13th straight victory as 
coach in the team’s I4tb 
successive Test win, said 
there was now no doubt that, 
by defeating Australia, South 
Africa bad proved they were 
the world's best team. 

“In the past Eve down- 
played it, but I can say it now: 
on foe 22nd of August 1998, 
South Africa are foe best 
team in the world and I am 
very proud to be a part of it,” 
Mallett said. 

“This is just a fantastic 
achievement. We’ve beaten 
France away twice, we’ve 
beaten England home and 
away, Australia and New Zea- 
land home and away. 

**I challenge anyone to go 
back in the history of South 
African rugby ever to find 
results like that in a one-year 
period.” 

MaEett's claim that his side 
are better than foe 1995 World 
Cup victors, and other Illus- 
trious line-ups including the 
1937, 1951-52, 196661 and 1968- 
69 Springboks, was hacked up 
by bis scrum-half Joost van 


der Wesfouizen, who was in- 
volved in foe other Ellis Park 
extravaganza three years ago 
when they won foe World 
Cup final. 

“1 don’t want to sound arro- 
gant or overconfident but this 
is the best team I’ve played 
for," he said. 

Van der Wesfouizen. along- 
side his captain Gary Teich- 
mann, led the Springboks 
around Ellis park for a vic- 
tory lap before 63,000 fans in 
scenes reminiscent of 1995 
when they defeated New 
Zealand. 

So confident were foe South 
Africans of victory that, with 
six minutes left to play, the 


Tannoy boomed out We Are 
The Champions. 

Mallett and Van der West* 
huizen argued that this was a 
better effort than 1995 as it in- 
volved playing top-class oppo- 
sition week in, week out all 
over the southern hemi- 
sphere. relying upon enor- 
mous courage, stamina and 
willpower to finish unbeaten 
after four Tests. 

South Africa kept their best 
Tri-Nations performance 
until last, with an exceptional 
defensive effort basically blot- 
ting Australia out of the game 
and nullifying their best 
asset foe ability to string 
long phases of play together. 



Fast forward . . . South Africa's Bobby Skinstad powers 
through Tim Horan’s tackle photograph: david rogers 


Another crucial factor was 
Van der Wesfouizen success- 
fully targeting the talented 
hut still inexperienced fly- 
half Stephen Larkham. 

”1 expected more from foe 
Australian pack and more 
from Larkham.” Van der 
Wesfouizen said. “From tight 
phases I looked at Lar k h am 
and then he looked at me. Hie 
started shouting something to 
[Australia’s scrum-half] 
George Gregan. and immedi- 
ately took three steps back. 
The moment Larkham stood 
back Australia lost 2D yards, 
and that's where they lost foe 
game.” 

Australia now have the 
onerous task of returning to 
Sydney in time to play a frag- 
ile New Zealand team next 
Saturday night far foe last erf 
foe three Bledisloe Cup Tests. 

Apart from the jet lag Aus- 
tralia have a long injury list, 
with the centres Tim Horan 
and Daniel Herbert, the prop 
Andrew Blades and La r kha m 
all in doubt for a match in 
which foe All Blacks will be 
desperate to end a four-Test 
losing streak. 

KOMIfc talk Africa Trtaa Garvay, 
SWratad. Cua n - ri tai Montgomery 2. 
P Mamma Montgomery 5. Australia! 

SOUTH AFRICA* Montgomery; Ter- 
Mancha. Snyman (Smith. BOmlnl. Mullar. 
Rounouw; HonHmD. Van a or woathubnn; 
Kampson [Lb mux. Si;. Dttiati. Ganmy, 
Otto. Andrews (SU noted, 66). Erasmus 
(Ahken. 77). Vontar. Totdimmrm leapt). 
AUSTRALIA; Burke: Tuna, Herbert {Links. 
8). Horen, Hoff; Larkham. Grogan; 
Crowley, Kearns. Blades (Parana 73). 
Bowmen, Eel be (Capl). Coctmaln fpinogon. 
S3), Wlbon. Ktfti (Ofahonyavo, 63^ 
te l a wa J Ranting (Scotland). 


Baister offers 
olive branch 
in fixtures row 

B rian baister, the 

Rugby Football Union 
chairman, yesterday 
turned peacemaker in the 
dispute with England’s top 
clubs over foe fixture list 
for the new season which 
starts on September 5. 

The RFU has not ratified 
the Allied Dunbar Premier- 
ship One schedule because 
it leaves room for games 
with the Welsh breakaway 
chibs Cardiff and Swansea. 

“I hope common sense 
prevails,’* Baister said. 
“We have no objection to 
the hand of friendship 
being extended to Swansea 
and Cardiff in that we put 
in place a certain amount of 
friendlies. But we cannot 
allow a shadow Allied Dun- 
bar league to be created by 
Cardiff and Swansea when 
they are in breach of Welsh 
Rugby Union regulations.” 

Baister reiterated his op- 
position to a foil set of 
friendly fixtures, warning: 
“We would be in breach of 
the International Board 
regulations. If we do that 
the IB will take sanctions 
against the RFU — and that 
could include us being 
thrown out of foe World 
Cup. It’s madness. 

“What really disappoints 
me is that this is purely a 
Welsh problem. Swansea 
and Cardiff have made 
their minds up they don't 
want to play in Welsh 
rugby, but why do those 
problems have to be visited 
on Rwyiiklt rugby?” 


« 
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European Athletics Championships 


Machado 
muscles in 
on Mota’s 
record 


Duncan Mackay in Budapest 

J UST as Britain’s sprint- 
ers have monopolised 
these European Cham- 
pionships, Iberia's run- 
ners have dominated the dis- 
tance events. Manuela 
Machado was the latest to get 
in on the act when she ex- 
tended Portugal’s hegemony in 
the European Championships 
marathon here yesterday. 

The first to congratulate the 
tiny Machado after she had 
crossed the line was Rosa Mata, 
whose 12 -year-old champion- 
ship record she had broken 
whh her winning time of 2hr 
27tnin Msec. 

It was Mota who started Por- 
tugal's remarkable run 16 years 
ago when she won the first 
European Championships 
women's marathon in Athens. 
She went on to retain her title 
in Stuttgart in 1386 and Split in 
1990 and was succeeded by Ma- 
chado in Helsinki four years 
ago. 

This year's race turned into a 
waltz by the River Danube for 
Machado. On a blustery morn- 
ing sbe ran with the pack until 
the last seven miles when she 
joined Russia's Madina BDcta- 
girova in what was to prove the 
decisive break. 

As the sun began to shine 
and the temperature rose, Ma- 
chado increased the tempo, 
drawing away from ffiktagtr- 
ova a mile later and extending 
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Happy Heike . . . Dredhsler 
on way to long jump gold 


her lead to 51 seconds over the 
cobbled streets. 

She Joined her team-mate 
Antonio Pinto, the 10.000 
metres ^haiwpjnn. on Portu- 
gal’s roll of honour. Spain's 
men, meanwhile, have won the 
150Cta and 5000m here. 

“The race was easy for me, 
very easy,” Machado said. “I 
never doubted that I would 
win." 

Among those competing in 
Athens in 198% when Mota first 
imposed Portugal's iron grip on 
the marathon title, was the 16 - 
year-old Heike Drechsler. The 
German has similarly domi- 
nated the long jump, extending 
her run of consecutive victories 
to four on Saturday. 

Her winning leap c£ 7.16 
metres beat Italy's former 
Briton Plana May and showed 
that, after a year of injuries and 
personal problsns, Drechsler is 
back. 

The tears spilled on the 
medal podium were a reaction 
to the toughest period of the 33- 
year-oM's life. last autumn the 
< former Olympic and world 
champion and world record 
holder feared her career was 
over after she had surgery on 1 
both Achilles tendons. 

Added to this was an acrimo- 
nious divorce from her foot- 1 
bailer husband which domi- 
nated the German tabloids. To 
complete her troubled year she i 
was accused of being an agent | 
for the former East German 
secret police, the Stas i- 

“This was maybe for me the 
hardest win," she said. “Last 
year I thought that the time 
was right to retire but the oper- 
ations went well and step by 
step 1 decided to carry on. ft 
was very moving for me to 
stand on the podium." 

Her victory meant she be- 
came only the third athlete to 
win four consecutive European 
titles in the same event, match- 
ing the performance of two for- 
mer Soviets, Janis Lusis bj the 
men's javelin (1362-1371) and 
Nadezhda Chizhova in the 
women's shot put (1966-74). 

Hie most awesome perfor- 
mance of the evening came in 
die women's 4 x 100 m final, 
prance's individual champion 
Christine Arron took the baton 
on the anchor leg in third 
place, eight metres behind the 
200m gold medallist Irinva Pri- 
valova of Russia. With startling 
acceleration she overhauled 
Privalova, confirming her posi- 
tion as the woman of die 
championships. 
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Mother love . . . Denise Lewis blows a kiss to her mother In the stand, after taking the heptathlon gold, winning five of the seven disciplines photxxsraph: mchaelphobst 

The day when British athletics was reborn 


Duncan Mackay sees two injured heroes 
return to iheir old winning ways in Budapest 


W ATCHING Denise 
Lewis and Colin 
Jackson’s stun- 
ning wins In the 
heptathlon and the 110 
metres hurdles at the Euro- 
pean Championships In the 
Nep Stadium on Saturday, a 
comparison could be drawn 
with the rebirth of British 
athletics. Like the sport, 
both had been written off 
but both got it right when it 
mattered. 

Lewis had been close to 
packing in her season after 
suffering an ankle injury 
which meant she spent 
more time in physiotherapy 


clinics than on the track. 
Bat the world silver medal- 
list showed tremendous 
character over two gruel- 
ling days here to total 6,559 
points and beat Poland’s 
Urszula Wlodarczyk by 99 
points for the first major 
title of her career. 

Germany’s Sabine Braun, 
the world champion who 
had been expected to be 
Lewis’s closest rival, fin- 
ished only sixth. 

JTackson was back to 
being the peerless Prince of 
Wales as he set a champion- 
ship record of 13.02sec in 
his semi and then equalled 


it in the final, beating Ger- 
many’s Falk Balzer by a 
tenth of a second. * 

ft earned the 31-yearoId 
Brecon runner a place in 
the history books alongside 
his former business part- 
ner Linford Christie as the 
only Britons to win three 
consecutive titles in the 
same event. Victory was all 
the more satisfying after 
three years of injuries and 
problems which had seen 
him come close to quitting 
the sport. 

"This performance has to 
he right up there with the 
best,” Jackson said. “It was 
important 1 showed every- 
one I was still around.” 

God Save The Queen also 
rung out around the fam- 
ous old stadium for Brit- 


ain’s 4xl00m relay team of 
Allyn Condon, Darren 
| Campbell, Dong Walker 
awj Julian Golding. Amaz- 
ingly, for all Britain's suc- 
cess in the sprints, this was 
the first time they had won 
; this event in the champion- 
ships' 64-year history- It 
also earned second gold 
medals for the 100 and 
1 200m champions Campbell 
! and Walker respectively. 

Fittingly, Mary Peters 
was there to present the 25-. 
yeaixdd Lewis with her 
gold medal. The 1972 Olym- 
pic pentathlon champion 
has been Lewis’s mentor 
for many years and was in 
floods of tears after she had 
presented the award. “Den- 
ise really showed her char- 
acter by coming back from i 


her ankle injury to win,” 
sbe said. 

For Lewis herself there 
was a feeling of relief as 
much as elation at her suc- 
cess. “I was so fit In April 
but it all went wrong,” she 
said. “What I thought was a 
slight niggle in my ankle 
turned out to be a massive 
problem. 

“1 had to revise all my 
pla n s and instead , of train- 
ing hard X bad to see physio- 
therapists and specialists. 
At one stage 1 even scrapped 
my training to concentrate 
cm rehab. I lost eight weeks. 

“I wasn't the only hept- 
athlete with problems this 
year, though. This compe d.- , 
don was about the survival 
of the fittest I was lacking 
speed and endurance on the I 


track. I knew I was not a 
100 per cent fit but 1 didn't 
think I had to be; just solid 
and competitive. 

“When thfa» sinks in It 
will make me feel like 1 
want to cry. I’ve had to 
Show a lot of mental tough- 
ness. This week has been 
the silver, no, the golden 
lilting In what was a very 
dark cloud.” 

The same thing could be 
said for British athletics. 
“This has been one of the 
proudest weeks of my life, 
seeing not only Denise win 
but also watching British 
athletes win so many gold 
medals and looking at all 
the happy feces among the 
supporters and seeing the 
Union Jacks flying high,” 
said Peters. 
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Racing 


Brighton 


Beverley Jackpot card with form guide 


Orpen boosts 
O’Brien hand 


Graham Rock 

T HE depth of juvenile tal- 
ent In Aidan O’Brien's 
stable was highlighted 
at Deauville yesterday when 
Orpen swept through inside 
the final furlong to beat Exeat 
and Golden Sllca in the Group 
One Prix Moray. 

The champion trainer of 
Ireland sent out Lavery to 
win the Heinz 57 phoenix 
Stakes at Leopardstown ear- 
lier in the month, and at York 
on Thursday he unleashed 
Stravinsky, who is now as 
short as 4-1 for next year’s 
2,000 Guineas. 

Orpen had made a success- 
ful debut In a newcomers' 
race at Goodwood last month. 
“Afterwards. Michael K inane 
told me he thought the horse 
would be able to take this step 
up in class," said O'Brien. 

"He oozed class, has got 
great speed, and a great tem- 
perament. He has all the qual- 
ities or a champion, but we 
are not going to panic. He has 
already achieved plenty this 
season." 

Settled at. the rear. Orpen 
Improved to chase the leading 
group at halfway. Switched 
outside, he quickened to lead 
150 yards from home and 
surged a length and a half 
clear of Exeat. The runner-up 
pleased John Gosden. "He 
was left on his own. which 
didn't help, it was a good per- 
formance. and be should get a 
mile next year." he said. 

The Coventry Stakes win- 
ner, Red Sea, finished in the 
pack. “Zt was too short for 
him," Paul Cole explained. 

Deauville has been a happy 
hunting ground for James 
Fanshawe. who sent out Arc- 
tic Owl to land the Group Two 
Prix Kergorlay. Taken out of 
the Ebor at York where the 
ground was too firm, Arctic 
Owl ran on strongly for 
Kieren Fallon to beat Grey 
Shot by a length and a half. 

"The good pace and the go- 
ing were perfect for him 
here,” said Fanshawe. "He’s 
my best horse, and has a great 
turn of foot over this trip. Fd 
like to train him for the Gold 
Cup next year.” Arctic Owl is 
likely to return to France for 


tbe Prix de Cadra n in 
October. 

Ebadiyla started at 9-10 for 
the Listed Bally cullen Stakes 
at Leopardstown. yesterday, 
but was surprisingly beaten 
by Sir Mark Prescott's On 
Call, who started at 8-1. 

Closing on the front- 
running Geisha Girl ap- 
proaching the final turn. On 
Call was soon in front in the 
straight and under a strong 
drive from George DuffieLd 
proved one and a half lengths 
too strong for Ebadiyla. who 
was conceding 241b to the 
winner and was probably a 
little “rusty” according to her 
trainer John Oxx. 

"Ebadiyla probably needed 
tbe run as it turned out. She 
came to win her race, blew up 
and I am not too disap- 
pointed," he pointed out “She 
runs next In the Irish St 
Leger." 

1 Prescott admitted that On 
Call had run the race of her 

life. "We brought her here 
just to get placed in a Listed 
race, never dreaming she 
would beat a dual-Classic 
winner like Ebadiyla," he 
said. 

Walter Swinburn. who had 
hoped to resume riding at 
Deauville yesterday, has not 
set a date on his return. He is 
presently on a health farm 
trying to stabilise his weight. 
"He will come back when he 
is ready," said his agent Nick 
Jackson. 

Jimmy Fortune, who will 
lose his retainer when Lynda 
Rarasden retires at the end of 
the season, had been linked 
with Robert Songster, but the 
owner's son, Ben. denied any 
knowledge of the arrange- 
ment. “The only place I have 
heard anything about it is In 
the Press," he said. 

Sadly, Robert Sangster’s 
top-class sprinter Carmine 
Lake had to be put down on 
Saturday after breaking a leg 
at Manton the previous morn- 
ing. Stable staff and vets had 
worked through the night to 
save last year’s winner of the 

; Prix de l’Abbaye. “We had to 

I accept the inevitable." said 
Peter Chapple-Hyam. "She 
had a lot of problems early in 
her career, but came through 
them and justified our faith." 
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Behind tbe wire ... the 

Irish team watch play during 
ffie first European 
Stowpttch Softball 
Champlonshlpe at Brunei 
Universtty b* Uxbridp^ The 
sJcnwpH r ft version of the 
sport is a mixed game In 
which the ball is lobbed 
rattier than hurled 



Talk shows 
conspicuous 
by a lack 
of absence 


SCREEN 


Marlin 

Kebter 


S PURS are a riddle 

wrapped In an enigma 
shrouded in mystery. 
How can a team field- 
ing talented players like Gln- 
ola, Campbell. Anderton and 
Ferdinand continue to per- 
form so wretchedly? 

Mark Lawrenson on Match 
of the Day was so confused that 
be ascribed their problems 
somewhat metaphysically to a 
"conspicuous lack of absence 
at the back of the defence". 

Lawrenson was not alone in 
coming up with intriguing 
solutions to the conundrum. 
Spurs are the subject of such 
endless fascination to the 
media that their fans have 
been given their own phone-in 


‘I was sitting 
just a few feet 
away from 
David Pleat 
during the 
World Cup. He 
is a really 
nice fellow, 
but he’s mad’ 


programmes; Richard Little- 
john an Radio 5 Live on 
Wednesday nigh ts, and Danny 
Kelly, another lifelong suf- 
ferer, on Talk Radio's Satur- 
day phono- in. 

Kelly, egged on by co-host 
Danny Baker, appeared Incan- 
descent with anger — in as 
much as that is discernible on 
the radio — after Saturday’s 
defeat which he put down to a 
conspicuous lack of absence of 
mad people in the Spurs set-up. 

“I was sitting Just a few feet 
away from David Pleat In the 
World Cup,” said Kelly, “He's 
a nice fellow, but the man is 
triad; certlfiably. eye-spin- 
niugly mad,” which sounded a 
hit rich to me on a programme 
that was urging Spurs fans to 
lav siege to the ground. 

"It is time the worm 
turned." said Baker. "It is time 
to say. thus far and no 
further." 

Predictably, quarter of an 
hour of ranting from Baker 
and Kelly resulted in a dribble 
of barely coherent calls. Far 
more productive was Baker's 
discussion of track and field 
Injuries. “Have you ever been 
hit on the head by a shot put or 
adiscus?" be asked. Given the 
nature of most of the callers to 
Thlk Radio. Baker seemed 
lobe on fairly safe ground 
here.ICnotnshotputora 

discus, something surely. Sure 
enough, within seconds the 


calls started coming; "Hdlo, 
Tm Jonathan and 1 got hit on 
the head by a crossbar.” 

At least Baker and Kelly can 
be original, funny and engag- 
ing, though— adjectives not 
likely to be used lightly of their 
Radio 5 Live rival, David 
Mellor. 

The subject of who exactly 
got hit on the head by what 
leads almost inevitably to 
Sky’s Super League commen- 
tators, Eddie and Stevo, whose 
eye-spinning on Friday was 
entirely justified by one of the 
misses of the season, referee 
Stuart Cummings's failure to 
spot the obvious lack of ab- 
sence of the Wigan forward 
Mick Cassidy's elbow from the 
face of Leeds’s Adrian Moriey. 

This was rugby league, as 
some of us stiU quaintly rrfer 
to it, turned RoDerball; afor- 
ward travelling at full tilt pole- 
axed, cartoon-style, by a blow 
to the head. Even allowing for 
Stevo’s talent for hyperbole, it 
was bard to diverge from his 
view that this was one of the 
most violent incidents seen on 
a rugby field. His sub-text that 
the standard of refereeing has 
not kept up with the pace and 
intensity of the modern 
game also seemed spot-on. 

The earnest discussion be- 
tween referee and linesman, to 
which we are now privy 
thanks to Sky’s microphones, 
seemed to belong to another 
era. As they discussed 
w hether Cassidy should be 
placed on report, the video evi- 
dence we were watching 
clearly indicated that the 
player bad no right to remain 
on the field. 

Interestingly, a new ruling 
in Super League allows refer- 
ees to communicate by radio 
with the video referee in the 
stand, but still forbids them to 
look at the big screen. The 
logic of that seems a little 
muzzy to me. There is no thin g 
to stop the players looking at 
the big screen, though, and 
Sky's replays of the juicier 
hits led to some revenge mis- 
sions that had this viewer hid- 
ing his head behind the 
cusliions. 

“I don't know what music 
they will be playing, but this is 
the Wnck-and-Wue brothers," 
said Stevo. Richly entertain- 
ing though Sky’s rugby league 
coverage is. the sport suffers 
through its absence from ter- 
restrial TV for great chunks of 
the year, which we had always 
supposed was due to the BBC’s 
shortage of fluids. Clearly not. 
since th is week the Corpo- 
ration reportedly managed to 
find £ 2 . 5 million to pick up 
Vanessa Felts's contract — 
possibly in a bid to stimulate 
sales of widescreen 
televisions. 

1 am prepared to concede 
that Fete's tan Is mar g i n ally 
more authentic than that of 
Robert Kilrqy-Silk, and that 
she is quite skilled at cocking 
a sympathetic ear to the blub- 
bering inadequates who none 
on davtlme TV .to confess they 
slept with the wife’s grand- 
mother. But It still makes my 
eyes spin to have my money 
diverted without my consent 
from top-class live sport to the 
pocket of a performer whose 
main quality seems to bea 
conspicuous lack of absence. 
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K Aadanaan (Swe) 
LMawacra(Sp) 

.M Hadfatoni (Swe) 

309 

MU4d3M(Swa) 


73 78 B1 74 

75 76 76 74 

74 70 767* 

76 74 77 77 

77 74 78 77 
76 74 77 78 

75 73 77 TO 
75 74 76 7S 


D Raid 
P (team (It) 
C Duffy 


75 76 78 74 

74 79 76 7® 

76 73 76 78 
71 7878 

75 77 7578 


311 


77 76 77 81 


919 

A Aron Q u cN te a (Sp) 76 76 6180 

LPOA ORDER OF IBBRITi Leading 
poxltiovu (GB/Ire unless stated): 1 H AJ- 
hadsson (Swa) Cl25.675.00: 2 S Ous- 
tafaon (Swa) C7B.496 10; 3 M Hforth (Swa) 
C70.3S5.00-. 4 T Johnson EE9J69B.2S: 5 
L Davies £68.336.00: 8 C Matthew 
£59.747.50: 7 A Sorenstam £54.66750; 

8 C NHsmark (Sure) CS2A44.16; 8 A Nicho- 
las C45.9S6.6fc lOL Fnlrctough 
C35.737.00. 


74 70 72 


MEW CATERPBJJUMHT8UBISIII 
UDIES [Hakone. Japan): Landtag final 
aanren (Japan unless slated): 

218 

KOoo 

218 

VFndo 
PlOdo 

218 

KOtabaaklSKar) 

HTakamora 


73 73 72 
717077 


HSakagaml 
C YmcnU 


72TB71 
7077 72 
73 74 7* 
69 7377 


787173 
73 73 74 


727673 
7075 76 


72787* 
78 727* 
7874 72 
74 73 78 



Aiaoc224 
CTN) 

(SKbrl 
2*9 

K Awmaofc (5 Kor) 
MVwatadiyn(Tai) 

*28 

3 Sara (S Kor) 


767572 
7376 74 
7* 74 78 
707877 


7676 71 
7S7774 


737673 
73 78 78 


L Wan-Ufi (Tall 
T HAHng (Tal) 


IS 74 7* 
73 7778 


LO-uoea (9 Kor) 
H Pie atiyun (Tat) 


74 7977 
re 74 81 


TENNIS 


ATP RCA CHAimONSHP dnrfla- 
napolh,): Qnar t — - R n a tei A Corretja (Sp) 


M G Rusedski (GB) 6-4 6-3; R DM- 
aado (Para) M B Block (Zlm) 6-1 2-6 6-4; 
T Marita (US) caHAnui I Star J 7-6 

(US) H W Ferreira [SAL 
Anasal bt Delgado 7-6 


7-8: A 


6-3; Corratla bi Martin 6-2 7-6. 

ATP PILOT PEN IKTERNATIOMAL 
(New Haven. Connecticut): Q uart ai tfci 
am R KnMi (Nath) bt T Henman 
(GB) 5-7 6-2 7-fc T KatoMkm (Rus) bt 8 
Utlhrach (Cz Rep) 4-6 6-3 6-3; G 
teaotaavte (Cro) M L Pans find tal 6-4 6-Z 
K Kncara (Slovak) M G Raoux (Fr) 

3-6 6-3 6-1. BuuiMta a tet I m iteaui c M 


4l):M 
Fr) 7-6 3- 
C Martt- 


Katalnikov 6-3 6-t: Kncara bt Kraji- 
cek 7-6 6-4. Ftnrt K uo ara bt Ivantsavlc 
6-4. 5-7. 6-2. 

CANADIAN OPEN l Montreal’ 

Hargis (Svritz) bt S Teatud (Fr) 7-6 3-6 6-4; 
A guartng.Vterlo (Sp) MC ‘ 
nen (Spl 8-3 8-4; M 9e4aa (US) bt A Haber 
(Ger) 6-3 6-4: J Novotna (Cz Rep) bt 
M Serna (Sp) 2-6 6-1 9-1. SemMinatai 
Sanehae VIoarfo bt Novotna 4-6 7-6 
6-2; Seles bt Hingis 4-6 6-3 6-1. Ftaafc 
Sates bl Sanchez Vleaiio 6-3 6-2. 
IWMAM TOUR (Havant): Writer- 
Mew H Waal (GB) bt J Jamas (Aus) 0-7 

6- 3 6-4. Woman; H Joufaert |S A) M J 
LubOVB (Rus) 6-4 6-3. 

HATIOHAL JUNIOR CHAMHOM- 
SWPS (Nottingham): notes Bogsi U-1ft 
M Mfton (Cheshire) bt J Auckland 
(Norfolk) 7-6 6-1. 0-1 45 C Kuans (W«l) tit 
T Pocock (Susser) 8-4 7-6.0irisiU- 

18i L Cartwright (Waneal « H Reeatry 
(Nottinghamshire) 4-6 6-1 6-0. 151 4| 

S Wright (Nona) UFHondry (Scat) 6-2 

7- 5. 


ATHLETICS 


(Budaposti 


SOOrm 1 N Scnumann (Gar) 1.44.69; 

3 A Bucher (Steal 1.45.04; 3 L Vydra (Cz) 
1.4553. 4 J McElroy (Ira) 1j45r46. 

5, PO Oa« 1 1 Vbtiosa (Sp) 13min 
37.46sec: X M Partcorbo iSp) ia J8*3; 3 M 
Carr on (lie) U38 15; 8 K Keska (GB) 
1A425ft 

1 1 0tn te mhasi 1 C Jackson (GB) 

13JB: 2 F Balzer |G»r) 13.12:3 R Korvlng 
(Nath) 13J0; 8T Jarred (OB) 13.32. 
4a100nretayi1 Britain (Condon. 
Campbell. Walker. Golding) 38.52sec; 2 
France 3ftB7; 3 Poland 38*0. 
4bo400mrotaw 1 Great Britain (Hyl- 
ton, Baulch. Thomas, Richardson) 258-68; 
2 Poiand 256.88; 3 Spain 30247. 

34>OOna ataagtealg— 1 D Kaliattis 
(GOT) 6.19.10; 2 A Lambruschlnl (it) 

£L IB-70; 3 J Svonoy |NwJ B.1B 97. 


: 1 S Bock lay (GB) 86.72m; 2 

l3RH0Cht(Gar)8663.9 


M HHI (OB) 86*2 J . __ 

M Roberson (GB) 84.1S. 

Trtatepwipr 1 J Edwards (GB) 

17.98m; 2 D Kaspuhn (Hue) 17.45: 3RD6 
irritTpv (Bui) 17*6. 

Ilaiin nan 1 M Metlnte (Rom) 71 17m; 

2 O Kuzcnkova Rus) 6S2B; 3 K Munchov 
(Ger) 65 61. 

Pols — ten 1 M Tarasov Rua) S.81m; 

2 T Lobinger (Gar) tfll; 3 J Gal Ilona (Fr) 

5.76. 

Wnuii 1 L Riedel iGert 66.07m: * J 
Schutt I Ger) B6.59. 3 v Alekna (UH 6646; 

3 R Weir (GB) 61*2. 


1 S BaltSnl (K)2hr 12min 

121 1; 3 V Medics 


ot sec; 2 cj G ctifl [Ua] ait. 

(It) iliss. 4 J R Ray (Spl 2:13.17; * A 
Gomez |Spl 2:1323: 3 A Pena (Sp) at3JS3; 
7 G Rugtero (10 2 1356: 8 n Nerurfear 
(GB) 214 JE; 8 J Lopes (Pori 214.19: 10 A 
Salvador (Por) 2:14,26: 11 H Bagy 
(Fr) 214.48: 12 A Serrano (Por) 21496- 


i SOOtm 1 S MaateriuMS (Rus) 

A1 121 : 2 c Sacramento (Pori 4.12A2 3 A 

WeysonanB (Swift) A »3J». 

BJWOnn 1 SCSuUhran pro) 


160690: 2 G Szabo (Rom) 160831; 3 
M Dominguez (Sp) 15.10.54: 7 V Vaughan 
(Ir«) 15:3699. 

lOOm hmSsK 1 S Dimitrova (Bui) 

125K 2 B BuKovec (SlovaM 1265; 8 1 Kor- 
Crtya (Rial 1295. 

4a lOOm rafeay: 1 Fiance 42.59aac: 2 
Germany 4298; 3 Russia 42.73. 

4x400m iwtayi 1 Germany 3mln 
23 OSeoc: 9 Russia 3J3SB: 3 BrJUto 
395.66. 

MaraOmm 1 M Machado (Par) 2hr 
27 min lDaec. 2 M BlkU^rova (RuS) 
228.01: a M Vlcecome (It) 22631; 4 F 
Fiacconl (ft) 22B.». S M Renders (Bel) 
229.43; 8 R flloe ISp) 22993; 7 L 
Morgunova I Rus) 230.07: 8 V Razdroghui 
(Rus) 290.D9; ■ L Petrova (Rus) 

230.20: 10 C Dretnr (Gar) 231.10. 
Heptathlon: 1 D Lewis (GB) 6556pft: 

C U modorozyk (Fb(i 6460; * N Sazano- 
vich (Bate) 6410. 

Wghiunpe 1 M Dlnescu (Rom) 

197m; 2 D Joncewicz (Poll 1 95: 8 A Asta- 
lel i Ger) 195. 


ARUCAN CMAMPtOHSHIPS (Da- 
kar): Hnalm Hen 200 bk 1 F Fredericks 
(Nam) 1B99sec. BOOnn 1 J klmutai 
(Ken) lirtin 4593aec. SJMXtea 1 T Nyarild 
(Ken) 893.76. Javstee 1 M Coibett 
(SA) 7993m. High Jam** 1 A Human (Alfl) 
291. 4x400 ratayi 1 Senegal 3.0420. 
WoamSOOnr 1 F OgunkoyteOaheku 
(Nig) 23-228ac_ I^OOB 1 J Maranga 
(Ken) Ail. 75. 4x400 rotor i Nigeria 
391 .07. 400m bwdtatel N Bl- 
douane (Mor) 54-24. 


AUSTRALIAN RULES 


AUSTRALIAN FOOTBALL LCAWS& 

Fremantle Dockers 10.11 (71) Port Ade- 
laide 19.10 (124); Collfafflwood 8.15 
(63) Cariton 17.16 fl 16); Hawthorn 1 1 .18 
(84) Geelong B.1S (63): Richmond 
34.1 1 (155) Brisbane Lions 11.12 (78); St 
KHda 99 (B3) West Coast 7.13 (55): 
Adelaide Crows 13.14 (93) North Mel- 
bourne 1491 (105); Essendon 13.12 
(90) Western Btetdogs 14.17 (101). Load- 
tag iWw fc nio 1 North Melbourne 
(P21. PttGO): 2 Western BuKdoge (21-60): 
8 Sydney (20-52). 


BASEBALL 


NATIONAL LCAOUEi Chicago Cubs 
3 Houston ft NY Mats 9 Artaona 4. Atlanta 
7 Los Angeles 5; Flor10a4 San Fran- 
cisco 5 (lOinns): Montreal 0 Cincinnati 4; 
Philadelphia 6 Colorado i ; Pittsburgh 
14 SI Louis 4; Milwaukee 8 San Diego 4. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE: Baltimore 6 
Cleveland 3; Oakland 7 Detroit 2 (1st); 
Oakland 7 Deleon J (2nd]; Tampa Bay 
2 Kansas City 3; Minnesota 4 Benton 3; 
Texas 9 NY Yankees 12 Seattle 5 Chi- 
cago While Sox 4 (1 linns): Anaheim 5 
Toronto 1. 


BOWLS 


E8A NATIONAL CHAMPIONS HIPS 

(Worthing |: Narinnaf Cn ix itj n Tog tow 


shire (G Waldrtm/K Nwsh/R NewmanAi 
StredUng) bt Cumbria (P Bariow/S 
Alrey/J Bell/S Fartsh) 24-10; Srilofe (J 
RednoWA SatalA Hotdan/R Cuttsi bt 
Wiltshire (M Dyer/T StevensonsrM Biggs/ 
S Warren) 19-16. Pbiak Berkteuro bl 
SufloM 21-18 IKU'x TWo Foeml 
Worcwxte 


aba bi Uncoinshlie 47-36. 1 
bt Buckinghamshire 36-33. 1 
Laioestanbfew bi Wor cesiarsMie 39-35 
Trfptoa i te i t i Knat li Bolton bl Pun- 
bury Borough 19-18 (nee); Kam H Wlgtcn 
16-14. Flash Bottom M Kenl 23-17. 


CHESS 


HAMPSTEAD GRANDMASTERS 
(London): Rauwl 1 Si J PI askott lEng) 1 D 
Gor mally (Engl D: R Burned (US) I T 
Hittarp-Pteseon (Swel®KSnsltiwrarr«i». 
dia) 1 E Dearino iSoon 0: D Kopec 
(US) X B Krelman (US) X. Roaod 14i J A*- 
gaard (Danr 0 Plaskotl P. Hlltarp-Part- 
aonX L Kaufman (US) *: H Kaufman (US) 0 
Sasltiklran 1. N McDonald lEng> 2 
Kntimnn A Lmter* wn one round toft: 
Krelman. Fiaaketi 10: HlilarpJ'ersson. 
Eashlklren fiK. 


sms 


GREEN 


GRSSMAIXS WATERLOO! ttaarth 
round; G Droroon (Dearsbory) 01 M Pe|K» 
(HuddarstieW) 21-13; N J e n ktaaoti 
(Sale) bl 5 Money (Bam ion) 21-12 J 
ihn teBi (Roasendate) bl C Brooks 

iRoyton) 21-17: G (Higher 

Opensnxw) u P Wilson (Demon 1 
21-1* I Smoot (Roddltch) bl J Molyneux 
(Atherton) 21-8: T H ow y trion [Scco- 
Lon) MJ GJldroy (Whitby) 21-13: K Word- 
lay (Keighley) H J Guy rB lap ham) 

21-30: D BA t ilu rth (Preamn) M M Cham- 
beria/n (Hyde; r»-17; R HMWy (AL 
Wlngtram) M I Hilton (Wlganl 21-18: C 
Thompson (Croston) bt C wortley 
■KjtigMeyl 21-17; D Priea (Normanton) u 
J Porker (Blackburn 1 3t- J5; 8 Star- 
key (Ml rile Id) M N Pye (Croslanl 21-19: B 
Pas te s (SI Helens) H R Pownall |Of- 
terton) 21-10; B Ewttaa iPreston) bt D 
Howetit 


tils (Bury) Zt-fi. 


CYCLING 


rZurtch): 

S4Z.7hna (Basle 10 Zurich). 1 M Barton 
(It) Eh, 9min 24aec: 2 F Vanden- 


brouche (Bel); 3 S Commeeao (It): 4 A Tall 
(II): 8 B JuUch I 


(US). 8 M Gentile Oft: T 
D BabaUin (It); 8 P BetUnl (U) all same 
time; 8 D Frino (It) at 12sMX IOF BoL 
CDto (It) 23. Laadtea Wortd Cup teams- 
IngKI Barton 378pta; 2 L van Bon 
(Nath) 181: 3 F Catagrande (It) 151; 4 Toil 
ISft * A Tcnmil (Bel) 134. 4 F Battor- 
liti (Ui 132 7 E Magnian (Fr 1 130: 8 S Zan- 
inl (It) 122; B tfandenbrouciie 111:10 
R Janrmann (Swilzl 1 1D. 


EQUESTRIANISM 




1 Virtual Village Gammon (J ww- 
lakar); 2 Klibaha (Cpt J Ledlnghain. Ire); 3 
Hallo Oscar (Q Glaaanl); 4 Done) (R 
Hoeftstreh 8= Virtual Village Heyman (J 
Whliakeri. Traxdau Talmc (P 
Charters, Ire). Tiro 


Brookend Rapiiaetta 1 J Renwrck). 2 
OH Dancer (G Buim); 8 Virtual Village 
Huniars 1 Lava (J Whitaker); 4 CnsttO- 
pallera (Captain J Leangnam. ira);S 
Barry Bud (W Funnenj. 8 Harlem to 


Williams). Haaaerodar Tro p hy 1 
Nicky Laudrum (L Phiiippaans. Bel); 2 
Tra'data La Ira (P Charles. Ire): 3 Ms 
(H Engemonn. Gere 4 Kleopatra (C AM- 
mann. Get): 9 AbhervaH Dream (D 
Lampard. GB): 8 Virtual Village Two Step 
(M Will laker, GB). Jwntor B ii epaaa 
Pra at age teternplerotripr 1 Hotlana 
3676pts: 2 Germany 3866: 3 OB 3450. 


HOCKEY 


imrt BrnSRNATtOMALS (Bl- 
nhani) England 4 Argentina 3. England 3 
Argentina 0 (England win series 3-0). 
(Kuala Lumpur): Malaysia 0. Australia 2 
PANASONIC CUP (Hamburgh Ger- 
many 6 India 0: Netherlands 7 South Korea 
6: Germany 4 Korea 4: Netherlands 2 
India 1, Korea 4. India 1; Germany 2 Neth- 
erlands 0. Hnal tetmdingn- 1 Ger- 
many 7pat 2 Netherlands 6: 3 Korea 4. 
REPRESENTATIVE iSonnlng). Read- 
ing 4 Wales 4. 

■arSTOUR MATCH (Poznan): Ger- 
many U-21 3 Scotland U-B1 1. 

CLUSe Doncaster 2. Southgate Z 
MenzIeshIU 2 Western t . 

WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL (Ham- 
burg): Germ any 2 Scotland 3 
EUROPGAH JUNIOR NATIONS 
CUPa Wnmenta 8 Otetatow (BrattWava): 
Ftaak France 2 WUesO. 3/4fle Rus- 
sia 3 Poland t. BFftita Scotland 1 Lithuania 
2. 7/Stbt Slovakia 0 Italy 7. 


MOTORCYCLING 


CZECH ONAND MUX (Brnok 
IXOcci T M Malandri (ft) Honda; 2 K Sa- 
kata (Japan) Aprllla. 3 L CeccMnotto 
(ft) Honda; 4 M Gtansantl (it) Honda; 8 G 
Scaivlnl (K) Honda; 8 A Vincent (Fr) 

April) A- 7 H KJkuchl (Japan) Honda.- B R 
Locatalli (lt| Honda: 0 1 Gbi (It) Aprllla: 

TO F Petit (Fr) Honda. C l r anft il im eh ta 
■ tate n pi 1 Sakata iBSpto: 2 Mel un- 
do 138: 3 T Manakc (Japan) 122 4 Co o- 
cltlnello 92 B Giansanti 7ft 280oe: T 
T Harada (Japan) Aprllla: 2 L Capirassl (It) 


Apriua; 8 m Luccta (tg Apniis • J 
McWilliams (GB) TSR-Hontia; i 


STUkawa 
1 Japan) Honda: 8 H Aoki (japan) 

Honda; 7 j Vincent (GB) TSR-Honno: 8 T 
Taujimura (Japan) Yamaha: 0 L Bos- 
coacuro [It] TSfl+tanda; to J L Cardoso 
(Sp) Yamaha 


T Harada I74pa: 2 CapiraBai 148; 3 
V Rossi (it) 101; 4 Ukowa 97; 9 Add 
65; C McWHIIama 77. BOOoo: 1 M Biaggi 
III) Honda: 2 A CrtviHa (Sp) Honda; 3 
A Berras (Br( Honda; 4 7 Ofcada (Japan; 
Honda; 9 N Abe (Japan) Yamaha; 8 3 
Gibenrau (Sp) Honda, 7 C Chaca (Sp) 
Honda: BJ-M Bayta (Fr) Yamaha; 0 R 
Locani (Ft) Yamaha: TO K Roberta Jr (US) 
Modenas. ct» - - - - - 


1 Biaggi t73pB; X Crivllle 162 3 M Ooo- 
han (Aus) Honda 160; 4 Caeca 11* B 
Barr 05 67; 8 S Crnfar (NZ) Yamaha 60; 7 
Aba 7B: 8 N AoM (Japan) Suzuki 75; 0 
Loconl 55: TO Ohada 60. 


MOTOR SPORT 


NKSTE RALLY (Finland): Tenth 
staga> Ftaal p o itB o nw 1 T MaUnen (Fin) 
MiteubiBiii 3hr lGntin 56 Isac: 2 C 
Saha ISp) Toyota at 35Ssic 8 J Kank- 
kimen IFfti) Ford 452 4 D Aurtai (Ft) 
Toyota 2mln 29isec; 9 R Bums (GB) MMr 
suoisiti 256*: 8 T Radstrom (Swa) 

Toyota 3.10*. 7 M Granlto(m (Fin) Toyota 
4.05*; 8 J Kytoelehto (Fin) Subaru 
650.3: 0 p Hagstrom (Fin) Toyota 11.15X; 
TO B Thiry (Bel) Ford 13.09.4. World 


Sainz 47pB: 2= C McRae (GB), Ma- 
Mnen 3ft 4 Kankkunen 3i ; 5 Aurlte 30; ■ 
Bum 9 33: TF Lobe (Bel) laBPUata 
(It) 1 1: 0® A Vatanen (Fin). F Delecaur (Fr) 
& Coaxtnictara*: 1 Toyota 72pts; 2 
Mibubtehl 61 ; 9 Subai u 52: 4 Ford 40. 


Snooker 


REOAL WELSH OPEN (Rymouth): Rate 
<iwHtytwg round (Engllen uitiasa sated): 
I MoCtdto cti bl M Geudena (Bel) 5-ft A 
Carter bl W Thome 5-3; B Jonas bt J 
Perry 5-3; J Intateon bt S O "Connor tiro) 
5-3; A Burnett (Scot) bt S James 5-0; M 
Fu l UK) bt T Jonea 5-4: N Fotedx bt T 
Knowles 5-3: M Jtadpa (Ire) bt T Shaw 
5-3: P Wtetaoa (Ire) bt O Ham (Aus) 5-3: 
VCtmppal (Wales) bl C GUcreesl (Ira) 5-2 
R MUns bl R Lawler 5-3, D Taiytar INI) 
bl W Jones (Wales) 5-2; LWteur (Wales) 
bt S Pettman S-2. ■ ltemiatt (Wales) bl & 
All fPak) 5-3; M Gray bt J Blrcti 5-3; M 
Dantes bt K Hoigasan (Ice) 5-2; J tote 
(Ire) bt J Mlcttie 5-1; S Btagtaa bt N 
Pearce 5-ft Q Own bt M Dziawtai- 
lowski 1 Scot) 5-4; P S w e eny bt M Price 
5-0: P Pfa onte ta rrhail bt D Gray 5-2; M 
Dura U P wy*ee 5-3. M Ottart bt E 
Hondatam (Scot) 5-4; B Manrluiie bt j 
Prince (Ira) S-2; D Roa m R Hull (Fin) 5-3: 
D Clarice bt P Davies (Wales) 5-3. M 
Couofc tit K Broughton 5-3: J Lmtor 
(Scotl bl J FerguBon 5-1; G Pan ti ng bt P 
Lines 5-4. 


SQUASH 


(Aus) bt S Fitzgerald (Aus) 9-10 9-7 9-4 
9-3. 


Fixtures 


FOOTBALL 


(7.45 unless stated! 

PA CAW IMP PMMHBRBMPl Leads 
v Blackburn (8.DL 

COKFBRSMCA Hednestbrd v Here- 
ford; KtdOef minster v TeltortL 
HYMAN LEACRIC: Prooteer Dtw- 
tetani Si Albans v Sutton UttL 


Enuay v Golnaborougn (730): Hyde 
utd v Worksop ( 7 . 30 ). PM B" - 
Ashton Utd v Conglelon Tn. 


Otul xtui Atherstone v Ilkeston Til 
em P t i li io nr Danfnrd v Si Leonards. 
mroiw i Ll P M tee wu Waeton-3-Mare v 
Stourbridge. 


tear Dtatateoi Keynshsm Tn v Caine Tn. 
PONTINS LEOnilBi Promtor Div- 
la ta n i Sunderland v Birmingham (7.0). 
nrotbiviaiaw Wotverhampton v 
Tran mere (70|. Thfate DMetooi Walsall v 
Rochdale (20). 

AVONINSURANCCCCMBmA- 
TlONt Bnt DMakot Northampton v 
Oxford (7*1; Peterborough v Watford 
(7 fl/: Reading * Barnet (7.0) 
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24 SPORTS NEWS 


Triple gold crowns a perfect weekend 


n.„rrii a n Monday August 24 1998 
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Golden boys . . . Steve Backley in the javelin, the last 4x400 metres relay man Mark Richardson and the triple jumper Jonathan Edwards were an victorious in Budapest yesterday, helping Britain top the final medal table 

""iMedals 


Life below stairs 




W 





!^'r x : ,'v, T-, ; : V',i. 

'K ; \ 'X - -- 

\i x X \;' ■ ' X , T X X x X?';Xs|pli||p 
■>j. xwtx 1 t'-o <\ 

■“ — "r-a ! 'r-O-. \ 



rush puts 
Britain 
on top 






Big man for a big job . . . Neville Southall stands guard for Doncaster Rovers during their first win for his player-manager pal Ian Snodin on Saturday photographs sieve forrest 

Quick Crossword No. 8834 i Dereliction fails to deter Donny 



Jeremy Alexander visits Belle Vue for a 
taste of triumph and cheese and onion in 
a 1 -0 Conference win over Kidderminster 


C HAMPAGNE was 
opened In the Don- 
caster dressing- 
room on Saturday 
and, if the sandwiches were 
Tesco’s cheese and onion, 
that was appropriate too. 
This was a blue-collar vic- 
tory, Rovers’ first since 
April 4, first in the Confer- 
ence. first since the owners 
from hell were banished, 
first for the old Donny boy 
and new player-manager 
tan Snodin. 

Three months ago Don- 
caster, 118 years old, looked 
in danger of becoming a for- 
mer football club In a for- 
mer county, having dropped 


Across 

1 Command (6) 

4 Spirits — showing knees! (6) 

8 Mistake (5) 

9 Lasting (7) 

10 Tool (3’ 1-3) 
tl Bury (5) 

12 Newsagents’ (5,4) 

17 Large butt (5) 

19 Officer — not specialised (7) 

21 Make use of — bold deed 
P) 

22 Stimulate — increase (5) 

23 Suburb with ram studio (6) 

24 Mend (6) 

Down 

1 Infringement — gap (6) 

2 Solid roof of car (7) 

3 Discard — fightl (5) 

5 Essex port (7) 

6 Automaton (5) 

7 Fortified wine (6) 

9 Utterly — blunt(9) 

13 Card game (bridge!) (7) 


14 Frame for cflmbtng plants (7) 

15 Measure of current (6) 

18 Northern Ireland (6) 

18 Rap on coat {5} 

20 Generous (5) 


out of the league by 15 
points. 

Now the daubed derelic- 
tion of Belle Vue, conn- 
gated and barbed, is s m i lin g 
with hope, relief, the fond- 
ness of fens, and joy con- 
fined only by the suspicion, 
gradually receding, that the 
new lot, Westferry (a devel- 
opment company based in 
the Isle of Man), might be 
tainted with the old lot. 

The new chairman Is 
John Ryan, multimillion- 
aire and 40 years a fen, who 
has made bis fortune in cos- 
metic surgery. His com- 
pany, Transform, helped to 
bring Melinda Messenger to 
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Pulling his weight . . Southall called into acrobatic action 


prominence, and if he can 
take the club forward as fer 
and as fast they will be in 
the Premiership In 2002. 
There is promise of a new 
stadium as part of the 
nearby leisure park, which 
means Asda, adjoining, may 
get its expansion wish. The 
local w>nnrii owns all the 

Belle Vue, evocative as a 
neglected graveyard, is be- 
yond salvage and would j 
hardly qualify for the 
league, evidence of the iniq- 
uity of that body's double 
standards on grounds: one 
for their own, another for 
would-be newcomers, as 
was discovered by Kidder- 
minster, Conference win- 
I tiers in 1994. 

It is as nothing, though, to 
the problems caused at Don- 
caster by the club’s previ- 
ous controllers, led by Ken 
Richardson, a waste-paper 
merchant. 

His six years in charge 
also included a fire in the 
main stand in June 1995. in 
connection with which he 
will stand trial next year on 
charges of conspiracy to 
commit arson, which he 
denies. 

Bitter notices, produced 
by Friends of Doncaster 
Rovers FC, are still on the 
dilapidated walls: ‘Doncas- 
ter Rovers destroyed by one 
man and his dog” and 
“Weaver out or die”, a sepa- 
rate graffito identifying the 
dog. Mark Weaver was gen- 
eral manager, then man- 
ager when no one else 
would do the job under 
Richardson’s interference. 

They used 45 players Last 
season and Dobbin was one 
of the serious ones. With 
wages and training uncer- 
tain, they ended up whis- 
tling down supermarket 
aisles. No wonder Satur- 
day’s mascot chose the sub- 
stitute Lee Warren as his 
fevourlte player: he was the 
only decent one left 

Strictly Snodin, appointed 
a fortnight before the open- 
ing match, Inherited five. 
For the first match, at 


Dover, he picked one up at 
Watford Gap. For the 
second, at home to South- 
port and also lost 1-0, he 
had his old Everton mate 
Neville Southall in goaL 

The crowd, averaging 
1,715 last season, more than 
doubled. They finished both 
games with 10 men. A 
notice above the showers 
says: “Keep fighting.’’ 

They fought like mad on 
Saturday, making up for 
unfemiliarity with revival- 
ist spirit. Kidderminster 
had the red card, Paul Webb 
for serious foul play, and 
Rovers* captain Shaun 
Goodwin converted a penal- 
ty after Stuart Brock, natu- 
rally in black and white, 
brought down Tommy 
Wright. Southall wore i 
Stoke socks — he was never 
I dress-conscious — the rest 1 
plain red shirts, relieved of 
“East Riding Sacks”, a 
Richardson company. 

Southall, 40 next month 
and more barrage balloon 
even than shambling bear, 
is happy to play on a match- 
by-match basis while coach- 
ing at Tranmere and Hud- 
dersfield. He dropped 
sharply to his right to deny 
Ian Arnold in a one-on-one. 
The crowd loved his firm, 
late catch of a free-kick. 

“I’ve had a nice wel- 
come,” he said. “The crowd 
and commitment are ter- 
rific. It’ll take Snowy a 
month to get what he wants 
but he’s working on the 
shape.” That is the shape 
of the team, not the 
goalkeeper. 

Most of Snodin’s recruits 
have come from Yorkshire 
Third Division dabs. “Now 
we’ve got going, people are 
rin g in g to offer their ser- 
vices. But, with so many 
new feces, that was like our 
third pre-season friendly.” 
Heaven help the Conference 
when they play in earnest. 

Heaven, It seems, is at last 
helping Doncaster. As a 
steward, 32 years a sup- 
porter. said: “The poison’s 
been drawn.” That in itself 
merited champagne. 


Duncan Mackay in 

Budapest sees the 
superpowers left 
in the shade 


B Y THE end of the 
European Champion- 
ships in foe Nep Sta- 
dium last night there 
were so many British athletes 
r unning round foe track on 
laps of honour that they were 
colliding with one another, 
and the band played God Save 
Tbe Queen so often that they 
were able to throw away the 
music. 

Gold medals for Jonathan 
Edwards In the triple jump, 
Steve Backley in foe javelin 
and the men’s 4 x 400 metres 
relay team brought the total 
to nine. It left Britain proudly 
on top of the medal tables for 
the first time as traditional 
superpowers such as Ger- 
many and Russia were left 
floundering In their wake. 

Backley was the first to 
claim gold when he won the 
javelin to join Linford Chris- 
tie and Colin Jackson as the 
only Britons to win his event 
on three consecutive 
occasions. 

The 29-year-old Kent 
thrower effectively killed the 
competition stone dead with 
his first effort which arched 
out to 89.72 metres, beating 
the championship record he 
had set in qualifying. “This 
was a fentastic night for Brit- 
ish athletics," he said. “It’s 
like turning the clock back to. 
foe glory days." 

Barkley's joy was complete 
when his training partner 
Mick Hill threw 8632m in the 
fifth round to win the silver 
medaL 

Edwards did to his competi- 
tors in the triple jump what 
Backley had done when, with 
his first effort, he leapt out to 
1 17.84m — another champion- 
ship record. He then sailed 
out to 1739m with his last 
jump to prove he is back to 
the farm he showed In 1995 
when he won the world title 
and broke the world record 
three times. “A lot of people 
have doubted me this year 
but I proved them wrong," he 
said. 

If Britain were thought to be 
guaranteed at least one gold 
medal it was in foe 4 x 400m 
relay. But they were pushed 
hard by a Polish quartet buoy- 
ant after their country's suc- 
cessful week. Mark Hylton 
and Jamie Baulch gave Brit- 
ain a good start and foe indi- 
vidual champion Iwan 
Th omas stretched the lead 
with a split of 44.3sec- Mark 
Richardson, so distraught 
after finishing only third to 
Thomas in the individual 
event, had to battle hard to 
hold off Robert Mackowlak, 
who had beaten him to the sil- 
ver two days earlier, as he an- 
chored the team home . 

The women's team, who 
until yesterday had only the 
victory of Denise Lewis in the 
heptathlon to cheer, put the 
icing on a very large cake by 
w inning a bronze me dal in 
their 4 x 400m relay, a race 
won by Germany. Allison Cur- 
btshley flinched the med»f by 
holding off Ion Tiiiea, the 400m 
hurdles champion, in the final 
few strides and fell into tbe 


arms of her team-mates Donna 
Fraser, Vicky Jamison and 
Katharine Merry. 

It left Britain with 16 med- 
als in total, a remarkable 
turnaround in fortunes for a 
t eam dismis sed as no-hope rs 
12 months ago after falling to 
win any gold medals in the 
1996 Olympics and 1997 World 
Championships. 

“We are on the verge of 
something special with these 
performances.” said David 
Moorcroft, the embattled 
chief executive of British Ath- 
letics. “We’ve had one or two 
years when youngsters 
watching this sport might 
have thought it was in the 
do ld rum s To win nine gold 
medals is mind-boggling." 

Ireland also had their best 
championships thanks 
mainly to Sonia O'Sullivan. 
The 28-year-old Cobb athlete, 
who yesterday wore a black 
ribbon on her vest In tribute 
to the victims of Omag h , 
made history by becoming the 
first woman to win the 5,000m 
and 10,000m double In a major 
championships. 

O'Sullivan used the same 
tactics in foe 5,000m yester- 
day which had carried her to 
success over Paula Radcliffe 
in the 10.000m five days ear- 


Final table 


Groat Brttaki 
Q w iun y 


Portugal 


H u a g aur 

Bulgaria 


ller. She sat on the shoulder 
of Romania's Gabriela Szabo, 
the world champion, and then 
launched a withering sprint 
in the last 120 metres to win 
in 15mln 6.5sec. 

The 40,000 crowd were 
brought to their feet when the 
world record holder Wilson 
Kipketer sensationally fin- 
ished Last In foe 800m. The 
disaffected Kenyan, running 
In Denmark’s odours, folded 
down foe home straight after 
covering the first lap inside 50 
seconds. As his legs buckled, 
Germany's 20-year-old Nils 
Schumann sprinted past to 
win in 1:44.89 and Kipketer 
gave up. 

The fastest finisher was 
James Mcllroy, the youngster 
from Lame who represents 
Ireland. He finished fourth in 
1:46.46 after being off the fast 
early pace. 

The Germans won three 
gold medals on this final day, 
foe bravest being Damian 
Kaliabis’s in the 3.000m 
steeplechase despite slipping 
on the final water-jump. 

Lewis triumphs, page 22 
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